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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


The presidential campaign now 
drawing to a close has been un- 
usual on more than one account, 
but most of all for the reason that the coun- 
try itself has recognized no platforms, no 
issues, no parties. If Mr. Wilson carries 
the election, it will not be upon the claims 
of the Democratic party but rather upon 
those of the Progressives, since it is asserted 
for him that the President is the real leader 
of progressive thought, policy, and perform- 
ance in this country. The Republicans are 
not campaigning on party lines, because they 
are claiming much credit for the principal 
constructive achievements of the past four 
years, and are thereby giving to those 
achievements a non-partisan character. Thus 
the Republicans claim their full share of 
credit for the currency and banking legisla- 
tion; they claim that the trust legislation 
adds nothing of much consequence to the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law, which they them- 
selves had originated and upheld; they claim 
that the new Tariff Commission plan has 
been borrowed from them, and admit that 
it is a good thing; they claim that the new 
navy is a measure in pursuance of their own 
aims and policies. And in making all these 
claims, and many others, they are not creat- 
ing issues, but rather are acknowledging that 
the country has lifted certain things out of 
the field of party dispute and has accepted 
them as matters no longer in controversy. 
Party fences are sadly out of repair, and 
nobody knows what drifts of sentiment will 
prevail on November 7. 


Breaking 
Party Fences 


sii It is typically true of the great- 
Accented Policy eSt of all our recent legislative 
decisions—that which has pro- 

vided for a colossal increase in the navy— 
that the old-time party division has disap- 
peared. What this means for the national 
safety we attempted to set forth in the edi- 
torial pages of our September number; and 


we present this month an article that de- 
scribes more completely and thoroughly the 
project of naval construction as it becomes 
a technical matter. Unquestionably this mo- 
mentous undertaking is in accord with the 
judgment and the decision of the great pub- 
lic, and is without partisan bearing. To 
work out the policy will require rare ad- 
ministrative ability and heavy expenditures 
extending over several years. ‘The voters 
have simply to decide whether Mr. Wilson 
and his Secretary of the Navy, or Mr. 
Hughes and his supporters, are best fitted 
to carry out this and related projects of na- 
tional defense. The policy itself is orig- 
inally Republican rather than Democratic; 
but unexpectedly and at the eleventh hour 
the Democrats, being in full power, accepted 
it and made it their own. 


Will they give it effect with 
vigor and success? When dis- 
cussing the new navy, it is weil 
to remember that it exists as yet only on 
paper. The Navy Department has not yet 
even begun to build important ships author- 
ized by Congress in the naval appropriations 
of the previous year. Governments build 
warships much more rapidly and efficiently 
in Europe than we do in America. It is 
very difficult just now to get any ships 
built, because of abnormal conditions. It is 
highly important to have this construction 
work pushed with energy. Is Secretary 
Daniels the man to direct it, or would 
Hughes find a more competent head of the 
Department? And who can find the sailors 
and gunners—many thousands of them— 
that the new ships will require? 


Who Will Build 
the Ships? 


_ The great projects of banking 

Maney Question and currency reform, which have 
been more or less perfectly adopt- 

ed and put into practise, are not the work 
of either political party, but are in point 
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system and to do 
away with panics 
and money famines. 
Under the _leader- 
ship of Senator Ald- 
rich, Congress join- 
ed in the study of 
this question. Presi- 
dent Wilson is en- 
titled to much credit 
for obtaining Mr. 
Bryan’s approval for 
a measure which it 
thus became possible 
to pass through a 
Democratic Con- 
gress that was 
largely under Mr. 
Bryan’s influence. It 
was much better for 
the country that the 
Democrats rather 
than the Republi- 
cans should have 
been in power, be- 
cause sound money 
now stands deliv- 
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SECRETARY DANIELS OF THE NAVY DEPARTMENT (ON THE RIGHT), IN CONFER- 
ENCE WITH MR. HENRY FORD ON SUBMARINES AND NAVAL PROGRESS 


of fact the direct outcome of the study and 
work of our financial and business leaders, 
who had been pressing for such reforms for 
a number of years. It has been creditable 
to the Wilson Administration that it forced 
the Democratic party to assist rather than 
to obstruct the consummation of these de- 
sired objects. It has been in spite of po- 
litical parties, rather than by virtue of them, 
that the country’s political economists, finan- 
ciers, bankers, and best business minds have 
been able to improve our monetary and bank- 
ing system. From the standpoint of these 
questions, neither Wilson nor Hughes can 
be successfully opposed. The candidates 
stand alike for safe and sound monetary 
laws and good banking administration. 


It is exactly twenty years ago 
that the country was fighting its 
great and conclusive campaign 
on the money question. The Bryan hosts of 
1896 were sincere, and some of their theories 
were plausible. But their practical position 
was not solid, and the country in deciding 
against them expressed its purpose to have a 
well-founded and safe monetary system. 


Twenty Years 
Ago, and Now 


There followed the careful work of expert 
bankers in seeking to safeguard the credit 


ered from its for- 
mer enemies. In 
their new-found zeal 
for scientific finance, the Democrats are 
even going so far as to argue on the 
stump that the Federal Reserve System 
and our improved banking methods would 
not be safe if the Republicans should come 
back into power! It is pleasant indeed to 
find this solicitude for the preservation of 
good measures. We may be certain that 
neither party will dare to retrace such steps 
towards improved currency and banking ar- 
rangements as have been taken. 


: The attitude of our Federal Gov- 
Business, and 
Government ernment towards the modern 
Action tendencies of business, working 
through large corporations, remains quite 
unsettled. Common-sense methods have in 
the past been opposed and frustrated by po- 
litical leaders, both Democratic and Repub- 
lican. ‘There is little to choose between 
the parties on this score. Perhaps the Trade 
Commission is to give us the beginning of a 
rational system. Federal incorporation for 
railroads and large industrial companies is 
to be desired. Much of the attempt of States 
to regulate railroads and so-called “trusts” 
is futile and damaging. ‘The problem of 
Governmental supervision of business is not 
yet solved, and the wise solution will not be 
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helped by pretending, in the face of truth, 
that the problem is in its nature one for 
controversy between political parties. The 
obvious fact is that the parties are survivals, 
and that they interfere a good deal with the 
task of having the country efficiently gov- 
erned. Our business life, after the great 
war, will demand intelligent treatment at 
Washington. Would it fare better at the 
hands of Wilson, or at those of Hughes? 


The party tradition is a strong 
one, while the machinery is even 
stronger than the tradition. It is due to the 
strength of the party machinery that we are 
guilty of mixing up so many different things 
in the election contest of November 7. We 
ought to be choosing Presidential electors, 
Members of Congress, and United States 
Senators only. Our great Government is 
entitled, once in four years, to an election all 
its own. There is no other important coun- 
try in the world that brings together na- 
tional, State, judicial, county, municipal, 
township, and school-district elections, hold- 
ing them all on the same day and printing 
the names of all candidates on the same ballot 
paper. Many simple-minded people are not 
aware that this arrangement is firmly main- 
tained by the party politicians, because it 
throws the business of government into 
the hands of those who profit by politics as 
a trade. In England, in a great national 
election, the voter has only to choose his 
own member of Parliament. He will find 
two, perhaps three, names on the voting pa- 
per, each name representing a party or a 
movement. He marks a cross opposite one 
name, and that is his way of governing the 
British Empire. Municipal reformers in a 
number of our States have succeeded in sep- 
arating city elections from national and 
State. But we should by all means separate 
the State and county contests from the na- 
tional. In New York, for example, besides 
the choice of forty-five Presidential electors, 
a United States Senator, and a Congressman 
in each of the districts, the voters are to 
elect a Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
Secretary of State, Controller, Treasurer, 
Attorney General, State Engineer, and Chief 
Judge of the Court of Appeals. They have 
also to elect judges for various local dis- 
tricts. ‘They have to elect members of both 
branches of the State legislature. Besides 
which they have county tickets to deal with, 
and various other issues, general and local. 
The voter cannot act with full knowledge, 
and party lines are followed. 


The Party 
Net-work 


469 


In one sense, we have had under 
President Wilson the most com- 
plete, illustration of government 
by party that has ever been afforded in 
American history. Mr. Wilson has always, 
in theory, favored the English system of 
“ins” and “outs,” and rule by a party in 
power. He has made himself a prime minis- 
ter, has held his forces together, and has 
controlled his majority so effectively that 
they have reversed themselves obediently with 
dizzy heads as often as he has told them they 


Parties, but 
No Policies 

















© Underwood & Underwood, New York 
THE LONG BALLOT IN NEW YORK THIS YEAR 
(Our picture shows Francis M. Hugo, Secretary 
of State of New York, holding up one of the ballot 
papers that will be sent to the New York troops now 
on the Mexican border. So many candidates are to 
be voted for that the ballot is eight feet long) 
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must. But in the sense of party government 
that signifies fixed lines of policy, as against 
those adhered to by an opposition, the thing 
has for the most part disappeared. The con- 
sequence is that, while we have more or less 
unfinished public business on hand, we have 
no unfinished program to be carried out by 
the party in power, because no essential dif- 
ferences mark the parties. We have whirled 
through a maze of incidents ; have had a hun- 
dred crises; have thrust ourselves into emer- 
gencies and spiraled ourselves out of them, 
and no firm lines of party policy are discerni- 
ble. This indicates a spirit of national unity. 


The Democrats, who were once 
opposed to centralizing tenden- 
cies, have now carried central 
authority beyond the aims of any other group 
except the Socialists. Though they have 
changed the tariff and, in some ways, reduced 
it a good deal, they have operated mainly 
within protectionist lines, and their Tariff 
Commission presupposes the protectionist ar- 
‘gument. The Democrats have never been a 
coherent party, having long been composed 
of four large, distinct elements, and some 
lesser ones. ‘The large elements have been 
(1) the Eastern conservative wing, led by the 
late Mr. Cleveland, a political group usually 
more reactionary than any part of the Re- 
publican organization; (2) the radical wing, 
led typically by Mr. Bryan, always strongest 


Who Are the 
Democrats? 
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SAFETY FIRST! 


“TI am all there is between you and war in the next 
four years.”—From the Herald (New York) 
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in the West and Southwest; (3) the Democ- 
racy of the “solid South,” to be found in 
those States where there is practically only 
one party, for sectional reasons; (4) the en- 
tity known as Tammany Hall, an organiza- 
tion without political principles or convic- 
tions, that controls the party machinery of 
the metropolis and the State of New York. 
The Republican party, particularly now that 
so many of the Progressives have come back 
to it, has also its divergences of sentiment as 
respects points of political doctrine. But 
there is never a time when the Republicans 
are not more essentially homogeneous than 
are the elements and factions which have in 
common the Democratic name. When the 
Democrats come into power, they are unable 
to act unitedly, except as they submit them- 
selves to the leadership of their President and 
bind themselves to specific action from time 
to time by the harsh rule of party caucus. 
Mr. Wilson as President has shown a skill 
in exacting obedience from Congressional ma- 
jorities that has never been surpassed, and 
probably never equaled in the history of the 
country. The result has been constructive 
and important in surprising measure. ‘The 
public business has been carried on in such 
a way that the Democrats could not this year 
have found any platform or any leader except 
Mr. Wilson, as interpreting himself. 


The important thing for the 


Facing rn ° 
Pn — country is the wise management 
our wears of our affairs during the years 
to come. We have made two military inva- 


sions of Mexico, on a considerable scale, and 
have withdrawn from both under circum- 
stances that have perhaps added more dif- 
ficulties than they have removed. As soon 
as the European War is over we shall be 
held to accountability by Europe for our part 
in the Mexican anarchy that has sacrificed 
sO many innocent lives and so much prop- 
erty. We have been without a definite Mex- 


.ican policy in the years past, and neither of the 


parties gives us much clue to what its Mexi- 
can policy is to be in the future. The Na- 
tional Guard was sent to the border with a 
view to reinforcing Gen. Pershing in the ex- 
pected occupation and protection of northern 
Mexico. There is no other rational explana- 
tion, and this view, so far as we know, is not 
contradicted in any quarter. A few months 
ago President Wilson and the party leaders 
had decided to abandon the Philippines off- 
hand. Nothing so extraordinary in the his- 
tory of the government of dependent com- 
munities had happened anywhere in modern 
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history. What do the Democrats intend to 
do in future about the Philippines? 


The “scuttle” bill had been 
passed through the Senate, and 
it had been arranged to have it 
go through the House without the change of 
a detail, in order to avoid either delay in con- 
ference committee or danger of further de- 
bate in the Senate. Public opinion, however, 
began to be heard from; some unexpected op- 
position developed in the House; the project 
of scuttle was thereupon abandoned for the 
time being, and we have come into the cam- 
paign without a single word from President 
Wilson or the Administration of their inten- 
tions on this great subject in case they are 
accorded four years more of power. So far 
as the world goes, the sovereignty of the 
American flag in the Philippines is as firmly 
settled as it is in Alaska, where this Admin- 
istration is building a Government railroad. 
The proposal to abandon the Philippines 
abruptly, that failed only by an unexpected 
fluke, was a fantastic instance of our impro- 
vised and sudden shifts of public policy. It 
illustrates that dangerous facility of mind 
sometimes found in men of brilliant parts and 
of literary and academic habits, which too 
readily sees the different sides of a given 
proposition, and too easily veers from one 
practical attitude to another. 


What of the 
Philippines ? 


Until the present time, since the 
European War broke out, our 
international position has been 
simple and easy beyond that of any other 
Government. The European Powers, ranged 
in a life and death struggle, could not pos- 
sibly entertain a serious controversy with the 
United States. ‘The leverage has been in 
our hands to such an extent that there is no 
question involving clear neutral rights 
which could not have been settled within 
forty-eight hours by a whisper, if dealt with 
at the moment when the question arose. The 
German submarine policy was entered upon 
by way of reprisal, because of interferences 
with neutral rights of commerce that our 
own Government had denounced. We had but 
to act rather than to speak, and those rights 
would have been acknowledged and Safe- 
guarded. The Allies were so dependent upon 
trade with this country that their Orders in 
Council would never have transgressed our 
reasonable rights for a single week if we had 
chosen to maintain such rights. And if we 
had so chosen, it would not have been neces- 
sary to have made arguments, or written 


America asa 
Neutral 
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NOTES AND NOTES 


THe Suarxs: “How about sending a note to Wilson 
about all those ships that are continually coming down!” 


From I/ Mulo (Bologna, Italy) 


notes, or provoked newspaper discussion. 
The German Government had, in answer to 
our “identic note,” informed us that they 
would not enter upon their threatened sub- 
marine campaign against merchant ships if 
the Allies would modify those practices 
which had been pronounced by the United 
States Government as contrary to the rights 
of neutrals. 


All the long, painful, and humi- 
liating chapters of our subse- 
quent dealing with Germany on 
the one hand and with England on the other 
would have been obviated if we had stood 
at the time by the doctrines that we our- 
selves laid down in the identic note of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1915. And this would have 
required no blustering, no use of the navy, 
nothing whatever but a quiet word to the 
effect that we meant immediately and with- 
out delay to act upon the views that we had 
officially formulated. We should not have 
had to declare an embargo upon all trade 
with the Allies, because a private hint 
of our unwavering intention would have 
secured for us all that we had claimed. And 
if we had taken this obvious step—fully re- 
quired by self-respect after we had formu- 
lated our doctrine of neutral rights—there 
could have been no Lusitania tragedy, nor 


Where 
We Failed 
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any color of excuse for the unlawful policy 
of torpedoing passenger and merchant ships 
without observance of the established rules 
regarding the giving of warning and the 
protection of life. If these observations were 
in the nature of after-thoughts, we should 
not now express them. ‘They were so ob- 
vious at the time that we expressed them 
fully and repeatedly. 


Not to have foreseen the dangers 
What Should into which we were drifting 
was fatuous, and in our opinion 
it was a mistake that may pursue us harm- 
fully for a hundred years. The little leak 
in the dike, so easily stopped when first seen, 
grows into a flood. We could have secured 
the observance of neutral rights by a word, 
could have prevented submarine outrage by 
firmness and foresight, and could have won 
the respect alike of both belligerent groups, 
and also the gratitude of the neutral group 
that was begging for our codperation and 
our moral leadership. In the world’s view 
to-day, we do not rank with countries like 
Sweden and Holland in the firm assertion 
of neutral rights. We ought to have ac- 
cumulated no grievances against any of the 
belligerents; but as matters stand we -have 
made the written record in so many unsettled 
questions of grave controversy that every 
thoughtful man must dread the reckoning. 
Good sense and firm action from the be- 
ginning of the war would have forestalled 
complaints, settled issues before they had 
emerged into definite disagreements, and left 
us in a position of safety with honor. With 
no claims or grievances of our own to con- 
sider, we should have been morally pre- 
pared to help the war-crazed and suffering 
world to find its way back to peace, and its 
way forward to disarmament. 


ice It is not pleasant to criticize, but 
Continuing in this campaign so many men 
Danger have asked what could have been 
done and what should have been done, that 
it is permissible to say that we drifted into 
danger through sheer failure to uphold our 
own position. Much useless debate has 
turned upon what should have been done 
after the Lusitania was sunk. All the funda- 
mental mistakes of our policy had been made 
long before the Lusitania episode. ‘The Ger- 
man policy of reprisal was against neutral 
rights, and we should have stopped it at the 
moment of its inception. ‘This could have 
been done by firm and courageous action. It 
would have involved us in no danger. Now, 


however, we are in real danger, because the 
highest authorities in this Democratic cam- 
paign do not deny that if the resumption of 
a more reckless form of submarine activity 
should result in the accidental loss of Amer- 
ican lives on merchant ships, President Wil- 
son would make war against Germany. This 
would be a dire calamity; and it is plain to 
see that its origin would date back to the 
time when, instead of challenging and pre- 
venting the submarine policy, early in 1915, 
we yielded our rights and suffered that policy 
to be entered upon, merely writing a warn- 
ing note, while awaiting the inevitable. 


“secounte Lt is as if in a feud between 

“ ability” neighbors one of them should an- 

for What? ounce to you, a mutual friend, 
that he intended to shoot across your door- 
yard and through your windows, with a 
view to getting at his enemy on the other 
side, advising you to look out for yourself 
as best you could. Would you then have 
informed him that after he had killed one of 
your children you would hold him to strict 
accountability, or would you have challenged 
his proposal immediately, and prevented him, 
for everybody’s best interests, from putting 
his insane purpose into effect? What we did 


as a public policy was to inform Germany. 


that when an illegal mode of warfare on the 
common highway of the seas had resulted— 
as it certainly must sooner or later—in the 
death of Americans, we would then proceed 
to hold her to strict accountability. We did 
not make it clear whether we would arraign 
her for the policy, or for the harm to indi- 
viduals. The atrocious thing in the public 
sense was the policy itself. We could have 
stopped it by challenging it instantly. We 
could also have previously stopped it by in- 
forming England that she must conform to 
the principles we had so clearly laid down 
in the identic note. 


Less important relatively, but of 

Reeviteeng similar character, has been our 

later dealing with the English 

practice of seizing our mails and of con- 
trolling at all points and in every detail the 
operations of our commerce with neutral 
countries. It was for us either to come to 
an understanding with England promptly 
about such practices, at the very outset, or 
else to take a firm stand upon our rights, as 
Grover Cleveland or Andrew Jackson, not 
to mention any other President, would cer- 
tainly have done. Remember, our Govern- 
ment has in form of words taken its position. 
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It has denied the right of England to do 
certain things with our mails. Yet England 
has continued without interruption to seize 
and open all classes of American mail and to 


make note of all our commercial transactions, . 


This course was not ventured upon by the 
British Government for a considerable time. 
It was begun rather tentatively, as if to see 
how we would take it. Our Government 
seemed to be very slow in noticing it, and 
the seizures became ever bolder and more re- 
gardless of the postal treaties and the rules of 
international law. ‘These practices would 
have been stopped at the beginning if we had 
defined our rights, declared that we would 
maintain them, and shown that we meant 
what we said. The private, friendly expres- 
sion of our intentions would have sufficed ; 
and the press need never have heard of it. 


Legal arguments in matters of 
that kind are of no consequence. 
Either you do not allow your 
mail to be opened, or else you suffer it. We 
have suffered it; and our protests are not 
worth the paper they are written upon. 
John Bull in our place would never have tol- 
erated the indignity. We have tolerated it, 
and therefore condoned it. ‘The best thing 
to do is to forget it. As regards these mat- 
ters, including the “blacklist” and a variety 
of other measures that violate commercial 
rights, there can be no future redress. Not 
to assert and maintain one’s rights at the 
moment is to abandon them. ‘The British 
Government may rightly say that it regards 
the course pursued by the American Govern- 
ment as equivalent to full acquiescence in 
and acceptance of the Orders in Council and 
the means taken by the Allies to enforce 
them. Unfortunately, however, our diplo- 
matic methods have produced a series of 
formal written declarations of grievance and 
wrong, and these may result in future trou- 
ble. There are no predicaments of this sort 
which we have not ourselves created, in 
view of the ease with which we could at the 
outset have prevented their accumulation. It 
is, then, for the country to decide whether 
the Wilson methods of controversial note- 
writing are to be continued, or whether there 
may be found some way to wipe the slate 
clean and go forward with full protection of 
all such American rights as we are cur- 
rently defining as proper and necessary to be 
sustained. It is wholly possible that minds 
like those of Mr. Hughes and Mr. Root, 
coming freshly to the business of straighten- 
ing out these diplomatic tangles, would be 
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able to render superior service to our coun- 
try in the coming four years. We are 
strongly impressed with the reasonableness 
of that view. 


“Keeping Ue here is no evidence, however, 


Out of that issues like these are very 
- clearly in the public mind just 
now. Undoubtedly President Wilson has 


desired above all things to keep this country 
out of war. Yet he has managed, as re- 
spects Mexico and as respects Germany, to 
keep the country in constant fear lest his poli- 
cies should embroil us in war. That our oc- 
cupation of Vera Cruz did not lead us on 
to further seizures of territory and warlike 
acts is only to be explained on the surprising 
ground that so definite a step was taken with 
no relation to subsequent policy. That the 
formidable expedition under General Persh- 
ing—an army column thrown far into Mex- 
ico—has not led to war on a larger and more 
bloody scale can hardly be due to foresight 
at Washington. It is almost inconceivable 
that any President could have so misman- 
aged affairs as to have forced us into a Euro- 
pean war when both sides were so anxious 
to maintain our good will. Yet, in consid- 
erable parts of the country the most convinc- 
ing campaign argument is the one that was 
adopted by the National Committee in the 
phrase: “He kept us out of war.” We 
Americans have no quarrel with any country, 
and we wish all men of all nations peace and 
prosperity. How, then, could we be dragged 
into war except through our own shocking 
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mismanagement, at a time when no nation on 
earth is willing to have war with us, and 
when none has even thought of denying us 
any rights that we chose to assert? 


Not to criticize but rather to 
analyze, we ask our readers to 
note the fact that the chief tri- 
umph of the Democratic campaign lies in its 
plan of shaping a variety of issues, in sucha 
way as to cause one to obscure the other, and 
with a view to appealing on different grounds 
to different groups and classes. ‘The dread 
of war and the love of comfortable prosper- 
ity are feelings by no means to be despised. 
In view of the disasters of Europe, our 
American States may well prize their im- 
munity thus far from such terrors. Thus 
the appeal to the pacifists is good politics. 
The supposed antagonism of the German 
sympathizers is counted upon to win the vote 
of many whose hearts are with Belgium, 
France, and England. On the other hand, 
the recent curt notes to England and the 
Allies are expected by some of the campaign 
managers to win pro-German votes for Wil- 
son at a time when Hughes and Roosevelt 
are mentioning the Lusitania in an irritating 
fashion. Many lines of argument are used 
to win the farmer vote for Wilson by. show- 
ing that Hughes is the candidate of Wall 
Street and “the interests,” while the present 
Administration is fighting the people’s battle 
against the money power and the trusts. 


All Things 
to All Men 


cogs . Nothing, however, has equaled 
ight Hours” | ; 
and the Labor in adroitness the appeal to the 
— labor vote based upon the two 
words “eight hours.” There is not the slight- 
est reason in the world to regard Mr. Wil- 
son as more favorable to an eight-hour day 
or to the amelioration of labor conditions 
than Mr. Hughes. Mr. Wilson’s record is 
that of one who had strongly opposed the 
national child labor legislation, which at the 
last moment of the recent session he brought 
into existence by a swift and brilliant change 
of view and policy, for which we are glad 
to accord him praise. The Eight-Hour Law 
for the unions operating railroad trains had 
never been proposed or advocated by anyone, 
least of all by President Wilson. It was as 
unexpected as if Mr. Wilson had suddenly 
demanded that Congress pass a law giving 
all cooks fifty dollars a month and the 
“basic” eight-hour day, while ignoring wait- 
resses and chambermaids. ‘The facts were 
that the best-paid and best-organized men in 
the railway service believed that conditions 


were ripe for forcing the railroads to give 
them a large increase in pay. ‘The period of 
idle cars and slack business was at an end; 
the country’s traffic was straining transpor- 
tation facilities; and a league of the locomo- 
tive engineers, firemen, conductors, and 
trainmen of all the roads in the country to 
strike simultaneously was a threat against 
the entire public rather than against rail- 
way managers. 


Since the argument of the broth- 
erhoods lay in their supposed 
ability to hold up the business 
of the entire country, and since their demand 
was purely arbitrary, there was nothing in 
the nature of the case which could have pre- 
vented their demanding a six-hour’ basic 
day, instead of one of some other length. 
The miners of the country are now under- 
taking to secure a seven-hour day, and they 
have our sympathy and best wishes. The 
public has cheerfully paid a little more for 
coal in recent years, because the lot of miners 
was being alleviated. There are many well- 
informed people who think that railroad 
trainmen, as compared with most workers, 
are fortunate as regards both wages and 
conditions of labor. With compact organ- 
ization, these railroad brotherhoods have 
been able to secure constant advances, and 
they have been the great champions of the 
principle of arbitration. In their latest and 
most sweeping demand, they refused arbi- 
tration when the railway companies offered 
it, and they were obdurate, according to the 
President of the United States, even when 
he urged them, offering to appoint all the 
arbitrators himself. 


The Workers’ 
Demands 


Curiously enough, it was Presi- 
dent Wilson who seemed to be 
the person most disturbed over 
the prospect of the great strike. He rushed to 
Congress, asking to have a law passed which 
would compel the railway employers to pay 
these men on the eight-hour basis after Janu- 
ary 1, as much as they now pay on the ten- 
hour basis. And he put every pressure upon 
Congress to pass this law by Saturday night, 
while he signed it on Sunday, because the 
four masterful chiefs of the brotherhoods 
would not postpone for a moment the strike 
that they were going to precipitate Monday 
morning. Mr. Wilson all his life has been 
a critical publicist who has not hesitated to 
say what he thought of certain kinds of 
legislative and executive action. ‘There is 
not in the United States any man, it is rea- 


How Mr. Wilson 
Responded 
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sonable to say, who—if in his accustomed 
place as observer and critic he had looked on 
at this Congressional performance—would 
have excoriated the surrender with such 
wealth and brilliancy of denunciation as 


Woodrow Wilson himself. 


It is not a question of concern 
for the finances of the railroad 
companies. They will find 
means to protect their own interests in what 
is, after all, in the long run a land of justice 
and fair play. Nor has anybody grudged to 
the railroad trainmen as good wages as they 
can obtain. It will be only too short a time 
within which they will have to learn that 
the principles of demand and supply in the 
labor market can not pass them by as an 
exempt class, favored beyond other people. 
They are a manly lot of men, and we are 


A Question of 
Methods 





sure it goes against their grain to be sneered 
at as having been taken under the wing of 
the Government as if they were different 
from ordinary men in the economic world. 
The shocking thing is that even in the face 
of a Presidential campaign their strike 
threats could scare the Government of the 
United States. They themselves were—as 
we are informed—wholly astonished. The 
President had only to remind the brother- 
hood chiefs of their own arbitration record, 
and to stand squarely against hold-ups and 
in favor of just methods. ‘There would 
have been no strike; there would assuredly 
have been arbitration; and the President 
would have been commended for his obvi- 
ously right course. There ought to be no 
railroad strikes; and in this case a strike 
would have been inexcusable. But the pre- 
ventive used was worse than strikes, 
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As we explained last month, this 
ane bill does not shorten the hours 

of railroad freight-train work- 
ers, but provides a different basis for reckon- 
ing wages. At present they obtain no over- 
time pay if they make their daily run within 
ten hours. The new law reckons overtime 
if they do not finish the day within eight 
hours. At the first blush, the indignant rail- 
way managers naturally gave out extreme 
figures to show the immense burden the new 
law would throw upon them. Instantly the 
Democratic campaign managers, together 
with certain labor leaders, undertook to make 
it appear that the great railroad barons, be- 
ing part and parcel of the Wall Street money 
power, were solidly supporting Hughes, 
while Wilson, “the friend of labor,” had the 
courage to stand as the heroic champion of 
the common wage-earner. The more Mr. 
Hughes pointed out the impropriety of the 
method by which the railroad labor bill 
had been passed, the better the Democratic 
campaign managers were pleased; because 
Labor has more votes than Capital, and 
they were having the wedge driven just 
where they wanted it. Fortunately, the 
seeming unity of the railway presidents was 
broken by Judge Lovett, now head of the 
Harriman system, himself a lifelong Texas 
Democrat and railroad lawyer, who came out 
for President Wilson on general principles. 


‘eas Mr. Lovett was followed by 
ailroad ; : . 
Apologist that wise and genial philosopher, 
for Wilson Mir, F, D. Underwood, presi- 
dent of the Erie system, who gave out to the 
press on October 15 an extended interview 
containing his reasons for supporting Presi- 
dent Wilson. In the matter of the rail- 
road brotherhoods, Mr. Underwood refuses 
to believe that “President Wilson played 
politics.” “I once stated,” says Mr. Under- 
wood, “and now reaffirm, that my opinion is 
that he used his best judgment in doing as 
he did. No one could fairly accuse him of 
playing politics, and while my views did 
not correspond with his, I concede that his 
motives were honest.” At length Mr. Un- 
derwood proceeds to his explanation of it 
all in the following words: “The misrepre- 
sentations of the brotherhoods, which he mis- 
took for truth, moved him to action.” It is 
not Mr. Underwood’s way to impugn mo- 
tives—not even those of politicians at elec- 
tion time. But he makes the President ride 
on the other horn of a dilemma, for he dis- 
parages the Presidential intelligence. How 
is it that with Mr. Underwood himself, 


and all the other railway presidents, earnest- 
ly explaining the matter to President Wilson 
at the time, our chief executive should be- 
come the victim of ‘“misrepresentations” on 
the part of such excellent and honest labor 
leaders as Stone, Garretson, Carter, and Lee? 


It does not seem to us that the 

Nobody 3 
“misrepree brotherhoods misrepresented, on 
sented” the one hand, or that the railway 
presidents misrepresented on the other. Nor 
does it seem to us that any intelligent public 
man at Washington failed to understand, or 
“mistook for truth” anything that was er- 
roneous in the claims or statements of either 
side. For thirty years Mr. Wilson has 
shown a keen intelligence in analyzing and 
appraising precisely such episodes. Nothing 
could be farther from the methods that he 
taught his students to employ in political 
criticism than lack of entire frankness in dis- 
cussing such a matter. And he would de- 
mand it, even when Mr. Wilson himself 
happens to be the President in the case, in- 
stead of being, as formerly, the outside 
critic. He will be more amused than com- 
forted by Mr. Underwood’s assurance to the 
public that Wilson meant well but was 

fooled by the labor leaders. 


We are thoroughly glad the 
The heart of brotherhoods have not embarked 
upon their strike; for such a 
method would have done them great harm 
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and would also have inconvenienced the pub- 
lic. There is a welcome tendency towards 
shorter hours of labor, which this episode 
at least does something to advertise. In due 
time the railway labor claims will find ad- 
justment on right grounds and by proper 
methods. What interests us all now is the 
way in which a false issue is being used for 
political advantage. The campaign workers 
will naturally play the issue for all it is 
worth, and nobody will blame them. But 
labor-union leaders know better; and in so 
far as their consciences and their intelligence 
govern them they must be a trifle uneasy. 


ae re: By the middle of November the 
the Public, . American public will be making 
the best of the results, whichever 

way the election goes. Everyone who is in- 
telligent. knows that Mr. Hughes would 


make a fine President. He is a strong ex- 
ecutive, has made a great reputation as a 
judge in the interpretation of our laws bear- 
ing upon the forces of business and economic 
life, has a balanced and courageous mind, 
has immense capacity for hard work, is above 
petty and unworthy political actions, and 
represents a clean-cut devotion to American 
honor and American interest. If Mr. Wil- 
son is elected for another term, he will be 
accepted as President of the whole country, 
and will only have to find clear and firm 
courses of action in order to add the un- 
qualified approval of the discerning to the 
popularity he has won on the unsound plea 
that he is the champion of the “‘masses” as 
against the “classes.” The contest is not 
between parties, nor is it even between rival 
candidates. If Wilson is defeated he will 
have defeated himself. The recent record 
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of the Republicans gives them no positive 
claim. They have had no policies as a 
party, any more than the Democrats have 
had. Mr. Wilson personally has had a 
four years’ career of the most bewildering 
and incalculable activities. ‘These will have 
won for him a variegated support, immense 
in its aggregate. It will have alienated and 
antagonized other elements also totaling 
large. It now seems likely that his support- 
ers on November 7 will be more numerous 
than his opponents. A more logical and 
better-balanced contest would have been as- 
sured if the Republicans had nominated Col- 
onel Roosevelt, though the resu!t might have 
been equally uncertain. 


IsThieq  Lhere is one thing that it is just 
“@ood"’ Admin- and proper to say at this jJunc- 

istration? ture, in pages of comment that 
endeavor to be straightforward in their esti- 
mate of public matters, but that are not 
meant to be partisan. It is this: If the Re- 
publicans come back to power, they will find 
the Government and the country in very 
good shape. We are not in the least im- 
pressed by the Republican attacks on the 


general efficiency and fidelity of the Admin- 
istration. ‘This, in our opinion, has been 
one of the very best Administrations—one 
of the freest from scandal and impropriety— 
in the entire history of the country. We 
have not approved, in general, of the han- 
dling of diplomatic and foreign affairs by 
the Wilson Administration. It has been 
regrettably unsuccessful in dealing with the 
problem of military defense. But it has 
acted, even in such matters, in good faith 
and according to its best lights. When one 
comes to the normal work of the executive de- 
partments, the Administration is not perfect 
but it is commendable. Its surrender of civil- 
service reform principles to the Democratic 
politicians in some quarters is not consist- 
ent with President Wilson’s academic record 
on this question; but we do not find that 
the civil service has been grossly given over 
to the party spoilsmen. Great departments 
and special bureaus have been admirably 
carried on. In the quiet, efficient work of 
Secretary Houston, American agriculture has 
found competent leadership, and a remark- 
able record of constructive progress stands 
to the Department’s credit. Secretary Lane 
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MEMBERS OF THE REPUBLICAN ADVISORY CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE, AS RECENTLY PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE NEW 
YORK HEADQUARTERS . 

(Standing, from left to right: Governor Beeckman of Rhode Island, Victor Rosewater of Nebraska, Ex-Governor 
Eberhart of Minnesota, Raymond Robbins of Illinois an¢é Frank Hitchcock. Seated, also from left to right: Hon. 
Theodore E. Burton of Ohio, Hon. James Wilson of Iowa, National Chairman William R. Willcox of New York, 
Charles G. Dawes of Chicago, and John Wanamaker of Philadelphia and New York) 
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has been a fine administrator, and has 
in legislation and in practical work 
shown himself a statesman in the 
best sense. "The Post-Office Depart- 
ment has some hard problems on its 
hands, but it has been working upon 
them in good faith, and certainly, 
though Mr. Burleson is a trained poli- 
tician, he has not made anything like 
such glaring political use of his De- 
partment as has more than one of his 
Republican predecessors. The Treas- 
ury Department under Mr. McAdoo 
has had to face financial problems in 
an unexampled period, and it is sur- 
prising that the things done should 
have been so fully acquiesced in, and 














should have aroused so little of parti- 
san opposition. ‘The Department of 
Justice does not seem to have been 
bringing invidious prosecutions, nor to 
have been protecting some corpora- 
tions while assailing others. Brother 
Daniels as Secretary of the Navy has been 
heavily pounded, but Mr. Baker as Secre- 
tary of War is personally admired by Repub- 
licans. And even Mr. Daniels seems to bear 
up, and to live down many of the criticisms 
of those who have not thought him a com- 
petent head of the Navy Department. 


If a Republican Congress should 
come in, it could go forward 
upon the existing basis. It 
would have to make some tariff changes, but 
it would find the Underwood Tariff a better 
basic line than the old Payne-Aldrich Tar- 
iff, from which to deal with one schedule 
after another. ‘The President has not yet 
appointed the Tariff Commission which the 
new law authorizes; but it issupposed that 
the members will be practical and scientific, 
rather than partisans or the devotees of a pre- 
conceived theory. Certainly the Republi- 
cans will not wish to undo the Federal Re- 
serve Act or the Rural Credits Act, al- 
though they may find occasion to make some 
amendments in detail. -Nor is it to be 
thought for a moment that the Republicans 
would undo the constructive work which 
has given us the Federal Trade Commission, 
with its useful function of examining into 
alleged restraints of trade and supposed 
monopolies. Surely the Republicans would 
not repeal the federal Child Labor Act, nor 
would they lay a finger upon the new scheme 
which apportions money to the States for 
the building of good roads. They would be 
obliged to tear up the Hay military bill, 


Something to 
Build Upon 
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and to find some way of providing for the 
general training of young citizens upon the 
Swiss, Dutch, or Australian model. But 
as respects this matter the whole country 
has had to emerge from its dense ignorance, 
and to learn common sense. Republicans 
and Democrats alike have until lately failed 
to understand that our military system is 
wrong in every fundamental respect. It can 
only be said that the Republicans now seem 
to understand the subject a very little better 
than the Democrats. 


In respect to certain controversies 
Invidgee, org Of the past year or two, there is 

a word that we have never used 
in this magazine nor allowed to be used. 
We have never discoursed about the “hy- 
phen” nor called any group of our fellow 
citizens “hyphenates.” The thing has been 
so silly as to be unworthy of serious atten- 
tion. We have a great many men of Hun- 
garian origin here, who are thoroughly good 
Americans but are sympathetically concerned 
for Magyar destinies. We have no idea 
whether their Magyar sympathies will in- 
fluence their voting here, or whether they 
can find reason for supporting Hughes ra- 
ther than Wilson. We have a large and ad- 
mirable body of citizens whose parents or 
grandparents have come from Germany. We 
have not very many relatively who have 
come from Germany themselves, because in 
recent years Germany has been able to em- 
ploy all of its sons in its growing industries. 
According to our best information and be- 

















PREPAREDNESS 


Soutn America: “What kind of a tree is that, 


Uncle?” 
Uncte Sam: “That is a very dangerous kind of thorn, 
which nowadays must be cultivated by all of us.” 


From Sucessos (Valparaiso, Chile) 


lief, the great body of Americans of Ger- 
man origin have been firm in their devotion 
to the United States, even when sympathiz- 
ing with the cause of the Central Powers 
rather than with the cause of the British 
and Russian Empires. We have a great 
body of excellent citizens of Jewish faith 
who hate the Russian Government because 
of its bad treatment of Jews. We have no idea 
whether their Jewish sympathies incline them 
to go with Brandeis and Morgenthau in sup- 
port of Mr. Wilson, or with Oscar Straus 
and many others in support of Mr. Hughes. 
They are entitled to choose for themselves. 


Whose Lt happens that this country has 
“Americanism” become, through the British con- 
#sin Doubt? trol of the sea lanes, the great 
reservoir of food supplies, war munitions, 
and all sorts of material for the Allies. The 
vastness of the trade thus developed has 
practically committed our entire financial 
and industrial system to an association with 
the policies of the British Government that 
for working purposes is quite as intimate as 
that of Britain with the industrial system 
of Canada. We have no fears whatever for 
the Americanism of the groups of people 
sneered at as “hyphenates,” whether they 
have come originally from England, France, 
Ireland, Germany, Poland, Russia, Italy, or 
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the Balkan States. The only people for 
whose Americanism we have had some anx- 
iety are those people of many generations of 
American blood who seem to have cared 
more for their opportunities to make money 
out of the European War than for the dig- 
nity and honor of our own country. It is 
our judgment that all of the belligerent 
European countries have behaved in the main 
quite admirably toward us. And to imag- 
ine that large bodies of Americans of recent 
foreign origin have been disloyal to the land 
of their adoption is ridiculous. Nothing 
could so have intensified their grateful loy- 
alty to America as their freedom here from 
the calamities that afflict Europe. 


For the first time in a Presiden- 
tial year, the voters are choosing 
United States Senators by direct 
popular action. ‘Two years ago the new 
method came into effect, and one-third of the 
Senators were elected: in their States by popu- 
lar vote. It is not yet certain whether the new 
system does or does not bring stronger men 
to the front than the old system. Except for 
party machines, the old system might have 
been preferable. As things are in our politi- 
cal life, the new system in our opinion is 
an improvement. We present herewith the 
names of the men who have been duly nomi- 
nated and are running for the Senate on the 
Democratic and Republican tickets in thirty- 
two States. Indiana will elect two men, be- 
cause of a vacancy caused by the death of 
Senator Shively. Maine acted in the Sep- 
tember election, and chose two Republicans 
—Messrs. Frederick Hale and Bert M. Fer- 
nald. The death of Senator Burleigh made 
necessary the filling of both seats from 
Maine. Arkansas would not vote for a Sen- 
ator this year but for the death of Senator 
Clarke. Our readers will remember that 
there are ninety-six Senate seats, two from 
each of forty-eight States, and that in the 
regular order of things thirty-two Senators 
are elected every two years. 


Electing United 
States 
Senators 


It will be noted in the list given: 
that there are no Republican 
nominees for the Senate in Flor- 
ida, Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia. In a 
number of the Southern States the real con- 
test is in the Democratic primaries, nomina- 
tion being equivalent to election. Of the 
thirty-two Democrats in the list, thirteen are 
already Senators and are seeking reélection. 
Of the twenty-eight Republicans in the list, 
eleven are already Senators. If, therefore, 


Old and New 
Men in the 
Senate 
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incumbents should all hold their seats—and 
most of them seem likely to do so—twenty- 
four experienced men would continue in the 
chamber as a result of this election, and eight 
new men would appear. One of these new 
men is almost certain to be Governor Hiram 
Johnson, of California. Another is equally 
sure to be the Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, of 
Minnesota. The State of New York will 
send a new man, and he will be either Mr. 
McCombs, four years ago chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, or Mr. 
Calder, a former Brooklyn Congressman. 
Pennsylvania will elect Mr. Knox, now in 
private life but formerly a Senator. The as- 
sumption, of course, that incumbents will 
hold their’ seats does not apply to all the 
States. It seems likely that Mr. Myron T. 
Herrick will beat Senator Pomerene in Ohio. 
It is quite possible that New and Watson 
may beat Kern and Taggart in Indiana. It 
does not seem probable that the Republicans 
will gain control of the Senate, although they 
may wipe out the Democratic majority in the 
House of Representatives. The Senate is 
changed more gradually—a wise system. 





After the election in Maine in 
September, Republican hopes 
were high, and the chances of 
Hughes seemed better than those of Wilson. 
As we have often pointed out, however, Wil- 
son had many advantages in the fact that he 
was in power and could make issues as he 
went along to suit emergencies. “Much was 
done at Washington in the closing days of 
Congress to improve Wilson’s chances, the 
climax being reached in the Railroad Eight- 
Hour Law. Mr. Wilson has the benefit, 
furthermore, of great cleverness and audacity 
in the campaign methods that have been used 
to give effect to this “friend-of-the-laboring- 
man” argument, and the “kept-us-out-of- 
war” slogan. This has not been a pictur- 
esque campaign, of torch-light processions 
and old-fashioned demonstrations.’ It has 
been a campaign of argument, chiefly on the 
one point whether somebody else could have 
managed affairs better than Wilson has done. 
The burden of proof in such cases must lie 
with those who attack; and Mr. Wilson’s 
advantage of position has been used to the 
utmost by a very capable, zealous, and loyal 


As tothe 
Campaign 





STATE DEMOCRAT 
V2.7 011): are *Henry F. Ashurst 
Arkansas...... Justice W. F. Kirby 


California..... George S. Patton 
Connecticut.... Homer S. Cummings 
Delaware...... Josiah O. Wolcott 
Ploridas..... +... Gov. Park Trammell 

: *John W. Kern 
Indyana:.... «... { *Thomas Taggart 
Maryland...... Cong. David J. Lewis 
Massachusetts. . John F. Fitzgerald 
Michigan...... Lawrence Price 
Minnesota..... Daniel W. Lawlor 
Mississippi..... *John Sharp Williams 
Missouri....... *James A. Reed 
Montana....... *Henry L. Myers 
Nebraska...... *Gilbert M. Hitchcock 
Nevada: 0.05. *Key Pittman 


*James E. Martine 
Andrieus A. Jones 


New Jersey.... 
New Mexico... 


New York..... William F. McCombs 
North Dakota Ex-Gov. John Burke 
2) 1) *Atlee Pomerene 


Ellis L. Orvis 
Peter Goelet Gerry 


Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island.. 


* Incumbent. 








CANDIDATES FOR 'THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


Tennessee...... Cong. Kenneth D. McKellar 
TREREGS. 5 c0'5 cisco *Charles A. Culberson 

WA: nc a's ies Ex-Cong. William H. King 
Mermonts. «0:65: Oscar C. Miller 
Mirginia’.:.:...:..,. *Claude A. Swanson 
Washington.... Ex-Sen. George Turner 
West Virginia. *William E. Chilton 
Wisconsin...... William F. Wolfe 
Wyoming...... Gov. John B. Kendrick 


REPUBLICAN 
Joseph H. Kibbey 


Harmon L. Remmel 

Gov. Hiram Johnson 
*George P. McLean 
*Henry A. du Pont 

(none) 

Harry S. New 

James E. Watson 

Dr. Joseph Irwin France 
*Henry Cabot Lodge 
*Charles E. Townsend 
Frank B. Kellogg 

(none) 

Walter S. Dickey 

Charles N. Pray 

Ex-Cong. John L. Kennedy 
Samuel Platt 

Joseph S. Frelinghuysen 
Frank A. Hubbell ; 
Ex-Cong. William M. Calder 
*Porter J. McCumber 
Ex-Gov. Myron T. Herrick 

— Philander C. Knox 

*Henry F. Lippitt 

Ben W. Hooper 

(none) 

*George Sutherland 
*Carroll S. Page 

(none) 

*Miles Poindexter 

Cong. Howard Sutherland 
*Robert M. La Follette 
*Clarence D. Clark 
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campaign organization. The Republican at- 
tack could not be made entirely coherent; 
and it has been a question whether some of 
the things said and done have not hurt more 
than they have helped. After all, the coun- 
try knows that it can have Mr. Hughes if 
it wants him; and Mr. Wilson for his part 
stands or falls on his record. The gambling 
chances for Hughes in September were re- 
garded by betting men as somewhat more 
favorable than in October. But only the un- 
informed attach much importance to the ordi- 
nary reports of the betting odds. 


Late in October, the Democratic 

Rival Lead ~~ National Committee, in response 
to our request, assured us that 

they were confident of carrying thirty States 
with a total electoral vote of 339. This 
would leave to the Republicans a possible 
eighteen States with a total electoral vote of 
192. Their claim includes all the usual 
Southern States, with Maryland, Delaware, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri. 
They claim Colorado and also Arizona, but 
put New Mexico in the doubtful list. They 
claim Washington, Idaho, and Montana, 
putting California and Oregon in the doubt- 
ful list. They claim Nevada, assigning Utah 
to the doubtful. They claim Ohio and Indi- 
ana, also Wisconsin, putting Illinois and 
Minnesota in the doubtful list. They claim 
Nebraska and Oklahoma, conceding Kansas 
to the Republicans. They claim New York 
and New Jersey, also Connecticut, while 
putting Massachusetts in the doubtful list. 
They put both North Dakota and South 
Dakota in the list of States possibly Demo- 
cratic, but doubtful. Thus, besides the 
thirty that they fully claim, they mark ten 
more as “possibly Democratic,” leaving only 
eight States which they concede to Hughes 
and the Republicans. These eight are Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, Kansas, and Wyoming. 
As for the Republicans, they concede the 
so-called “‘solid South” from the start, and 
claim the rest of the country as good fighting 
ground. It is to be borne in mind that in 
all Presidential elections both sides claim to 
the very last that they will carry New York, 
Ohio, and Indiana. Both sides also usually 
claim Illinois. It is a surprise to us that 
Illinois is put in the doubtful list by our 
informants at Democratic” headquarters. 
Their chances in that State seem to insiders 
of the Republican camp to be better than in 
some of the other States (Ohio and Indiana, 
for instance) positively claimed for Wilson. 


The existing (Sixty-fourth) 
Croenment Congress will meet for its closing 
session on December 4. If noth- 
ing unusual arises to occupy its attention, its 
chief concern will be with the appropria- 
tion bills for the fiscal year beginning with 
the first of next July. President Wilson has 
promised to bring forward as unfinished busi- 
ness the pending proposal to increase the 
membership of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and his other plans for enabling 
the railroads to pass on to the public the 
burden due to the Eight-Hour Law. He has 
already appointed as members of the com- 
mission of three which is to observe the 
working of that act General Goethals, of 
Panama fame, Mr. Clark, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (formerly chief of 
the Brotherhood of Conductors), and Mr. 
Rublee (whose appointment to the Trade 
Commission was rejected by the Senate). 
These are excellent men of superior qualifi- 
cations. ‘They are not to act as arbitrators 
or judges, but merely to report how in their 
opinion the law bears practically upon the 
interests of the parties concerned. As the 
result of efforts of an unofficial kind, or- 
ganized and led by Mr. Howard Coffin, 
Congress provided for a Council of National 
Defense at the recent session, and the Presi- 
dent has named an advisory board of seven 
men. ‘These are Mr. Daniel Willard, of 
Baltimore; Mr. Samuel Gompers, of Wash- 
ington; Dr. F. H. Martin, of Chicago; Mr. 
Howard E. Coffin, of Detroit; Mr. B. 
Baruch, of New York; Dr. Hollis Godfrey, 
of Philadelphia; and Mr. Julius Rosenwald, 
of Chicago. They will be invaluable in a 
movement which a future number of this 
Review will more fully describe. 


slat Before the strike crisis had led 
ublie 
Ownership SO unexpectedly to the passage of 
inquiry the Railroad Eight-Hour Law, 
Congress had provided for a very important 
investigation of the whole subject of railway 
regulation and control. The inquiry is to be 
carried on under the chairmanship of Sen- 
ator Newlands by a joint Congressional com- 
mittee of ten. Federal incorporation, gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads and other 
public utilities, and all the major questions 
and problems of railway and telegraph opera- 
tion in their relationships to the Government 
and the public, are to be reported upon. The 
hearings, it is announced, will begin on No- 
vember 20. It is not going to be an easy 
task to produce a valuable and well-digested 
report upon these subjects, 
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pen In the middle of October it be- 
Foreign Loans came known that Great Britain 
Offered Here ould before long float a new 
loan in the United States to help pay for the 
stupendous importations from this country 
of war material and food-stuffs. It is under- 
stood that the new borrowing will be much 
after the fashion of the last, by which $250,- 
000,000 was secured in America for Great 
Britain by pledging the bonds of various for- 
eign countries and bonds and stocks of Amer- 
ican corporations. It will be remembered 
that Great Britain’s first and largest loan, 
floated here through the issuance of the so- 
called Anglo-French bonds, was arranged 
without any pledging of collateral or se- 
curity other than the joint promise to pay 
of the Kingdom of Great Britain and the 
Republic of France. ‘The bonds represent- 
ing this loan, running for five years and 
drawing 5 per cent. interest, have never 
sold since the dissolution of the underwrit- 
ing syndicate for more than 96, as against 
the issuing price of 98. The second, secured 
loan of $250,000,000 has, on the other 
hand, promptly gone to a slight premium, 
the market price of the bonds now being 
99% as against an issuing price of 99. It 
is fairly obvious that in order to tempt the 
American investor it is now, and until the 
end of the war will be, necessary to secure 
foreign loans floated in the United States 
with the pledge of adequate specific col- 
lateral. Within the past month the Amer- 
ican public has also subscribed for a loan 
of $50,000,000 to the City of Paris, this 
being the first time that city has borrowed 
outside of France. The American managers 
of this 6 per cent. loan, which was offered 
on terms to net the investor about 614 per 
cent., explained that the funds were to be 
used to increase the hospital facilities of the 
City of Paris, to build orphan asylums, ease 
the lot of widows of soldiers, maintain 
the unemployed, and aid the thousands of 
refugees who have flocked to the French 
metropolis. 


. The transactions noted above 
“represent one of the devices by 

which warring Europe is strug- 
gling to settle the unheard-of trade balance 
against her and in our favor. It looks now 
as if this trade balance for the year 1916,— 
being the excess value of our goods ex- 
ported to Europe over those imported from 
Europe,—would be in the neighborhood of 
three billion dollars. A second device to 
~ make up this great gap between the value 


Our Securities 
Sold Back 
by Europe 
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of goods purchased by Europe and her goods 
sold to us is the resale here of stocks and 
bonds of American railways and industrial 
concerns held by European investors. Presi- 
dent L. F. Loree, of the Delaware and Hud- 
son Railroad Company, has recently made a 
report on the volume of these operations 
which, while not pretending to be exact, is 
certainly more authoritative and valuable 
than any other esti:nate that has appeared. 
It puts the par value of American railway 
securities held abroad on January 31, 1915, 
at $2,700,000,000, and finds that this ag- 
gregate had been in eighteen months, on 
July 31 last, reduced to $1,400,000,000. 


Practically all of the $1,300,- 
000,000 of railway securities 
shown to have been sold during 
this period came from Europe; they have 
been offered persistently on the American 
market ever since the war began. . Mr. 
Loree followed a careful and scientific plan 
in making his calculation as to railroad 
stocks and bonds, and nothing so accurate 
has been done in the matter of industrial 
securities; but by using the ratio of foreign- 
held railway securities to industrials gen- 
erally accepted by bankers, 4 to 1, it is esti- 
mated that of the $675,000,000 of the latter 
class of securities held abroad in the winter 
of 1915 at least $300,000,000 have been 
resold to us. This brings the total liquida- 
tion of American securities during the last 
eighteen months to more than $1,500,000,- 
000. It is practically certain that the exact 
figure exceeds this, as many important Euro- 
pean holders of American stocks and bonds 
arrange that they appear currently as the 
property of American representatives. 


$300,000,000 
Industrials 
Also Returned 


A third recourse of Europe in 
settling her monstrous current 
debt to us for war supplies is the 
sending of gold in part payment, and our 
receipts of the precious metal from abroad 
have in the past two years greatly exceeded 
any other like period in our history. At the 
recent convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association, Director of the Mint Von En- 
gelken prophesied that this stream of gold to 
America will continue in huge volume. He 
declared that after studying the figures given 
him by the financial agents of the Allies, he 
looked for additional imports of $400,000,000 
in gold before we stopped melting up and 
turning into American money the English 
sovereigns and French 20-franc pieces now 
pouring in on us. Already the gold in the 


Our Flood of 
Gold 
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United States has risen to $24.80 per capita, 
as against only $8.40 twenty years ago, when 
Mr. Bryan was advocating bimetalism on the 
16-to-1 basis. 


The inevitable results of this 

Priges Mount gold inflation are rapidly rising 
, prices for commodities and over- 
speculation in industry and finance. ‘The 
cost of living in the United States has gone 
up over 30 per cent. since the war began, and 
is still going up, in the last month or two 
with accelerated rapidity. In Europe, of 
course, the rise has been even greater. In 
Germany and Austria the cost of food has 
increased more than 100 per cent. since the 
war began; in Great Britain the rise has been 
about 65 per cent.; in Norway 61 per cent.; 
Denmark 46 per cent.; Switzerland 41 per 
cent., and Italy 33 per cent. In October, 
“spot”? wheat sold in New York at $2.00 a 
bushel, against a price of $1.19 a year ago. 
Corn has risen within the year from 7734 
cents to $1.0414; flour from $5.75 to $8.80; 
pork from $17.00 per barrel to $30.50; and 
sugar from 5.15 cents to 7.25 per pound. 


sisnaett Outten But the most spectacular advance 
Prices Since iN an important commodity in 
the Civil War the United States has come on 
the Cotton Exchange. On October 18 the 
price reached 19 cents, apparently unaided 
by organized speculative maneuvers. ‘This is 
the highest price the Southern planters have 
received for cotton since Civil War days. It 
compares with five arid a fraction cents in 
the dark period of the autumn of 1914. The 
Government’s latest estimate of the 1916 
crop is 11,600,000 bales; about 3,000,000 
bales were carried over from last year, mak- 


ing less than 15,000,000 


$63.42 in October, 1916. The earnings 
of the great steel concerns are almost 
unbelievable. It is generally estimated 
that the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion will show net earnings for the calendar 
year of about $360,000,000. With such 
stimulating figures at hand, Wall Street 
has been seething with excitement and activ- 
ity. Up to October 11, when.the news of 
the U-53’s exploits brought a temporary in- 
terruption, the Exchange reported sales in 


' excess of a million shares on each of twenty- 


five successive days. ‘The great activity and 
the great advances in price were in the in- 
dustrials. Last year, for the first time, the 
average price of industrial stocks rose higher 
than the average price of railroad stocks, and 
many economists of the day expect that the 
railroads will never again catch up in the 
estimation of the investing public. The rea- 
son for such an opinion is easy to see. The 
huge war-time inflation of the gold supply, 
the consequent great increases in the prices 
of commodities which the railroads must pur- 
chase, including labor, make the railroads’ 
cost of furnishing transportation to their 
customers greater and greater every month. 
Practically everything is free to rise in price, 
and is rising, except what the railroads have 
to sell to their customers. ‘There the arti- 
ficial restraint of Government regulation, ex- 
ercised through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, holds down the price of what 
the railroad has to sell, in spite of all in- 
creases in the costs of producing it. 


On Saturday, October 7, the 
German submarine U-53 came 

Coast into the harbor at Newport, 
R. I., remained three hours, and sailed with- 


A Submarine 
Off Our 





bales to supply the world’s 
demands during 1917. Not 
only is domestic consump- 
tion large, insistent, and in- 
creasing, but export demands 
are growing every month, so 
that there will be practically 
no reserve. It must not be 
forgotten, too, that Germany 
and Austria at the end of 
next year will be about 
6,000,000 bales behind their 


normal needs. 


Average steel 
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Pass the prices per ton Photograph by American Press Association 


Railroads : 
have risen from 


$29.94 in January, 1915, to 


THE GERMAN SUBMARINE U-53 


(As photographed at Newport on October 7) 
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out leaving any hint as to her destination. 
Her officers made inquiries concerning the 
commercial submarine Bremen, long over- 
due at an American port, and left it to be 
inferred that their sole reason for putting 
into Newport was to get possible news of 
that vessel. The next day, Sunday, the 
U-53 sent to the bottom five ships off Nan- 
tucket Light. Three of these ships were 
British, one was Norwegian, and the fifth 
was of Dutch registry. It appears that all 
of the ships were duly warned and that 
all on board had time to get off in boats. 
No lives were lost. The United States Gov- 
ernment saw no cause for protest against the 
action of the U-53’s commander. ‘The sink- 
ing of all the ships took place outside the 
three-mile limit. One of the British ves- 
sels—the Stephano—was a passenger liner 
plying between Halifax and New York. She 
had women and children among her pas- 
sengers. ‘These. were brought to Newport 
by the United States destroyer squadron in 
response to wireless calls. Whether there 
was a violation of neutrality in the sinking 
of the Norwegian and the Dutch ship de- 
pends altogether on the nature of their 
cargoes. It is presumed that Germany will 
contend that at least portions of them were 
contraband. On the whole, the incident, 
though highly sensational, has developed no 
new diplomatic crisis and has not involved 
the United States in any way in the Euro- 
pean conflict. Meanwhile, the Bremen has 
been given up as lost. 


ra Early last month Marquis 
Japan’s ‘ ° 
New Okuma resigned as Premier of 
Premier 


Japan and the Emperor at once 
requested Field-Marshal Count ‘Terauchi, 
former Governor-General of- Korea, to or- 
ganize a cabinet. The fact that Count 
Terauchi had been a soldier all his life was 
seized upon by many writers for the press 
as presumptive evidence that his call to the 
Premiership meant the ascendancy of the 
extreme militarist and jingo elements in 
Japanese politics. So far as domestic policy 
is concerned, the Okuma ministry had evi- 
dently become weak, as tested by Parlia- 
mentary votes; but whether the accession of 
Count Terauchi means any reactionary 
change in foreign policy remains to be seen. 
It should not be assumed, without clear 
proof, that the new Premier is heading a 
“war party,” as some American newspapers 
have intimated. At any rate, there is no 
reason to look for an immediate change in 
the attitude of Japan towards America. 
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FIELD MARSHAL TERAUCHI, NEW JAPANESE PRIME* 
MINISTER, SUCCEEDING COUNT OKUMA 


At the beginning of October the 
Mexican-American Joint Com- 
mission transferred its sessions 
from New London to Atlantic City. The 
Mexican commissioners made the proposed 
arrangement for the patrol of the American 
border by Mexican Constitutionalist forces 
in place of United States troops the basis of 
a plea for financial assistance from Uncle 
Sam. The details of this plan for border 
control were discussed at length, but no con- 
clusion was announced. ‘The Mexican com- 
missioners made it clear that further inter- 
ference by the United States in Mexico’s 
internal politics would be resented. It was 
announced on October 18 that elections for 
a President of the Mexican Republic and 
also for members of the national Congress 
would be held in January or February, 1917, 
so that in all probability a President will 
take office at Mexico City before the next 
President of the United States is inaugurated 
at Washington. Meanwhile, President Wil- 
son has stated _that National Guard troops 
are still needed on the border, but some of 
the regiments from Northern States have al- 
ready been released from duty there. It 
seems understood that the Pershing troops 
are to be withdrawn soon from Mexican soil. 


The 
Mexican 
Situation 
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A CONFERENCE OF ANGLO-FRENCH WAR CHIEFS 


(From left to right: M. Thomas, French Minister 
of Munitions; General Sir Douglas Haig; General 
Joffre; and Mr. Lloyd George, British Minister of War) 


- The great war goes on with un- 
e War 
asWinter abated fury. Mr. Lloyd George, 
Approaches now the most potent of British 
leaders, serves notice that the fight must be 
to a finish and that peace mediators from 
outside will not be welcome. Ambassador 
Gerard’s return to New York from Berlin 
on a vacation proved to have no bearing upon 
peace proposals. ‘The larger recent events 
in the war itself are graphically recounted 
for our readers in this number by Mr. 
Simonds. When Rumania and Russia from 
the north, and General Sarrail’s great Allied 
army from the Salonica base, were supposed 
to have Bulgaria hopelessly between the 
upper and the nether millstones, the Ger- 
mans gave another exhibition of their su- 
perior military capacity and energy. It 
seems likely that Bulgaria is now safe for 
the winter, and that the connection between 
the Teutonic empires and Turkey can not 
be broken earlier than next summer. French 
strength under Joffre’s guidance shows no 
sign of weakening. The British Empire, -in 
spite of acrimonious family discussion over 
details, is supporting the war with ever-devel- 
oping resources of material and men. At 
least another year of war is commonly pre- 
dicted. It is evident that “economic” ex- 
haustion cannot end the struggle quickly. 
Each side can carry on agriculture and busi- 
ness, and pay war bills out of current earnings. 
Both British and German finance is sound. 


The plight of Greece has grown 
ee, mare desperate and pitiful with 
each succeeding episode since 
Great Britain and France landed troops at 
Salonica just a year ago. The Greeks are 
naturally pro-Ally, but for two years their 
pro-German King and Queen have kept 
them out of the war despite the efforts of 
Venizelos. With that brilliant statesman 
out of the Premiership, the Entente Powers 
have brought increasing pressure to bear 
upon King Constantine and upon the Greek 
leaders who have reluctantly accepted the 
hopeless task of forming and maintaining a 
satisfactory ministry. Demands followed 
upon demands until last month Greece was 
made to turn over her entire fleet to the 
British and French, withdrawing her own 
sailors. The exact purpose of the Allies 
remains a mystery ; but it is evident that they 
are in danger of losing the sympathy of the 
Greek people. At the outbreak of the great 
war, Greece was in possession of new terri- 
tory recently won from Turkey, and had 
further territorial aspirations. Now she has 
surrendered Salonica to the Allies, lost 
Kavala and hundreds of square miles of 
territory to the Bulgars, and seen Italy in 
possession of regions which had come within 
the dream of “greater Greece.” Venizelos 
and his followers, despairing of forcing the 
King to enter the war, last month began a 
revolution against the Athens government, 
the ultimate success of which would seem 
likely. The attention of our readers is called 
to an article on Venizelos by a Greek writer, 
beginning on page 502 of this issue. ° 


iii In the early months of the war 
That /sat it had seemed as if the small 
Peace ~_ kingdoms in the north of Europe 
and the Swiss Republic in the south might 
almost immediately be drawn into the con- 
flict. But Holland, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden remain neutral, while Turkey, Italy, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, and Greece—though far- 
ther removed from the chief battle lines— 
have drifted into the whirlpool. Even the 
distant and -peace-loving United States has 
been nearer to war than those European neu- 
trals which lie between one belligerent and 
another. Switzerland, entirely surrounded 
by war, has always had its French, German, 
and Italian elements and districts; yet we 
never hear of discord, of “hyphenism,” or of 
pleas for rival nationalisms among the Swiss. 
As France remembered Alsace-Lorraine, and 
as Italy longed to redeem the Trentino and 
Trieste—so Denmark has not forgotten the 
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loss of Schleswig-Holstein to Germany, and 
Sweden remembers that Finland was taken 
away from her by Russia. But Denmark and 
Sweden remain neutral in the present con- 
flict. The little kingdom of Holland, by lean- 
ing either to one side or to the other, could 
possibly have turned the scale, ended the war, 
and gained much for herself. She could even 
yet permit the great new army of Britain to 
cross Dutch soil and invade Germany with- 
out warning; or she could permit German 
soldiers to cross and invade England over- 
night from nearby Dutch ports and in Dutch 
vessels, protected by Germany’s submarine 
navy. Either way the rewards would be 
great; but Holland has preferred to remain 
neutral and suffer undeserved humiliation on 
the high seas, from both sides. 


Scandinavia. NOTWay, Sweden, and Denmark 
United,Though have developed a spirit of co- 
Humiliated : : . 

operation in matters affecting 
their foreign affairs. During September, the 
Premiers and Foreign Ministers of these 
three Scandinavian kingdoms met at Christi- 
ania, Norway’s capital, to develop measures 
for safeguarding their common _ interests. 
Earlier conferences had been held at Mal- 
moe, in Sweden, and at Copenhagen, the 
Danish capital. The diplomats have agreed 
to act in complete accord upon many matters 
affecting neutral rights and duties. There 
will be further conferences, as often as may 
be desirable. Great Britain’s plan of ration- 
ing the Scandinavian countries and Holland 
seems destined to continue while the war 
lasts. In order to reduce to a minimum 
the likelihood that imports might ultimately 
reach Germany, the British Government has 
forbidden neutral countries to import more 
than normal amounts. Thus when the statis- 
ticians of Lord Robert Cecil (Britain’s Min- 
ister of War Trade) discovered that one neu- 
tral had imported 50,000 tons of coffee when 
its normal imports should amount to 18,000 
tons only, he refused to give assurances that 
further imports would escape a prize court. 


Meanwhile it is not to be denied 
that the Scandinavian countries 
as well as Holland have pros- 
pered even under such restrictions. At first, 
war-time prosperity came only to the 
moneyed classes—as it did in the United 
States—but later it became general there 
also. . These four neutral countries in North- 
ern Europe have always had maritime im- 
portance far out of proportion to their size; 
and the principal effect of the war upon them 
has been vastly to increase their foreign 


Prosperity as 
Compensation 
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THE THREE KINGS OF THE NORTHLAND 


“No one need try to pull the wool over our ears— 
we are too used to the cold!” 


From Nebelspalter (Zurich) 


trade. Norway has sold chiefly to Great 
Britain, and has, besides, placed many vessels 
in the carrying trade for Britain and Russia 
(by way of new Russian ports in the north). 
Norwegian sympathies lie rather with the 
British, with whom they have long had inti- 
mate commercial relations. Their Queen, 
furthermore, is a sister of the King of Eng- 
land. Sweden, on the other hand, has found 
it more profitable to trade with Germany, 
for the Baltic Sea, which separates the two 
countries, cannot be blockaded or even domi- 
nated by the British navy. The Swedish 
people have therefore been made to suffer 
more from “blacklists” and trade restrictions 
than have their Norwegian neighbors. Thus 
imports from the United States were reduced 
by British regulations from $18,000,000 in 
the month of March, 1915, to $4,000,000 
in March, 1916. Upon several occasions 
Sweden has made emphatic protest to the 
Entente Powers against trade restrictions 
and interference with mails, even adopting 
retaliatory measures, or has made sharp reply 
to representations that Swedish neutrality 
has recently been partial to Germany, 


The war-time prosperity that has 
come to Holland has been over- 
shadowed by the enormous ex- 
pense of keeping the Dutch army mobilized 
ever since the beginning of the war, and by 


Holland and 
Denmark 
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DR. AURELIA HENRY 

HOPKINS REINHARDT 

(Dartmouth) (Mills College) 
TWO NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


DR. ERNEST MARTIN 


the cost of caring for Belgian refugees and 
interned combatants of several nationalities. 
Though the masses are pro-Ally in their sym- 
pathies, the governing class is pro-German. 
Both the husband and the mother of Queen 
Wilhelmina are of German birth. Holland’s 
differences with Germany have grown out 
of the activity of submarines. A settlement 
in the case of the Tubantia had not been 
reached when, last month, a second Dutch 
ship was destroyed. One of the six ves- 
sels sunk off Nantucket, during the visit 
of the German submarine U-53 to American 
waters, was the Dutch steamer Blommers- 
dijk, carrying a cargo of grain for the 
Netherlands Government itself. The Ger- 
man submarine commander seems to have 
acted unwisely. It is in Holland that 
Britain’s regulation of world commerce 
approaches perfection. The  semi-official 
Netherlands Overseas Trust receives all im- 
ports permitted to pass the British blockade, 
and guarantees that none shall reach Ger- 
many. In Denmark, interest in international 
affairs has for the past three months centered 
around the proposal to sell the Danish West 
Indies to the United States for $25,000,000. 
Although the purchase price is much higher 
than that set in previous negotiations, the 
treaty providing for the sale was ratified 
promptly by the United States Senate. In 
Denmark, however, certain phases of the pro- 
posal were seized upon by opponents of the 
party in power and made a political issue. 
The Danish people will vote upon the ques- 
tion in December, and it is believed that the 
treaty and sale will then be ratified. 


wis In the field of education one of 

College the most important events of the 
Heads ° P 

autumn was the installation of 

the new president of Dartmouth College, Dr. 

Ernest Martin Hopkins, who represents in 


‘ his career and antecedents a later type of 


college executive. Immediately after gradua- 
tion from Dartmouth, Mr. Hopkins had 
eight years’ experience as secretary of the 
former president of Dartmouth, Dr. Tucker. 
Naturally, that experience was chiefly on ex- 
ecutive and administrative lines, but since 
1910 Mr. Hopkins, in assisting various cor- 
porations to solve some of the problems con- 
stantly arising between employer and em- 
ployee, has been brought into more direct 
contact with the world of industry and busi- 
ness. Vocational guidance is a subject in 
which Mr. Hopkins has specialized particu- 
larly. A vacancy in the presidency of Mills 
College for Women, at Oakland, Cal., was 
recently filled by the election of Mrs. 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, a graduate of the 
University of California, who has received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
Yale. Mills is the only college exclusively 
for women on the Pacific Coast. 


to the Lhe American Indian can no 
~ Growing longer be described as the rem- 
nant of a dying race. For the 
first time in half a century a census has re- 
vealed a greater number of births than 
deaths in a single year among this people. 
The fact was brought out at the annual Lake 
Mohonk Conference last month, when Dr. 
Lawrence W. White gave an address en- 
titled, ““The Indian Is No Longer a Vanish- 
ing Race.” ‘The conference was also told 
how Commissioner Sells had begun, three 
years ago, a vigorous campaign to better sani- 
tary and hygienic conditions in Indian homes ; 
for this Commissioner cannot see why the 
Government should continue to spend large 
sums for the education of Indian youth if 
three-fifths of the children are to die before 
they reach the age of five! Dr. White gave 
figures to prove that the health campaign of 
the past three years has been effective beyond 
expectation. Many more medical officers 
and nurses are now on duty among the In- 
dians, and hospitals have been built and 
equipped in large number. “Save the 
Babies!” is now the popular slogan with 
thousands of Indian mothers in the West, 
and field officers of the Indian Service -testify 
to marked improvement in the cleanliness 
and sanitation of the homes into which these 
babies are born. 
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THE RULERS AND MILITARY LEADERS OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
(This notable picture was made at the British headquarters in France, on a recent visit of King George to the 


trenches. 
at the left. 


Next to him is President Poincaré. 
in command of France’s northern armies. 


General Joffre, the Frenchman in supreme command of the Allied forces on the Western front, stands 
In the center stands King George. 
At the extreme right is General Haig, the British commander-in-chief) 


Next to him is General Foch, 


RECORD .OF EVENTS IN THE 
WAR 


(From September 21 to October 20, 1916) 


The Last Part of September 


September 21.—An Austrian aviator destroys 
the French submarine Foucault in the southern 
Adriatic, by dropping bombs. 

September 22.—Bulgarian forces under German 
leadership, retreating in the Dobrudja district of 
Rumania, inflict heavy losses on the Rumanians 
in an encircling counter-attack. 

The French War Office announces that 55,800 
German prisoners were captured in the battles 
at the Somme River in France, between July 1 
and September 18. 

The French Chamber of Deputies unanimously 
votes $1,767,600,000 war credits, for the remainder 
of the year. 

September 23.—Twelve Zeppelin airships carry 
out a night raid over London and the eastern 
coast of England; 38 persons are killed and 125 
injured; two of the airships are destroyed. 

September 25—A second German airship raid 
over England ‘causes the death of 36 persons. 

September 26.—Former-Premier Venizelos ar- 


rives at Crete and accepts membership, with Ad- 
miral Coundouriotis, in a provisional government 


whose object shall be the defense of Greek Mace- 
donia from Bulgarians, and the joining with the 
Allies against all their enemies. 

Combles, one of the principal objectives in the 
Somme offensive, is captured by British and 
French troops; Thiepval and Gueudecourt are 
also taken by the British. 

September 27.—It is estimated at Paris that the 
Allies in the Somme fighting have recaptured 
from the Germans 117 square miles of French 
territory. 

Announcement is made by New York City 
bankers of a $50,000,000 loan to Paris, to be used 
“for the alleviation of suffering caused by the 
war.” 

September 29.—A second defeat for Rumanian 
arms is inflicted by German and Austro-Hun- 
garian troops; the Russian First Army is sur- 
rounded at Hermannstadt and “destructively de- 
feated” by General von Falkenhayn, who takes 
3000 prisoners and large quantities of supplies. 

September 30.—With the declaration of Chios 
in favor of the national defense movement of 
Venizelos, all the Greek islands are in revolt 


against the Athens government. 
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British casualties during September average 
3800 a day, compared with 4100 in August and 
approximately 1000 daily during the first two 
years of war. 

The “daylight-saving” period comes to an end 
in Germany and England, and clocks are set 
back one hour to their normal basis for the fall 
and winter. 


The First Week of October 


October 1.—Ten Zeppelin airships drop bombs 
on the east coast of England; one of the machines 
is destroyed north of London. 

October 2.—A Rumanian army crosses the 
Danube between Rustchuk and Tutrakan and in- 
vades Bulgaria, with the object of getting in the 
rear of Field Marshal von Mackensen’s army 
operating in Dobrudja. 

The small French cruiser Rigel is sunk by a 
German submarine in the Mediterranean. 

The Rumanian army of 15,000 invading Bul- 
garia, is routed by Germans and Bulgarians 
under Field Marshal von Mackensen, in an en- 
circling attack, and is forced to withdraw. 

The Allied army in Macedonia advances on 
both wings of a battle-line extending 150 miles; 
it is estimated that the Serbians have won back 
230 square kilometers of their own territory. 

October 4.—The French auxiliary cruiser Gal- 
lia (carrying 2000 French and Serbian troops to 
Salonica) and the Cunard steamship Franconia 
(engaged in transport service, but with no troops 
on board) are sunk by German submarines in 
the Mediterranean. . 

October 6.—Russian attacks on German and 
Turkish forces protecting Lemberg (Galicia) are 
declared to be the most violent delivered on the 
eastern front since the war began. 

October 7.—A German war submarine, the 
U-53, enters Newport Harbor and leaves after 
the commander pays his respects to the American 
naval officer and announces that his vessel is 17 
days out from Wilhelmshaven, with supplies 
enough to last three months. 

British and French troops in the Somme dis- 
trict advance on a front of ten miles, the British 
occupying the village of Le Sars, within four 
miles of Bapaume. 


The Second Week of October 


October 8.—Six merchant steamships (four 
British, one Norwegian, and one Dutch) are sunk 
off the island of Nantucket, Mass., by a German 
submarine; American warships from Newport 
rescue the passengers and crews. 

It is estimated at London that the Austro- 
German army under Von Falkenhayn has forced 
the numerically superior Rumanian army to give 
up 5000 square miles of conquered territory in 
Transylvania, including Kronstadt and Hermann- 
stadt. 

A new cabinet is formed in Greece by Prof. 
Spyridon P. Lambros. 

October 10.—The State Department at Wash- 
ington makes public its reply (dated August 31) 
to identic memoranda from France, Great Britain, 
Russia, and Japan (dated August 22), which had 
asked neutral governments to exclude belligerent 
submarines from neutral waters; the United 
States expresses its surprise and rejects the pro- 
posal. 

October 11.—Upon the demand of Great Britain 


and France the entire Greek fleet and sea-coast 
forts are turned over to the Allies or dismantled. 

The British House of Commons agrees to a 
thirteenth war credit of $1,500,000,000, bringing 
the total to $15,660,000,000. 

October 12.—The Italian War Office declares 
that 30,881 Austrian prisoners have been captured 
on the Julian Alps front since August 6. 

In an interview granted to the correspondent of 
the London Times, King Ferdinand of Rumania 
appeals to the Allies not to permit Rumania to 
suffer the fate of Belgium and Serbia. 

October 13.—Rumanian resistance to the Ger- 
man advance stiffens, and London reports that 
the Allies are rapidly transferring men and sup- 
plies in an effort to redeem the Rumanian blun- 
der in invading Transylvania; almost the entire 
Austrian territory occupied has been relinquished 
by the Rumanians. 

October 14.—The State Department at Wash- 
ington makes public the reply of the British and 
French governments (dated October 12) to the 
American protest of May 24 against interference 
with the mails; the reply is an argument uphold- 
ing the legality of mail seizures and refusing to 
accept the contentions of the United States. 


The Third Week of October 


October 16.—The Allied fleet in Greek waters, 
“to insure its safety,” takes over the three war- 


. ships which remained under Greek control; dem- 


onstrations against the Allies occur in Athens, and 
1000 French and Italian sailors are landed to 
preserve order. 

The Entente powers recognize the provisional 
Greek government set up by the Venizelos revolu- 
tionists at Salonica and Crete; the Greek Cabinet 
under Premier Lambros remains unrecognized. 

October 17.—Taking the initiative in Galicia, 
German troops make successful attacks upon the 
Russian lines southeast of Lemberg—presumably 
weakened to assist the Rumanians in the Dob- 
rudja district. 

President Wilson announces the failure of his 
efforts to induce the European powers to agree 
upon terms for the relief of Poland by the citi- 
zens of the United States; replies to his letter of 
July 29 had been received from the King of 
England, the President of France, and the Em- 
perors of Russia, Germany, and Austria. 

October 18.—The Germans launch an attack 
against the Russian line from the Pinsk marshes 
to Rumania (300 miles). 

The British Parliament, by a majority of 197, 
postpones consideration of the Irish question, the 
matter having been brought up by John Redmond, 
the Nationalist leader. 

October 19.—The Cunard liner Alaunia, with 
10,000 tons of war supplies, is sunk by a mine in 
the English Channel. 

The British Chancellor of the Exchequer, Regi- 
nald McKenna, declares in the House of Com- 
mons that Britain is spending $10,000,000 a day. 

October 20.—Rumania reports that an Austro- 
German invading army, under General von 
Falkenhayn, has been driven back to the border; 
the Bulgar-German army in the Dobrudja dis- 
trict of Rumania begins a new offensive on the 
entire front. 

The American agents of the Bremen, Ger- 
many’s second trans-Atlantic merchant  sub- 
marine (which left Bremerhaven about Septem- 
ber 1) abandon hope of her safe arrival. 
































@ International Film Service 
THIRTY THOUSAND AMERICAN TROOPS PASSING IN REVIEW ON THE MEXICAN BORDER 


(The greatest marching body of American troops since Lincoln reviewed the Northern armies, in Washington, at 
the close of the Civil War) 


RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


(From September 21 to October 20, 1916) 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

September 23.—President Wilson, speaking to 
New Jersey business men at his summer residence 
at Long Branch, defends his solution of the rail- 
road crisis and declares that the principle of the 
eight-hour day is not arbitrable. 

September 25.—In an address at Dayton, Mr. 
Hughes, Republican Presidential candidate, de- 
clares that the Railroad Eight-Hour Law does not 
limit hours, but regulates wages. 

September 26—In the New Jersey primaries, 
Senator Martine (Dem.) is renominated, defeat- 
ing Attorney-General Westcott, supported by the 
Administration; the Republican nominee is Joseph 
S. Frelinghuysen. 

October 3.—Elections to the Philippine Senate 
are won by Nationalist candidates in 19 out of 22 
districts. 

October 5.—The President appoints Major- 
Gen. George W. Goethals, Edgar E. Clark (of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission), and 
George Rublee (of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion) as members of the board created by Con- 
gress to investigate the working of the Railroad 
Eight-Hour Law. 

October 11.—The President appoints seven 
members of a citizens’ Advisory Commission to be 
associated with the Council of Defense created 
by Congress. 

October 12.—Candidate Hughes (in reply to a 
question during an address at Louisville) declares 
that if he had been President the Lusitania would 
not have been sunk, for the personnel and decla- 


rations of the State Department would have com- 
manded respect. 

October 19.—President Wilson makes three ad- 
dresses in Chicago. . . . Mr. Hughes returns to 
New York from his third western campaign trip. 


October 20.—It becomes known that the United 
States Army has awarded contracts for 175 
aeroplanes, to cost $3,000,000, with arrangements 
for 200 others nearing completion. 


AMERICAN RELATIONS WITH MEXICO 


September 22.—Regiments of the National 
Guard of Kansas, Wisconsin, and Wyoming, are 
ordered to the Mexican border. 

October 2—The Mexican-American Joint Com- 
mission transfers its place of meeting from New 
London, Conn., to Atlantic City, N. J. 


October 5.—Méilitia organizations still in State 
mobilization camps (approximately 8000 men) 
are ordered to the Mexican border. It is stated 
at Washington that there are 104,000 National 
Guardsmen at present on the border. 


October 14.—In a letter to Governor Whitman 
of New York, President Wilson declares that the 
emergency which led to the call of the National 
Guard on June 18 still exists, and that it is im- 
possible to set a date for the return of the troops. 


October 15.—It is understood that the Joint 
Commission, which has been trying for six weeks 
to adjust the Mexican-American problems, is not 
yet near an agreement upon important matters, 


although still hopeful. 
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From the Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C. 


DR. HIPOLITO IRIGOYEN, INAUGURATED PRESIDENT OF 
ARGENTINA ON OCTOBER 12 

(President Irigoyen was born in Buenos Aires nearly 
fifty years ago. For over twenty years he has been 
prominently identified with political activities, ‘although 
never before serving in public office. He has held the 
professorship of civic instruction at the Buenos Aires 
Normal School for Women, and has also held a chair at 
the University of Buenos Aires. He is a man of con- 
siderable wealth, and it is said that he has made over 
his Presidential salary of $31,600 per year to the United 
Charities of Buenos Aires) 


October 19.—A detachment of American troops 
and thirty armed Mexicans exchange shots in the 
Big Bend district of Texas. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


September 30.—The Danish Parliament passes 
a bill providing for a vote of the people on the 
question of the sale of the Danish West Indies 
to the United States The Chinese gov- 
ernment contracts with an American corporation 
for the construction of 1100 miles of railroads, 
involving an expenditure of more than $60,000,000. 

October 1.—In the Nicaragua election, Emiliano 
Chamorro (formerly Minister at Washington) is 
chosen President, the adherents of Irias (Liberal) 
practically abstaining from voting; it is de- 
clared that the presence of American warships, 
and the moral backing given to Chamorro by the 
Administration at Washington, materially influ- 
enced the result. 

October 3.—Count Okuma, Prime Minister of 
Japan, resigns. 

October 4.—Lieut.-Gen. Count Seiki Terauchi is 
requested by the Emperor to form a ministry in 
Japan. 

October 12.—Dr. Hipolito Irigoyen is inaugur- 
ated as President of Argentina. 

October 14.—Japan and Russia enter protests at 


Peking against contracts for railroad and canal 
construction granted to an American corporation. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


September 25.—Transactions on the New York 
Stock Exchange total $2,192,300 shares, the heay- 
iest trading since 1907; United States Steel Cor- 
poration stock reaches 120, a rise of 33 points 
within two months. 


September 28.—The general sympathetic strike 
called by labor organizations in New York City 
to force a settlement of the traction strike fails to 
win the support of the workers. . 


September 30.—The 250-mile Astor Cup auto- 
mobile race, at New York City, is won by John 
Aitken, driving a Peugeot car, with an average 
speed of 104.81 miles an hour. 

October 2.—The Government’s report on the 
cotton crop indicates a total of 11,637,000 bales 
(500 Ibs.), a small average yield from a large 
planting. 

October 5.—The people of Nebraska celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the admission of their 
State into the Union. 

October 9.—The Government’s crop forecasts 
indicate a wheat yield of 607,557,000 bushels, the 
smallest since 1904; other cereal crops are also 
short. . . . A hurricane sweeping over the 
Danish West Indies causes wide suffering and 
heavy property loss. 

October 11-12.—T wo by-standers are killed and 
scores of persons hurt during strike riots at the 
Standard Oil plant in Bayonne, New Jersey. 

October 12.—The Boston American League 
baseball team wins the world’s championship 
series with the Brooklyn National League team, 
four games to one. 
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AMBASSADOR AND MRS. GERARD 
(Mr. Gerard returned to the United States last month, 


for his first vacation since he went to Germany as 
Ambassador three years ago) 
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ELEPHANT BUTTE. DAM, IN NEW MEXICO, FORMALLY DEDICATED ON OCTOBER 14 
(The largest mass of masonry in the world, creating the greatest irrigation reservoir—such in brief is the dis- 


tinction of Elephant Butte Dam. 


Texas, the dam creates a lake forty-five miles long and averaging six miles wide. 
Nearly 200,000 acres of land in New Mexico, Texas, and old Mexico are watered and re- 
In connection with the formal dedication, the Irrigation Congress assembled at the dam and at El Paso) 


forms a roadway across. 
claimed. 


October 20.—Wheat for December delivery 
reaches $1.7134 on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
the highest price (with the exception of a “cor- 
ner” period) since the Civil War; the demand 
grows for an embargo on wheat and flour ex- 
ports. 


OBITUARY 


September 22.—Bishop George W. Peterkin, of 
the Protestant Episcopal diocese of West Vir- 
ginia, 76. 

September 24.—Dr. Joseph Hoeing Kastle, di- 
rector of the Experiment Station of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, 52. 

September 26.—Vice-Admiral Concas y Palau, 
the Spanish arbitrator-in land disputes between 
Panama and the United States. 

September 27.—Rear-Adm. C. E. Vreeland, of 
the General Board of the Navy, 64. 

September 29.—James Haywood Southgate, of 
North Carolina, Prohibition candidate for Vice- 
President in 1896, 58. 

October 1—Major-Gen. Galusha Pennypacker, 
U. S. A,, retired, a distinguished Civil War com- 
mander, 72. . . . James P. Clarke, United States 
Senator from Arkansas, and president pro tem- 
pore of the Senate, 62. 

October 2.—Benjamin Kidd, the British author 
of works on social evolution, 58. 

October 4.—Major William Warner, former 
United States Senator from Missouri, 76. . . . 
George A. Joslyn, president and owner of the 
Western Newspaper Union. 


Situated on the Rio Grande, between Albuquerque, New Mexico, and El Paso, 


The crest of the structure 


October 5.—Prof. Austin B. Bassett, secretary 
of Hartford Theological Seminary, 57. .. . 
Rev. Dr. Marcellus Bowen, for nearly forty years 
an American missionary in Turkey, 70. . . . 
Emil Deckert, the German author of a famous 
descriptive work on North America. 

October 6.—Brig.-Gen. Delavin Viele, U. S. A., 
retired, 76. . . . Col. David Gregg McIntosh, 
a distinguished Maryland lawyer and Confed- 
erate veteran, 80. 

October 8.—Rear-Adm. Francis A. Cook, U. S. 
N., retired, commander of the cruiser Brooklyn 
at the battle of Santiago, 73. 

October 10.—Otto, the insane and deposed King 
of Bavaria, 68. 

October 12.—Rev. Dr. 
wood, the first Presbyterian 
Korea, 57. 

October 13.—Dr. Matthew Woods, a distin- 
guished Philadelphia author specialist on epi- 
lepsy, 67. . . . Nicola Filipescu, the Rumanian 
statesman. : 

October 14.—Virgil G. Bogue, 
American civil engineer, 70. 

October 15.—Rev. Dr. Francis Brown, presi- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary, 66. . 
Count F. A. Taube, formerly Swedish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 

October: 16—Henry Splitdorf, manufacturer 
and inventor of electrical appliances, 83. 

October 19.—Prof. David N. Camp, a promi- 
nent Connecticut educator, 96. 


Horace Grant Under- 
missionary in 


a distinguished 
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’ “COME, MOOSIE! GOOD MOOSIE! NICE MOOSIE!” has 
(The lucky man in the coming election will be he to whose tempting oats the Bull Moose is attracted) 
From the Globe (Utica, N. Y.) 


HE national campaign now about to _ 
close seems to have been marked by a 
lack of that intense partisan activity that 
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IS THIS HOW YOU FEEL ALSO? bate ae 
Miss CotumsBia: “So this is the national campaign!” THE GAME IS ON 
From the Journal (New York) From the Telegram (New York) 
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THE ANVIL CHORUS 
From the World (New York) 


usually characterizes our Presidential con- 
tests. “Columbia”—as the New York Jour- 
nal cartoon puts it—has been somewhat apa- 
thetic. Perhaps the people had quite made 
up their minds months ago as to whether 
to continue the Wilson Administration at 
Washington or to change it. This would 
account, in a measure, for a certain amount 
of indifference to the usual emotional appeals 
of a political season. Colonel Roosevelt 
has undoubtedly contributed much toward 
putting “punch” and ginger into the cam- 
paign—a fact readily recognized by the car- 
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HITTING THE LINE! 
From the Evening Sun (New York) 











SHAKE WILL. THAT'S 
THE FIAST SENSIBLE 
THING ‘You've ‘SAIP 

SINCE | KNOCKED Yov 
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RECONCILED 


(T. R. and Taft, at the Union League Club, New York, 
October 3) 


From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus) 


toonists. In the drawing from the New 
York World—which has been President 





A BIG-STICKER 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 
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HE KEPT US OUT OF WAR? 

















HIDING HIS HEAD 
From the North American (Philadelphia) 











WILSON’S FUTURE 


Witson: “And if I am not re-elected, I shall always 
be able to get a job as a note writer.” 


From Nebelspalter (Zurich) 








“I SEE NOTHING TO BE ASHAMED OF” 
From the Post Express (Rochester) 


Wilson’s stanchest newspaper supporter, both 
in editorials and cartoons—we see T. R. and 
Hughes hammering at Wilson’s record. This 
note—termed by some cartoonists as “knock- 




















POINTING WITH PRIDE 
From the News-Tribune (Duluth) . 
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SMASHING THROUGH 
From the Public Ledger (Philadelphia) 


ing’”—has been struck in many of the anti- 
Hughes cartoons. The Democratic slogans, 
“He kept us out of war” and “What would 
you have done?’ have been made much of 
by the pro-Wilson cartoonists, as has also the 
alleged German support of the Republican 
candidate. The anti-Administration cartoon- 
ists, on the other hand, have promptly taken 
up the gauntlet and played upon these pet 

















PUSSYFOOTING 
From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul) 
Nov.—3 
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ON TO VICTORY 
From the Chronicle (San Francisco) 


arguments in telling fashion. Other topics 
on which they have pounded the Democrats 
effectively have been the Mexican question, 
the tariff, the new railroad law, Wilson’s 
foreign policy—in dealing with which the 
cartoonist has usually stuck a white feather 
in the President’s cap or given him a white 














“HE KEPT US OUT OF WAR” 
From the Register and Leader (Des Moines) 
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“IT DID THE WORK, DIDN’T IT?” | 
From the News Press (St. Joseph) 


flag, denoting lack of courage—and, of 
course, alleged Democratic incompetence and 

















THE ASSAULT MAGNIFICENT ON THE ADMINISTRA= 
TION RECORD! 
From the Commercial Appeal (Memphis) 

















SEE THAT SIGN? 
(Trying to sell a book entitled ‘“‘Ain’t It Awful,” by 
H 


ughes, to busy Uncle Sam) 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland) 








PLEASING THE CUSTOMER 


Hucues: “If I haven’t got what you want, you'll 
find it across the aisle.” 


From the Times (New York) 


extravagance. On both sides, the “knights of 
the pencil” have done their share towards 
enlivening an otherwise quiet, campaign. 
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THAT MAN WILSON ! 
From the News: (Dallas) 

















WAR CARTOONS FROM ABROAD 








“BOCHE”’ (GERMAN) PEACE EFFORTS 
BetTHMANN-Hotitwec: “You have not kad much suc- 
cess, my dove!” ’ ce. 
The “dove” in the cartoon is a vulture disguised 
with “whitewash, guaranteed, made in Germany’’) 
From Péle-Méle (Paris) 
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GERMANY AS THE FALLING BALLOON 


“Isn’t it time to throw down the ballast, your 
majesty?” (The ballast bags are labeled Serbia, Bel- 
gium, and Poland, the Russian cartoonist implying that 
Germany will soon be willing to relinquish her hold 
on these countries) 


From Listok (Odessa) 





OH! PITY THE WOES OF A POOR NEUTRAL 


GrEEK Boy Constantine: ‘Come what may, I'll re- 
main neutral.” From Hindi Punch (Bombay) 

















“GERMANY AND PEACE 

Tue German: “If you don’t come by to-morrow, we 

“POOR GERMANIA! THE WAR GROWS LONGER AND ha | be hae” aia ‘ nivale 
LONGER AND HER SWORD GROWS SHORTER AND Peo; | Se ee ee a a 


SHORTER” From Mucha (Warsaw) From L’Asino (Rome) 
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RUMANIA (THROWING HERSELF BETWEEN TURKEY 
AND THE CENTRAL POWERS): “WITH YOUR 
PERMISSION, 1 WILL COME IN BETWEEN YOU.” 
From De Nieuwe Amsterdammer (Amstefdam) 


The whole Balkan situation seems to have 
reached the boiling point. Rumania has seen 
steady fighting since her recent entrance into 
the war, and some severe reverses. Greece— 
by revolution, and pressure from the Allies 
—has been pried from her neutral position, 
and Bulgaria, perhaps rueing her choice of 
sides, daily awaits the long-expected grand 
offensive from Salonica. 
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A “FREE” BALLOT 
Tue Attizs: “Now, my dear Greek, vote as you 
please—but according to our desires.”’ 
From Nebelspalter (Zurich) 




















THE ENTENTE’S WAR “ORCHARD” 


Rumania (entering): “There is now no doubt that I 
am going to win.” 

(Rumania’s entrance into the orchard may not have 
been without some thought of fruit-picking; but the fact 
that the “orchard” in the picture is really a cemetery 
coincides grimly with Rumanian disasters in the open- 
ing battles with the Teutons) 


From Blanco y Negro (Madrid) 





THE LONE BALKAN FOX 


A wily fox one day lost his tail in a German promise 
trap. He immediately endeavored to induce the other 
Balkan foxes to cut off their tails. ‘‘No,” replied the 
others, “you may take the consequences of your own 
foolishness, but we will not part with our tails to keep 
you company in your misery. The Allies and victory 
for ours.”” And sv they left him to bewail his loss. 
(After Aesop) 


From the Star (Montreal) 
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THE ROLE OF AMERICA 
According to a newspaper report, President Wilson 
declared that America was on the point of playing a 
great role in the world, whether it wished to do so or 
not. 
(The kind of “roll’? Uncle, Sam is playing in the 
cartoon throws some light on German opinion of Amer- 
ica’s place and influence in the world) 


From Simplicissimus © (Berlin) 





THE “NIPPERS” AND THE “NUT” 
(Mr. Lloyd George recently stated that he was satis- 


fied with the way things were going. He felt for the 
first time in two years that “the nippers were gripping 
and we should soon hear a crack, when we should be 
able to extract the kernel’) 


From Hindi -Punch (Bombay) 
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USELESS LABOR 


Uncte Sam (to warring nations climbing toward the 
wreath of victory): “You had better all stop, my good 
friends, you are about exhausted’’ ‘ 


From Nebelspalter (Zurich) 


The Allies’ cartoonists naturally derive 
much inspiration from the present offensive 
against the Germans, as is shown in the 
cartoons printed below. 
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AFTER TWO YEARS 


Britannia: “Now is the winter of our discontent 
made glorious summer by this radiant sun.” (Richard 
III, adapted) From Cape Times (Cape Town) 








VENIZELOS: THE FOREMOST 
GREEK 


BY MILTIADES CHRISTOPHIDES 


(For some years past the Greeks in this country have had a scholarly and brilliant organ in 


the daily newspaper Atlantis, of New York. 


It is the editor-in-chief of that paper who, at our 


request, turns from his swift penning of daily comment in fluent Greek upon the startling events 
reported from his native country, to write for us in clear and virile English the following sketch 


of the ablest of living Greek statesmen. 


Perhaps if Greek classes in our schools would subscribe for 


Atlantis and read the editorials of Miltiades Christophides, they would rid themselves of the notion 


that Greek is a dead language——TuHeE Epiror.) 


ROM the midst of what seemed a general 
decadence of Hellenism, a hero arose, 
some years ago, whose moral magnitude we 
have beheld towering above the ruins of “the 
glory that was Greece.” He undertook to 
rebuild his country, 


be thie wisest law-maker that has come out 
of Crete since the time of Minos and Rada- 

manthys. 
An English correspondent in Greece, a few 
weeks ago, said that Venizelos looks more 
like an Italian of 





and to restore Hellas 
to its ancient great- 
ness and _ splendor. 
‘Until the spring of 
1915, this seemed to 
be the destined task 
of the man Eleuthe- 
rios Venizelos, the 
ex-Premier of Greece 
and now the head of 
the provisional gov- 
ernment set up in 
Salonica against the 
Government at 
Athens. 

Whether the ab- 
rupt termination of 
his services to the 
Greek state, as a re- 
sult of his overthrow 
by King Constantine 
some nineteen months 
ago, marked the defi- 
nite end of his achieve- 
ments toward the 








Piedmont than a 
Greek islander. In 
fact, a great many 
foreign journalists 
who have seen the ex- 
Premier have doubted 
his Greek descent. 
His blue eyes, his sur- 
prising coolness, his 
absolute self-control, 
his ability to over- 
come and conceal his 
emotions, his extraor- 
dinary will-power, his 
steadfastness of pur- 
pose, and his un- 
swerving adherence to 
the object to be at- 
tained, are not gene- 
rally characteristic of 
the Greeks of to- 
day. 

Yet, Venizelos is a 
most genuine Greek. 
His is one of the old- 








realization of «his 
dreams, or whether 
he will succeed as leader of a revolution in 
accomplishing what is left of his avowed 
mission, is a question which we may wisely 
leave for the future to answer. 

Born in a small village on the island of 
Crete, in the year 1864, Venizelos received 
his preliminary education in the schools of his 
native island, after which he studied law in 
the University of Athens. He is a lawyer of 
prominence and of learning, and is reputed to 
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ELEUTHERIOS VENIZELOS 


est families of Greece. 
; True, with the ex- 
ception of his two sons, he is the only 
bearer of his family name in Greece. One 
might mistakenly regard the name of Veni- 
zelos as of Italian origin. Still, we find 
his ancestors living in Athens at the time 
when the Venetian Admiral Francesco Mo- 
rosini bombarded and destroyed the Parthe- 
non (about the middle of the seventeenth 
century). One of the best houses at the 
very foot of Acropolis belonged to the Veni- 











VENIZELOS: THE FOREMOST GREEK 


zelos family, together with a beautiful pri- 
vate chapel. 

It seems that the name Venizelos is orig- 
inally a Byzantine name. From Athens the 
Venizelos family went to Pylos, on the fer- 
tile western coast of Peloponnesus, having 
been compensated by the Venetian Republic 
with a generous gift of land for their part in 
an effort of Athens to codperate with Moro- 
sini against the Turks. 

From Pylos the family moved to Crevatas, 
near Sparta, and then to the island of Crete, 
whence Eleutherios Venizelos was invited, in 
1910, by the Military League—an organiza- 
tion of officers of the Greek army aiming to 
eliminate corrupt and inefficient politicians— 
to assume the leadership of a revolution that 
needed a guiding master-hand. 





A LEADER OF REVOLUTIONS 


He had been brought up in an island ac- 
customed to revolution for centuries. He 
had taken active part in successive uprisings 
against the hated Turk. He was the leader 
of the Cretan revolution which precipitated 
the disastrous war of 1897 between Greece 
and Turkey. After the European powers, 
as a consequence of that revolution, had com- 
pelled the Sultan to grant autonomy to Crete 
and to recognize Prince George of Greece 
as their High Commissioner in the Island, 
Venizelos led a second revolt, to force the 
powers to realize that half-measures in the 
interest of Crete were doomed to failure, and 
that the only satisfactory solution must be 
the union of Crete with the mother country. 

In 1908 a third revolution broke out in 
Crete under the leadership of Venizelos, who 
then proclaimed the union of the island to the 
Kingdom of Greece. The powers again re- 
fused to recognize this union. On his de- 
parture for Athens in 1910, Venizelos left 
his native island still struggling for the reali- 
zation of its unalterable desire to become a 
part of Greece. 

Mr. Venizelos landed in Greece as a mem- 
ber of the National Assembly, having been 
elected to it by the people of Athens. 

The Greek public demanded that the 
Assembly should be given power to change 
the Constitution, even if it should wish to 
alter the very foundations of the status quo. 
It was clear that the King’s position was 
anything but safe. Venizelos, speaking to a 
large crowd immediately after his arrival in 
Athens, insisted that the National Assembly 
ought to confine its work to revising the 
Constitution, leaving its fundamental articles 
untouched. He finally gained his point. 
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HE BECOMES PREMIER 


The late King George, appreciating this 
service to the crown, entrusted him with the 
formation of a new cabinet. Before accept- 
ing the mandate of the King, however, 
Venizelos demanded absolute freedom of ac- 
tion for the purpose of purifying Greek poli- 
tics, for the introduction of various reforms 
in the administration of the country, and for 
the reorganization of the military and naval 
forces of Greece. His conditions were ac- 
cepted by the King, and he began by chopping 
off the heads of the Lernezan Hydra of politi- 
cal corruption that was ravaging Greece. 

In the course of three years the work of 
restoration and reorganization had made 
such progress as to permit the formation of 
an alliance with Bulgaria and Serbia, for the 
purpose of liberating the Christian races of 
the Balkan Peninsula from the Turkish yoke. 

The Balkan League was the thunderbolt 
of Venizelos against the oppressor of his na- 
tive island. All efforts to persuade the Great 
Powers and Turkey to recognize the union of 
Crete with the Greek Kingdom having failed, 
the Cretan statesman resolved to attempt the 
settlement of the whole problem of the posi- 
tion of Turkey in Europe and in the Egean 
Sea by uniting the Christian peoples of the 
Balkan Peninsula against the Ottoman Em- 
pire. With this purpose in mind he estab- 
lished the Balkan League, which, however, 
was serviceable in more than one way, afford- 
ing at the same time a protection against the 
“benevolent interest” of Austria-Hungary in 
the Balkan Peninsula. 


THE WAR AGAINST TURKEY 


The Dual Monarchy was about to inter- 
vene in the Balkans with a new scheme for 
the “welfare” of the different races of Mace- 
donia, when the Balkan League, emerging 
from the obscurity of its unknown existence, 
seized the Turk by the neck, asking for a 
final settlement of the age-long differences 
between the former vassal peoples and the 
Osmanic conqueror. “Jacta alea erat.” The 
long-dreaded clash was an accomplished fact. 

Turkey had to fight. Europe, with her 
various plans and conflicting interests, had to 
stand aside. Germany and Austria were not 
ready for a European war at that time, while, 
on the other hand, England and Russia were 
bound to resist any attempt on the part of 
the Central Powers to invade the Balkans. 
The same Great Powers which were un- 
willing to let Greece take the island of Crete 
from the Sultan permitted the dismember- 
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ment of Turkey in Europe by the victorious 
Balkan states. 

In the plans of Mr. Venizelos, the forma- 
tion of the Balkan League and the defeat of 
Turkey were only the first steps toward the 
establishment of a permanent confederacy of 
the Balkan nations. Was this possible? Will 
the Bulgarian ever fraternize with the 
Greek? Who knows? Venizelos is a 
dreamer of dreams. His optimism is as 
boundless as is his ability to transform dreams 
into realities. ‘This is perhaps due to the fact 
that his hopes and his dreams are interwoven 
with pure calculation. He is a kind of 
prophet. He still believes that a Balkan con- 
federacy is not a hopeless impossibility. 

The Near East, the cradle of European 
civilization, has to have peace. It is entitled 
to the enjoyment of the fruits of peaceful de- 
velopment after many centuries of tragic vic- 
issitude. If the Bulgarian is the obstacle to 
such a happy issue, a good beating, or a series 
of chastisements, would perhaps induce him 
to take a more reasonable attitude. The first 
dose of this medicine was administered to the 
Bulgar shortly after the end of the first Bal- 
kan War, on the initiative of Mr. Venizelos. 

During the peace conference of London, 
Venizelos, being at the head of the Greek 
delegation, had an opportunity to ascertain 
the views of the Bulgarian representatives as 
to the division of conquered territory. As 
soon as he was convinced that nothing short 
of the lion’s share would satisfy Bulgaria, he 
began to fathom the minds of the Serbians 
as to the possibility of a common resistance 
against what seemed to be a determination 
on the part of Bulgaria to master the Balkans. 


THE SECOND BALKAN WAR 


He left, however, nothing undone to pre- 
vent the second Balkan war. The Rumanian 
delegate, Mr. Take Jonescu, said that the 
patience and forbearance shown by Mr. Veni- 
zelos in face of the overbearing and offending 
attitude of the famous Dr. Daneff, the Bul- 
garian plenipotentiary, were some of the 
many grounds of his deep admiration for the 
Greek statesman. Even after the conclusion 
of the Greco-Serbian treaty of alliance, 
Venizelos tried hard to avoid the second war, 
which, however, became inevitable. 

Bulgaria was sufficiently punished for her 
conduct. She was thrown to her knees by 
the united Greek and Serbian armies. As a 
result of that war Greece, in addition to re- 
taining Salonica, secured the greater part of 
Eastern Macedonia with Kavalla, Seres, 
and Drama, 


VENIZELOS VERSUS CONSTANTINE 


At the beginning of the present war, a few 
days before the Battle of the Marne, Veni- 
zelos offered the codperation of Greece to the 
cause of the Allies. Sir Edward Grey, the 
British Foreign Minister, replied that the in- 
terests of the Entente required that the war 
should not extend to the Balkans. A few 
months later, Sir Edward Grey asked for 
the codperation of the Greek army and navy 
in the ill-conceived Dardanelles campaign. 

Venizelos accepted the invitation, but King 
Constantine and the General Staff insisted 
that the Dardanelles were practically im- 
pregnable. A plan of campaign against Con- 
stantinople, drawn by the Greek General 
Staff, was submitted to the Allies instead. It 
was rejected, and Greece remained neutral. 
Venizelos, insisting that Greece should take 
part in the war, was ousted from power. 
From that time dates the lamentable division 
of public opinion in Greece that has brought 
the country to the present state of absolute 
disruption. In October, 1915, Venizelos— 
having been recalled to power, after a vic- 
tory over the neutralists in elections that fol- 
lowed his overthrow—again proposed the in- 
tervention of Greece in behalf of the Allies. 

For a second time he was forced to resign. 
Two months later new elections took place, 
from which Mr. Venizelos and his party ab- 
stained, declaring that the King had no right 
to dissolve the Parliament and to proclaim 
new elections at a time when 300,000 of the 
voters were under arms on account of the 
general mobilization of the Greek army. For 
almost a year afterwards Venizelos—while 
criticizing the King’s policy—maintained a 
loyal attitude, avoiding the encouragement of 
any uprising against those responsible for the 
continuation of neutrality. 

The intervention of Rumania on the side 
of the Allies, and the invasion of Greek 
Macedonia by the Bulgars, have brought 
about a complete change in his attitude. One 
night, a few weeks ago, he left Athens for 
Crete, to assume the leadership of a revolu- 
tion that was started by his sympathizers in 
Salonica and in the islands of the Egean Sea. 
From Crete he went to Salonica, where he 
established a provisional government with 
a view to the raising of an army of volun- 
teers to fight against the traditional foe who 
had invaded the Greek territory. He is still 
hoping. To him despair is something un- 
known. He will do everything in his power 
to secure a place for Greece in the congress 
of peace, And he can do a great deal. 











GERMANY STRIKES RUMANIA 
AND SAVES THE BALKANS 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. CONDITIONS OF GERMAN 
SUCCESS 


ARELY in the course of the war has 

there been a prompter or more com- 
pletely successful answer to a hostile combina- 
tion than that by which Germany in Octo- 
ber restored the balance in the Balkans and 
made her newest enemy, Rumania, feel the 
weight of her sword. Not since the cam- 
paign through Serbia, a year ago, has Ger- 
many been able to score a triumph as impres- 
sive as that won in Transylvania, although 
the later success still falls far short of the 
Serbian achievement. 

The conditions of German action were 
plain. The sudden intervention of Rumania 
had not alone opened a new front, extended 
greatly the lines of the Central Powers, re- 
quired new armies and new arrangements, it 
had raised political questions of the gravest 
sort. Most important of these was the Hun- 
garian problem. Of a sudden the Magyars 
found their own lands invaded, Transyl- 
vania, their dearest province, overrun, the in- 
tegrity of the Hungarian kingdom threat- 
ened, 

This condition provoked bitter outcry at 
Budapest, and instant demand that the Ger- 
man General Staff rescue Transylvania. Pre- 
cisely as Hungary had demanded of Germany 
that the Russians be thrown back across the 
Carpathian passes in the first days of 1915, 
she now demanded that a new German effort 
be made to clear Transylvania. And the 
complaints and demands of Budapest made a 
loud noise in Berlin. The one race in all the 
Austro-Hungarian nationalities, whose sol- 
diers had won German approval, whose loy- 
alty and sacrifices had been beyond cavil, was 
able to draw on a balance in the German 
capital, accumulated over the years of the 
war. 

But it was not alone Hungary that clam- 
ored; the Bulgarian situation was even more 
critical, for the very existence of Bulgaria, 
caught between the millstones of Rumanian 
armies on the north and Allied armies at 


Salonica, was at stake. "There was a real 
peril for Germany in the opening hours of 
the’ Rumanian crisis, lest Bulgaria take the 
proffered bribes of the enemies of Germany 
and change sides. ‘Turkey, too, moved rest- 
lessly in the presence of a possible isolation 
from her great allies. 

It was, then, incumbent upon Germany to 
strike, to strike at once, and to strike a blow 
that should relieve the Hungarians, by clear- 
ing Transylvania. It was necessary to re- 
assure and re-enthuse the Bulgarians by re- 
moving an immediate danger and providing 
new causes for national satisfaction over the 
German alliance. It was further incumbent 
upon Germany to insure the safety of the 
life-line that bound Constantinople to Vienna 
and to Berlin. 

This was the German problem. This was 
the problem that her enemies believed be- 
yond her resources. She had to create, or 
at the least, provide, mew armies. She had 
to undertake suddenly a very considerable 
campaign, and pending the moment when 
she could get new armies into the field and 
at the danger point, she had to use the 
meager resources at hand in such fashion as 
to delay Rumanian and Russian advance, pre- 
vent its achieving any decisive success that 
could not be abolished when at last Ger- 
many had organized her counterstroke. 

All this was accomplished in shining fash- 
ion. It was accomplished without any ap- 
parent weakening of the German lines in 
the West, where the Allied advance contin- 
ued, to be sure, but at a slow and practically 
unaccelerated pace. Further, it was accom- 
plished without offering to Russia any new 
chance to attack along the wide front from 
the Baltic to the Carpathians; without weak- 
ening the armies before Sarrail in Mace- 
donia; without crippling the armies which 
faced Cadorna from the Lago di Garda to 
the Carso Plateau. 

For what Germany accomplished before her 
new enemies could deal a fatal blow, even if, 
as is by no means certain, her counterblow 
has now, on October 20, reached its maxi- 
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RUMANIA’S POSITION IN THE WAR 
(For the convenience of our readers we reproduce the map printed in our October number) 


mum, no praise can be too high. On the 
other hand, it is necessary to note that once 
more there were signs of a fatal lack of coér- 
dination in Allied general staffs. 


II. IN THE DOBRUDJA 


When I closed my review last month, the 
first step in the German countermove was 
just becoming plain. Between the Danube 
and the Black Sea, in the Southern Dobrudja, 
the region taken from Bulgaria in the Second 
Balkan War, Mackensen was striking north. 
His objective was not clear. It was conceiv- 
able that he aimed at Bucharest across the 
Danube, but this was highly doubtful, given 
the military obstacle of the broad river. It 
seemed more likely that his objective was 
the Bucharest-Constanza railroad, which 
crosses the Danube by the famous Cernavoda 
Bridge, the only bridge spanning the river 
between the Black Sea and Belgrade. His 
purp seemed to be to reach this railroad 
line, seize this bridge, and cut off Rumania 
from the sea. 

Back of this local purpose, as I pointed out 
a month ago, was the larger strategic pur- 
pose of compelling the Rumanians to draw 
out of Transylvania the mass of their armies, 
which had rushed into their “lost province” 
as the French had piled over into Alsace and 
Lorraine in the first days of the war. Suc- 
cess in this venture would at one time re- 
store a province to Hungary and regain for 
the Bulgarians a district lost by them in 
the fatal conflict of 1913. 

Mackensen did not reach the Bucharest- 
Constanza railroad. At the moment when 


these lines are written he is materially south 
of the nearest point his invasion came to the 
railroad. But he did realize his larger pur- 
pose. Rumanian troops were hurried south 
out of Transylvania, and the invasion of the 
Hungarian lands was delayed and thrown 
into confusion. At the same time, the con- 
quest of the Dobrudja served to fire Bul- 
garian enthusiasm anew and promptly de- 
stroy all possible chance that Bulgaria would 
desert the Central Powers, who had now 
aided Ferdinand to regain, not merely all 
that had been lost in the Second Balkan 
War, but Monastir, and the Macedonian 
districts, which had never been occupied by 
Bulgarian troops in the recent war with 
Turkey. 

In examining this exploit we touch upon 
the first of the several obscure details, which 
are already arousing speculation and criti- 
cism in Allied quarters.. It is asserted, with 
some show of authority, that the Rumanian 
adventure into Transylvania was in direct 
conflict with the advice of the Allies. It is 
asserted that at the final moment, after long 
hesitation, Rumania acted so precipitately 
that Russia was unable to get her troops up 
in time to support Rumania in the Dobrudja. 
As to the Salonica situation, I will discuss 
this in a moment, but, it is also asserted, that 
conditions existed there which were fatal 
to prompt and effective codperation between 
Sarrail’s army and other armies now oper- 
ating in the Balkans. 

Conceivably the Rumanians were led into 
Transylvania by sentiment. Certainly sound 
strategy would seem to have demanded that 
they first deal with the Teuto-Turk-Bulgar 
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army in the Dobrudja, the single army in be- 
ing at the moment. Defeat here would have 
been fatal to Bulgaria, would have isolated 
Turkey, and opened the way for communica- 
tion between Salonica and Bucharest across 
Bulgaria and a redeemed Serbia. In the 
larger strategy of the war this would have 
far outweighed any spectacular success in 
Transylvania. 

But the Rumanians went into Transyl- 
vania. Mackensen gathered up the six or 
seven divisions of troops at hand, mainly Bul- 
garian, with a division or two of Turks and 
a complement of German and Austrian heavy 
artillery, pushed up and took Turtukan, and 
Silistria, gathered up several Black Sea 
towns, came within an ace of getting across 
the vital railroad, and was only brought to a 
halt and turned back when Rumanian troops 
were recalled from Transylvania and Rus- 
sian divisions began at last to arrive. At the 
outset, moreover, there seem to have been 
only two Rumanian divisions before his seven, 
and one of these was captured in Turtukan, 
the other routed about Silistria. By the first 
days of October, Mackensen had done his 
work and was entrenching far within Ru- 
manian territory between the sea and the 
Danube. 


aii. 


Meantime, the Rumanians, having at the 
outset of the war (before the declaration, the 
Germans assert) flowed over into Transyl- 
vania, had cut deep into the semicircle of that 
province, which is held in the embrace of the 
two Rumanian provinces of, Wallachia and 
Moldavia. A line drawn straight from the 
point where Bukovina, Transylvania, and 
Rumania meet to the town of Orsova on the 
Danube will show approximately the extent 
of the Rumanian advance. Kronstadt, Her- 
mannstadt, and a score of less important 
towns had fallen; at its high-water mark the 
Rumanian invasion had swept in more terri- 
tory than the Germans hold in Northern 
France. 

But the Dobrudja attack began to draw off 
Rumanian troops. The invasion failed to 
reach the line of the made stretch of the 
Maros river, to gain control of the strategic 
points necessary to the defense of the con- 
quered territory. Now, at last, a new force 
intervened. -Falkenhayn, former chief of the 
German Great General Staff, appeared in 
Transylvania with a great German army, 
and signalized his entrance as a field general 
by winning a great victory about Hermann- 
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stadt, which freed this city from Rumanian 
forces and opened the collapse of Rumanian 
invasion. 

We do not know from what direction 
Falkenhayn drew his forces. Yet informa- 
tion reaching me from Germany points to 
the probability that he was placed in com- 
mand of a great army which had been pre- 
pared to deal a counterstroke against the 
Russians in Galicia.’ Apparently the Ger- 
mans had been accumulating munitions and 
organizing army corps to strike back in the 
field where the Russians had won their great 
triumph in the early summer, abolish the 
menace to Lemberg and, in some measure at 
least, repeat the great success of 1915 about 
the Dunajec. 

At all events, in a period of time that 
seems now incredibly short, Falkenhayn ap- 
peared with his great army, struck the Ru- 
manians, already weakened by the drafts sent 
off to face Mackensen, defeated them and 
pushed them south through the Red Tower 
Pass, and later through the Predeal Pass 
south of Kronstadt right across the Ru- 
manian frontier. German official reports 
announced the rout of two Rumanian armies, 
and the capture of vast supplies and many 
guns, but of surprisingly few prisoners. By 
October 15 the Rumanian invasion had gone 
the way of the French dash into Lorraine in 
August, 1915. The question that remained 
to be decided, and is still open when these 
lines are written, is whether Rumania can 
stay the invasion at the frontier as the 
French halted the Germans who had won 
the Battle of Metz on the eastern side of 
Nancy. 

Look at the map and you will see that 
Falkenhayn south of Hermannstadt and 
Kronstadt, Mackensen southwest of Bucha- 
rest and in the Dobrudja, are little more than 
a hundred miles apart. ‘They are separated 
by the width of the Rumanian province of 
Wallachia; and if they should march toward 
each other, they might hope to meet at 
Bucharest, the Rumanian capital. Such a 
victorious thrust—double thrust, it would 
be—would, in addition to taking the Ru- 
manian capital, cut the Rumanian kingdom 
in half, isolate and doom to capture all the 
Rumanian troops west of the capital, and put 
the Central Powers in possession of at least 
half of the whole country. 

As I write these lines the world has just 
read with amazement the appeal of King 
Ferdinand of Rumania to his allies to save 
Rumania from the fate of Belgium; and Rus- 
sian troops and French generals are reported 
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as rushing to Rumanian aid. We can see the 
greatness of the peril that threatens this east- 
ernmost of the Latin states, but we cannot 
measure the gravity of the situation because 
we do not know the actual condition of the 
Rumanian armies. If they have not lost their 
morale, they should be able to hold the moun- 
tain passes at the frontier indefinitely. But 
if their morale has been destroyed, we shall 
soon see the Germans approach Bucharest, 
as they have approached and occupied Brus- 
sels and Belgrade. As it stands, Rumania 
has lost the glittering prize for which she 
risked war. Assuredly there never was a 
more dramatic change in a single month nor 
a more complete revenge than that of the 
Germans. 


IV. SARRAIL’S DIFFICULTIES 


When Rumania entered the war it was 
generally believed that the Allied army be- 
fore Salonica would take advantage of the 
opportunity to press north into Macedonia 
and to strike for the Berlin-Constantinople 
railroad, which crosses Serbia. It was sup- 
posed that Sarrail had a vast army equipped 
and ready for the auspicious moment which 
had now arrived. 

To the amazement of the world, there 
was no considerable activity in Macedonia. 
The Serbs were pushed up toward Monastir 
and almost reached this town. The British 
got across the Struma and approached Seres. 
The Italians began to advance from Valona 
across Northern Epirus, ousting Greek gar- 
risons as they passed. But there was no sud- 
den, heavy, successful northward push by the 
Salonica army, and there is no present prom- 
ise of it. Indeed, the coming of winter seems 
destined to close the Balkan passes before 


Sarrail can now hope to cross them and reach 
Uskub and Nish. 

What is the explanation of this new fail- 
ure? The most satisfactory answer I can 
give is found in the bitter words of Dr. Dil- 
lon, the best informed of writers in English 
upon the Balkans. In the October number 
of the Fortnightly Review he says: 


Everyone knows how unwilling certain powers 
were to provide him (Sarrail) with the where- 
withal for the offensive. Only quite recently 
Great Britain consented to the proposal that the 
indispensable supplies should be transported, and 
very few people are cognizant of the heterogen- 
eous army there to-day, from the point of view of 
munitions, health, and means of locomotion. Sar- 
rail’s critics are numerous and severe, but what- 
ever strictures the present state of things, includ- 
ing his inactivity, may seem to call for, should be 
directed to those who, despite reiterated appeals, 
telling arguments, and friendly suasion, left him 
in command of an unequipped band of interna- 
tional soldiers, surrounded by covert enemies and 
paid spies. When the history of the Salonica Ex- 
pedition is written it may wreck the writer’s rep- 
utation for veracity, so incredible are the dense- 
ness, obstinacy, and scorn of logic and common 
sense which it will reveal. 


Here, as I read it, is a very frank state- 
ment that the responsibility for the failure of 
Sarrail to act at the decisive moment, when 
action might have repaired the whole Balkan 
mess of a year ago, rests with the British and# 
flows from a refusal to give Sarrail the 
proper resources to enable him to make the 
best of a golden opportunity. Apparently 
there is no limit to the capacity of the British 
to blunder in the Near East. British stu- 
pidity cost Serbia her liberty; the unspeak- 
able folly of British field command lost all 
the great chances to win in Gallipoli; Sir Ed- 
ward Grey’s handling of the Balkan situa- 
tion completed the ruin of Serbia, and in- 
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GREEK SOLDIERS HAULING BIG GUNS 


sured the disaffection of Greece. As for 
Kut-el-Amara and the Mesopotamian mess, 
the truth about them cannot yet be told in 
England, and has amounted to a national 
scandal. 

I have a very well-informed correspondent 
who from time to time writes to me to say: 
“T am afraid of Sarrail; he is a political gen- 
eral. He will make a great blunder yet.” 
All the evidence at hand seems to point to a 
blunder. ‘There has been, so far, a great 
failure—this is clear, even if the situation 
shall be repaired presently. But the blame, 
up to date, seems to rest with the British, 
with those responsible for transport, rather 
than with Sarrail. 

The Serbian successes about Monastir 
have made considerable noise in the press, 
but they are really of small consequence. 
The Serbs have just got their feet on their 
own soil, that is all. They have fought well, 
but the main thrust in the Balkans, if there 
is a main thrust, will not be made by Ser- 
bians; and its chances of success this year 
grow smaller as each week brings winter 
closer to the Balkans. 


V. VENIZELOS REVOLTS 


Rumanian disaster had immediate conse- 
quences in Greece. A month ago even the 
Greek King seemed on the point of follow- 
ing the example of his brother sovereign of 
Rumania. But the fortunate moment, for 
the Allies, passed, and Constantine promptly 
sat back again upon the fence of neutrality, 
from which he had almost been lifted down. 


His conviction that Germany would win the 
war had a new confirmation, and his net- 
trality was fortified by Rumanian misfor- 
tunes. 

Thereupon Venizelos left Athens, joined 
the pro-Allied leaders in that New Greece 
which he had won for his sovereign, pro- 
claimed a rival government to which Crete, 
the islands of Egean and Greek Macedonia 
declared their adhesion, and proceeded to 
Salonica to organize a Greek force to partici- 
pate in the war. . 

Promptly thereafter the Allied commander 
in Greece took drastic steps to dispose of the 
peril of a pro-German rising in his rear. An 
ultimatum was delivered to the Athens gov- 
ernment demanding the surrender of all 
Greek warships, the control of Greek rail- 
roads and telegraphs. The ports of Greece, 
notably the Piraeus, the port of Athens, 
passed under direct Allied control, and Al- 
lied officers undertook the operation of the 
railroad going from Athens to the old Greek 
frontier above Larissa and destined shortly 
to bind Salonica to the capital. 

The single explanation of this drastic ac- 
tion was found in the hint that Constantine 
had prepared to withdraw from Athens up 
the Larissa railroad, entrench himself, with 
such troops as remained loyal, and await a 
German relief force coming south from Mon- 
astir. At all events, it is clear that the Al- 
lies, long suspicious of the Hellenic monarch, 
were at last convinced that there was no pos- 
sibility of enlisting him as an ally, and pro- 
ceeded to render him innocuous as a possible 
foe. 
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To all suggestions coming from the Greek 
King as to possible rewards for Greek par- 
ticipation, the Allies remained deaf as they 
equally declined to recognize or deal with 
Constantine’s ministers. Unmistakably they 
are preparing to deal with Venizelos as the 
real ruler of Greece. But even to him it is 
doubtful if the Allies will now offer any- 
thing beyond a guarantee of the integrity of 
the Greek state that existed after the Treaty 
of Bucharest. 

Thus in many ways Greece has suffered or 
is suffering almost as much through neutral- 
ity as Serbia and Belgium have suffered 
through participation in the war. A Bul- 
garian invasion has laid waste to one prov- 
ince and Bulgars remain in occupation. The 
Germans have kidnapped one army corps, 
and the Italians have ousted the Greek troops 
guarding that Northern Epirus that Greece 
has hoped to annex with the consent of the 
great powers. ‘To all intents and purposes, 
most of Greece is now actually under mili- 
tary rule, mainly the rule of the Allies; but 
Kavala and Drama are in Bulgar hands. 
Her fleet has been dismantled and Allied sup- 
port of Venizelos threatens a civil war. As 
for parliamentary government, this was abol- 
ished by the King himself, long ago, as a de- 
tail in his frantic campaign to keep his coun- 
try out of war, either through fear or love of 
Germany. 

As to the future, it is clear that if Rumania 
suffers a Serbian fate, the King’s hold upon 
Lis people will be strengthened; but failing 
this, and particularly if there come presently 
Allied successes in Macedonia, it is not diff- 
cult to see that Venizelos will presently gain 
control of the capital, as he now has control 
of the islands and the Macedonian districts, 
and in such an event there is every reason to 
believe that Constantine will lose his throne 
and that his people will make him a scape- 
goat, seeking to propitiate Allied anger by 
throwing over the monarch mainly responsi- 
ble for the direction Greek policy has fol- 
lowed during the war. 


VI. THe Lost CHANCE 


In sum, then, the Allies seem to have lost 
the greatest chance that the war has yet 
offered them to settle the Eastern Question 
after their own plans by isolating Turkey 
from her greater allies. Conceivably the tide 
will turn in the next weeks, and the oppor- 
tunity once missed may return. But, barring 
this contingency, it must be recognized that 
the Allies have suffered a very considerable 


defeat, which has already had unhappy con- 
sequences in Athens and may bear even bit- 
terer fruit at Bucharest. 

Equally necessary is it to recognize that 
Germany has given a crushing answer to 
those of her critics who have asserted that 
she was at the limit of her resources. For 
a new peril she has found fresh defenses. 
Against a new enemy she has sent fresh 
troops who have won great successes, and 
may yet dispose of this enemy as Serbia 
and Belgium were disposed of in 1914 and 
1915. 

Yet in all this it is essential not to over- 
look the other side of the picture. Germany 
certainly had a great army in reserve. But 
the army was designed to restore the situa- 
tion in the East, not in Transylvania; and 
victories won along the Transylvanian Alps 
do not take the place of prospective vic- 
tories in Galicia. Germany has met and 
halted a new enemy. She may. presently 
dispose of this new enemy’s military power. 
But in doing this she has used up one more 
army, in part at least. It may well be that, in 
inviting German wrath, Rumania has taken 
a blow designed for Russia; but if this be 
the case Russia has escaped and the situation 
for Germany has to this extent worsened, 
not bettered, as a result of the new campaign, 
successful as it has been. And even the con- 
quest of Rumania would still leave Ger- 
many worse off than two months ago, for 
there will still have been opened a new 
front, from Bukovina to the Black Sea, 
which would have to be defended by Ger- 
man and Austrian troops against Russia, if 
not against Rumania. 

Germany is engaged in an endurance test 
with a coalition of nations collectively far 
stronger than herself and those states which 
are standing with her. German _ success, 
now; is predicated upon a victorious resist- 
ance to superior numbers and a continued 
occupation of the territories which she took 
early in the war. Outnumbered, she must 
make the cost of advance so heavy for her 
Russian, French, British, and Italian foes 
that they will presently find that they can- 
not pay the price. But, when Germany has 
to send troops against Rumania and incur 
new casualties and use up more ammunition 
against this new foe, she is weakened with 
regard to her other enemies. 

A campaign against Rumania that was 
completely successful and drove the wreck 
of the Rumanian army into Russia or even 
annihilated the military force of Rumania, 
would not be a gain for Germany over her 
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situation while Rumania was neutral, but 
a loss, measured by exactly the number of 
men and the amount of ammunition ex- 
pended in this triumph, because in these re- 
spects she would be weakened in her com- 
bat against her main foes. In a war of 
attrition, such as the present conflict has 
become, it is the death-lists that count; and 
Rumania, even though the cost may be ter- 
rific to her, has weakened Germany by open- 
ing a new death-list. 

German victories against Rumania will 
doubtless do much to encourage the German 
and Austrian, as well as the Hungarian, 
Bulgarian, and Turkish publics. ‘They have 
manifestly helped the German loan, just be- 
ing offered to the people. But unless they 
discourage France, Russia, Italy, or Britain 
sufficiently to lead one of these nations to 
leave the fight, they do not permanently 
strengthen Germany, but, rather, they 
weaken her by exactly the amount they cost 
her. For this the chastisement of Rumania 
is no recompense, however it may gratify 
German indignation and Austrian wrath. 


VII. PROSPECTS OF PEACE 


And that recent events have given any 
sign of a desire for peace on conditions now 
attainable in any Allied nation, I do not 
think will be asserted anywhere. On the 
contrary there has recently come from Lloyd 
George a memorable interview, setting forth 
the new determination of the British people 
to go forward and expressing that sentiment 
which is generally recognized to have become 
predominant in Great Britain recently. 

In this interview Lloyd George made use 
of those sporting similes that are familiar to 
the simplest of Britons and in the words of 
the prize-ring described Britain as a con- 
testant, who had suffered long through in- 
ferior preparation and training, but having 
taken severe punishment and bearing many 
marks, having avoided the knockout when 
it threatened, was now convinced that vic- 
tory was attainable and determined to seek 
a decision and a knockout, was resolved to 
fight a “finish fight.” 

No public utterance since the war began, 
not even the eloquent words of the French 
Premier on several occasions, has carried 
such instant and complete conviction. Even 
in Germany, as I am informed by one lately 
returned from Berlin, the interview made a 
sensation because it carried conviction and 
banished fond hopes. 

In the three months between the opening 
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of the Somme offensive and October 1, 
British official reports acknowledge casualty. 
lists amounting to materially more than 
300,000. With the great struggle in Picardy 
continuing and apparently destined to con- 
tinue, the British must foresee a continued 
loss of above 100,000 a month. In the face 
of this Lloyd George’s words take on a new 
meaning. 

Parliament met under the influence of the 
words of Lloyd George and they were 
echoed by the Prime Minister himself, who 
appeared for the first time since the death 
of his own son, killed on the field of battle. 
That the present British determination is 
to fight to a finish cannot be mistaken. As 
for France, she has never wavered and those 
who return from Paris tell me that a con- 
viction that victory is now within reach, if 
still far in the future, dominates French 
thought and explains French opinion. 

In Germany the Reichstag re-assembled 
and the Chancellor’s speech contained no 
new offer of peace, no reassertion of peace 
terms, based upon that “map of Europe,” 
mentioned some months ago. But if one 
Socialist member attracted world-wide at- 
tention by declaring that the French censor 
prevented the French people from knowing 
that they could have peace on the basis of 
the map of 1914, on the basis of before-the- 
war conditions, this view found ready denial 
from all the really influential groups and 
nowhere in the utterances that marked the 
first sessions of the Reichstag was there any 
real hint that Germany, that the men who 
control Germany, were prepared to offer 
the evacuation of conquered territories as a 
basis for peace negotiations. 

On the contrary, the Rumanian victories 
and the continued failure of the French and 
British to pierce the German lines seemed to 
have inspired new confidence and new hope, 
if not of the victorious peace expected in 
1915, at least of a peace in which Germany 
would find herself in some measure remuner- 
ated for her vast sacrifices. 

The simple truth seems to be that Ger- 
many is very far from being sufficiently ex- 
hausted to demand a truce or ask for an end 
of the war on unfavorable terms, while her 
foes are sufficiently encouraged by the events 
of the summer to be prepared to continue 
through another year a war, a struggle, the 
end of which they are now satisfied will be 
a complete triumph and a peace which will 
guarantee the things for which they believe 
that they are fighting. Actually the pros- 
pects of peace have not seemed darker at any 
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moment since the war broke out than they ap- 
pear in the twenty-seventh month of conflict, 


VIII. ON THE SOMME 


It remains now to discuss briefly the 
progress of the Allied offensive on the 
Somme. Since I last. wrote there has been 
material progress, more than has been made 
in any other four weeks since the July drive 
which opened the battle. Were the British 
to advance as far in the next four weeks as 
they advanced in the last they would be liter- 
ally on the edge of Bapaume, while the 
French are already east of Péronne along 
the Bethune highway north of that town. 

In one great joint attack the British and 
French together took Combles, the British at 
last seized Thiepval, which had so long held 
them up, and the French made progress east- 
ward to and across the Bethune highway 
about Rancourt. Five thousand prisoners 
were taken in this single venture and a num- 
' ber of guns, many of them of large caliber. 

We may say, then, that the Somme offen- 
sive, now in its fourth month, is being pressed 
with greater vigor and more success than in 
the period following the first days. This is 
in strong contrast to the Verdun operation 
of the Germans, which never showed any 
great driving power after the first great rush 
in the last week of February. 

As it stands, the Somme drive has resulted 
in a gain of twice as much ground and the 
capture of twice as many prisoners and more 
than twice as many guns (500, to quote offi- 
cial figures) as the Verdun attack, while it 
is still to run some weeks before it equals 
the Lorraine contest in time. 

In the past month many assertions, patent- 
ly extravagant, have been put forth on both 
sides to prove the cost of the Somme battle. 
The Germans allege that the cost to the 
Allies has been a round million. French and 
British figures claimed a total German loss 
of around 600,000, including nearly 100,000 
prisoners. Now we know that the French con- 
cede a loss of 250,000 at Verdun, while the 
Germans admit to a casualty-list a little 
larger, and about half that mentioned in 
French official estimates of German loss at 
Verdun. Finally the British officially admit a 
loss in three months of fighting, mainly at 
the Somme, of above 300,000. 

If the French and German losses were 
equal at Verdun, then there is no reason why, 
in a similar operation on the Somme, there 
should be any striking difference between 
the cost of attack and defense. But there is 
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no escape from the conclusion that the Ger- 
mans have underestimated their Verdun 
losses, and neutral observers agree that the 
total Teutonic casualties at Verdun were not 
less than 500,000, or at a ratio of two to one, 
compared with the French. 

Accepting this estimate as a basis of com- 
putation, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the Germans have not lost more than half as 
many men as the Allies at the Somme. © As 
the British have lost 300,000 on their own 
statement, in three months, they will hardly 
have lost less than 400,000 at the end of 
this month. The French loss has been very 
much smaller, probably not more than 
100,000. As against this the German loss 
has been, at the very least, 250,000.. If the 
capture of Germans continues at its present 
rate to the end of the month, there will be a 
total bag of above 80,000, or more than twice 
as many as the Germans took at Verdun. 
Conceivably, therefore, the German loss at 
the end of the month will be around 300,000, 
as contrasted with a British loss of 400,000 
and a French loss of more than 100,000. 

Now, putting the Somme and the Verdun 
figures together, it will be seen that in the 
West the Germans have lost in the two chief 
engagements between 750,000 and 800,000 . 
men; that the British have lost 400,000, and 
the French between 350,000 and 400,000. 
But the noteworthy thing is that while the 
total losses on either side have been approxi- 
mately equal, which might be expected, the 
whole loss on one side has been borne by the 
Germans, while it has been about equally 
divided on the other. And allowing for Ger- 
man losses in the East, where the fighting 
has been very severe, it is hard to see how the 
total losses of Germany in the present year 
can be figured at less than 1,000,000. 

If you say that while the British have been 
losing 400,000 men, the French 400,000 men, 
the Russians something less than 400,000— 
that is, the Russian armies fighting Germans 
—the Germans have alone lost a millton, you 
will say what the Allied critics are saying, 
when they talk about the effect of a war of 
attrition‘upon Germany. 

Now, turning to Austria,.we have Rus- 
sian official statements to prove that 420,000 
prisoners, almost all Austrian, have been 
taken in the East, while the Italians an- 
nounce 30,000 prisoners since they began 
their Gorizia drive, all of them Austrian; 
and even the Rumanians count 15,000 pris- 
oners, chiefly Austrian. We may sdy that 
Austria has lost 350,000 men by capture, her 
Trentino and Gorizia defeats cost her at 
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least another 100,000, and her casualties, due 750,000 men since January 1. As against 
to death and wounds in Galicia and Vol- this stands the German statement that Rus- 
hynia, must have amounted to 300,000. In sia has lost 1,000,000 in her offensive since 
sum Austria must have lost not less than June 1. As we set down 400,000 to the 
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German score, we may put the remaining 
600,000 against the Austrian. Italian losses 
in the same time must have been at least 
150,000. The losses of Austria in battle 
with the Italians and Russians was thus 
750,000, and the losses of the Russians and 
Italians combined equally large, but divided 
between two nations, 

Now if you look at the population of Rus- 
sia, France, Britain, and Italy on the one 
hand, and of Germany and Austria on the 
other, you can easily discover why the loss 
of 1,750,000 to the latter alliance is more 
serious than the loss of a large number di- 
vided as we have divided it—400,000 British, 
400,000 French, 1,000,000 Russian, and 
150,000 Italian—is to the opposing alliance. 
And the Austro-German alliance has suffered 
a greater permanent loss, because of its casual- 
ties nearly one-third, 550,000 to be exact, 
have been in prisoners, while the Allied loss 
in prisoners has not been more than a quar- 
ter as large, including the first Verdun bag. 


IX. POUNDING 


The Somme operation is essentially a 
pounding operation. It has for its main ob- 
ject to kill Germans rather than to retake 
French territory. It is founded upon the 
conviction of the Allies that the Germans are 
beginning to lack numerical strength and 
that they will not permanently be able to 
hold lines as extended as they now occupy. 

Incidentally, the Allies are gaining small 
particles of French territory, and they may 
soon be able to force the Germans to shorten 
their lines materially. Even from German 
statements it is plain that the eventual sur- 
render of both Bapaume and Péronne is now 
recognized as probable; but these withdraw- 
als may have little meaning, beyond the re- 
linquishment of small areas terribly devas- 
tated. ‘The true measure of Allied success 
must be found in the comparative casualty- 
lists and the comparative strength of the re- 
serves of the two alliances. 

If the Germans are compelled to fight 
Russian, French, and British armies at one 
time and thus suffer casualties from all three 
fights, casualties borne by Germans alone, 
while those of the enemies are divided, then, 
although the total German casualties may be 
smaller, the drain on German resources of 
man-power will be far greater, and the hour 
of exhaustion will be reached much earlier. 
And when the Rumanians came in they 
added one more strain on German man- 
power, 
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Unless all signs fail, this pounding is go- 
ing to be continued right through the winter 
and through the following summer. The 
cost to the Germans will rather mount than 
diminish as the Allied armies increase in 
numbers and munitionment, as they are like- 
ly to increase in the case of the Russians and 
the British; the French will not increase in 
numbers, but only in artillery strength. We 
are likely to see the British losses increase 
and the French diminish, for the British 
have so far lost not more than half as many 
men as the French out of a materially larger 
male population. We shall probably see the 
British take over a new section of the west- 
ern front before many months. Henceforth 
the main burden on the west must .be borne 
by the British, and the heavier losses will fall 
to their share, for the French have done 
more than their part. 

If you think of Germany in terms of a 
contestant in a relay race, with her rivals 
putting in a fresh runner at each heat—now 
French, now Russian, and last of all British 
—while the German runner has to make the 
whole course alone, you will exactly catch 
the idea that is in the Allied mind and the 
basic principle of Allied strategy. 

We do not know the present state of Ger- 
man man-power. We do not know what re- 
serves remain; but we have just seen in the 
Rumanian case that Germany has been able 
to put in a new army without weakening her 
other fronts visibly. This would seem to 
indicate that German exhaustion has not 
become absolute, and that Allied calculations 
have been too optimistic. But we do know 
that Germany had less men to start with 
than her enemies; that her losses by compari- 
son with those of Russia or of Britain have 
been disproportionately high, regard being 
had for the total of available man-power, 
while they have been about equal—equal in 
percentage, I mean—to the French. As for 
Austria, her losses as compared with Italian 
have been enormous, and her existing re- 
sources cannot be larger than those of Italy 
alone, without regard to Russia. 

We may have a whole year of pounding 
before there -is any real evidence of exhaus- 
tion; conceivably more, although this is un- 
likely, but the inexorable logic of a war of 
attrition must not be mistaken, and the at- 
tention of observers should not be distracted 
from this sordid detail by any brilliant strat- 
egic combination which wins a local triumph 
against a new foe at the cost of another set 
of casualties, which must hasten the day of 
ultimate exhaustion. 
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From International Film Service 
GUNS ON THEIR WAY UP TO THE FRONT HAULED BY GREAT “CATERPILLAR” TRACTORS 
(From an official government photograph taken in France) 

















From Paul Thompson 
A SHELL DUMP IN THE WHEAT FIELDS ADJACENT TO THE SOMME 


(Here shells are unloaded from the railways throughout the day and night, keeping up a never-ceasing supply 
of munitions for the British offensive) 
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IN THE REGION OF THE ITALIAN ADVANCE BEYOND GORIZIA 
(A wrecked bridge over the Vippacco at Rubbia) 
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Photo by Press Illustrating Service. 
A BATTLEFIELD ON THE GALICIAN FRONT 


(This picture, from an official photograph received from the Hungarian War Ministry, gives a good view of the 
trenches, with Hungarian soldiers occupying them) 
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THE SUPERDREADNOUGHT “ ARIZONA,” NEWEST BATTLESHIP OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


(This great fighting unit is a sister ship of the new Pennsylvania, pictured on the front cover of this issue. 
She was built at the New York Navy Yard, and went into commission on October 17. The Arizona is 600 feet long, 


and her displacement is 34,000 tons. 
aircraft guns, and four torpedo tubes) 











She is equipped with twelve fourteen-inch, twenty five-inch, and two anti- 
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WHAT WILL UNCLE SAM OBTAIN FOR HIS MONEY? 
BY A. C. LAUT 


VERYBODY, who thinks at all, knows 
exactly what happened when the war 
broke in July of 1914. Ship sailings were 
cancelled. Stock exchanges closed. Cotton 
could not be sold at 4 cents a pound, and 
wheat was embargoed on rail sidings at Buf- 
falo, New York, and Baltimore, so that the 
great grain exchanges of Chicago, Minneap- 
olis, St. Paul, and Winnipeg wired to their 
country buyers to stop buying grain alto- 
gether. I happened to have as a guest in my 
home a veteran Board of Trade operator 
from Chicago. ‘Unless the sea lanes open,” 
he predicted, “you will see wheat down. to 
60 and 40 cents by Christmas.” Cotton op- 
erators and growers saw looming ahead of 
them the total loss of the year’s crop. At one 
fell swoop grain-growers saw wheat at prices 
that would not pay the cost of seeding and 
threshing; for it now costs $7 an acre to 
seed and harvest wheat; and when the price 
of thirty bushels to the acre drops to 40 
cents, you have not enough left to pay man 
hire and team hire. 
For the first time in history, the Middle 
West realized, what does the sea matter to 
us? For the first time in history, the Middle 


West sat up and asked—W hat’s a merchant 
marine to us? What's a navy to us? All 
the world knows the rest—the flustered, fran- 
tic efforts to provide national funds to finance 
cotton, to buy freighters, to provide a federal 
merchant marine—in a word, to lift our- 
selves by our bootstraps out of the commer- 
cial slough in which messy methods and blind 
bull-headedness had plunged our export 
trade. With huge cotton, corn, and wheat 
crops, prices dropped plumb to bottom. 
Why? Because the sea was closed, and we 
couldn’t ship the output. I had friends in 
the West with ten-thousand-bushel crops. 
Ruin seemed to be staring them in the face. 
Suddenly, something happened. Instead of 
selling at 40. cents, wheat moved up to $1, 
and $1.50, and $1.65. Cotton was back to 
pre-war levels, while experts were still dis- 
cussing how to avert ruin. What had hap- 
pened? The sea lanes had opened. Every 
sea lané all over the world was open wide, 
and safe. What had produced the miracle? 
Sea power—a great navy patrolling the lanes 
of the sea, and keeping the sea’s broad high- 
way wide open. If the British Navy had not 
been powerful enough to do this, it is incon- 
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closed, what happened in 
1915 and ’16 when the sea 
lanes opened, and what is 
impending now that the sub- 
marine commerce-destroyers 
are on this side—it seems in- 
conceivable that any Amer- 
ican in his right senses can 
question the spendings on the 
American Navy. Yet the 
fear is prevalent that, before 
the building of Uncle Sam’s 
new navy is well under 
way, navy appropriations by 
future Congresses may be 
cut and curtailed in a way 
to obstruct Uncle Sam’s sea 
lanes out to the commerce of 








© Photo by American Press Ass’n. 


GUN CREW OF THE U. S. S. “PENNSYLVANIA,” WHICH BROKE THE MARKS. 


MANSHIP RECORD OF THE U. S. NAVY 


(Recently the Pennsylvania’s gunners scored five hits on an invisible 
target, eleven miles distant, with a broadside of twelve fourteen-inch guns— 


which was hailed as a world’s record) 


ceivable to what depths of depression Ameri- 
can foreign trade would have fallen in the 
last two years. Pending the depression of 
the last half of 1914, there were 350,000 idle 
men in New York City alone. There were 
literally millions of workers unemployed all 
through the country. Factories closed. 
Wheels stopped going round. Railroads ran 
on half- and quarter-time. ‘To-day, factories 
are running on three time shifts. ‘There is 
not an idle wheel in the United States, and 
there is hardy an unemployed person, who 
can work, from Atlantic to Pacific. Wages 
are the highest ever known in the history of 
the country. Why? Because the sea lanes 
opened and permitted Uncle Sam to feed, 
clothe, and provision the warring world. 
When Colonel Thompson warned the 
Navy League at its convention last April that 
the sea was no longer a barrier against dan- 
ger to the United States, but had become a 
broad highway, more easily traversed by a 
hostile power than the rail route from New 
York to Chicago, people turned the depre- 
cating smile that men of affairs always re- 
serve for the far-sighted visionary. Yet— 
was it so very far-sighted after all? Colonel 
Thompson uttered his warning last April. 
The submarine commerce-destroyer began 
- operations off Nantucket in October—six 
months from Colonel Thompson’s warning. 
One is really constrained to ask, is it far 
vision on the part of the Navy men, or short 
memory on the part of the American public? 
Keeping those facts in mind, what hap- 
pened to us in 1914 when the sea lanes 


the world. 
Let us see what those 
spendings are. The total 


Navy and Army appropria- 
tion for 1916 was something 
over $685,000,000, of which less than half 
was for the Navy—the Navy that is our 
sentry and guard at this end of the sea 
lanes—-say $315,000,000 to $325,000,000, 
perhaps a little more; for the bill pro- 
vides certain increases up to 20 per cent. to 
insure speed and efficiency. At a gambler’s 
outside limit, put the Navy figure at $350,- 
000,000. How does that compare with other 
spendings in the United States? Here are 
some of the other spendings: 


EIGUOE CEN ot Seen maer: $2,200,000,000 
(DOMONOD 5 SiuccsGinksano sta oe 1,200,000,000 
se La RRC a ae 800,000,000 
POPU UN 55 yich oe srneu nae hoe 500,000,000 
MMM Oo SG See Sco es 


$333,000,000 


21 fe Rees er brdtte Get eeartce 5.8 


Milliners.’. <<... 0. <ce0% $270,900,000 


Patent Nostrums........ 


To all of which compare $350,000,000 
spent on the Navy; on the guardian who 
stands at our gates; on the policeman who is 
to patrol our seas and protect our commerce; 
on the magician, who insures good prices for 
the cotton-grower and the wheat-farmer and 
the factory-worker! Look at the spendings 
from liquor to patent pills! ‘Then look at 
the Navy spendings! Which does the most 
for the nation? Which does the most for 
the Middle West, and the Northwest, and 
the South—for the wheat farm and the cot- 
ton plantation and the beef ranch and the 
sheep run? Which does the most for you 
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THE SUPERDREADNOUGHT “TENNESSEE,” AS SHE WILL LOOK WHEN COMPLETED 
(Another powerful battleship of the Arizona class soon to be laid down) 


and for me—and I don’t care whether you 
live with your feet in the salt sea, or handle 
wool in the desert, 3000 miles from the 
Atlantic Coast line? Just waken up and 
ask yourself the question; and don’t go to 
sleep again till you answer it! 


THE SHIPS OF THE NEW NAVY 
All the same, exactly what, and specific- 
ally what is Uncle Sam going to get in re- 
turn for his big Navy Bill? 
Exactly and specifically, first of all, he is 
to get under way before July, 1919: 





10 first-class battleships 
6 battle-cruisers 
10 scout-cruisers 
50 destroyers 
Q fleet submarines (deep sea) 
53 coast submarines 
13 auxiliary vessels 











Of these, four battleships, four battle- 
cruisers, four scouts, twenty destroyers, thirty 
coast “subs,” and several auxiliaries are to 
be begun within six months from August, 
1916; and 20 per cent. above specified prices 
will be permitted to insure speed in con- 
struction and me If there be any salt- 
sea pride left in our sluggish land blood, the 
proportions of these vessels should stir it. 
The battle-cruisers are to be 100 feet longer 
than the Woolworth building is high. Their 
displacement will be 35,000 tons, and they 
will have a speed of 35 knots. Also, they 
will each carry ten 14-inch guns. Being a 
landlubber, those figures don’t mean much 
more to you than they do to me. Let us put 
it in land terms! All right—those cruisers 


will be able to carry as many seamen as the 
Woolworth houses tenants. They will 
travel as fast as the Century Express; and 
their guns will be able to toss a little shell, 
weighing 1400 pounds, any trifling distance 
from eight to twelve miles. In fact, those 
guns will be able to toss two such shots a 
minute. If they are ranged the longer dis- 
tance, the smashing power will not be as 
great as at eight or ten miles. If you figure 
the cost of each shot at $1000, and each of 
the ten guns fires two shots a minute, and the 
battle lasts, say two hours—modern sea bat- 
tles are terribly swift—you can figure up a 
total cost for shells to make a peace-at-any- 
price man have goose-flesh; but when he has 
his worst shivers, figure again! All the 
shells a battle-cruiser can fire will not com- 
pare to one day’s loss if the sea lanes are 
closed against our commerce. All the loss 
of life the battle-cruiser’s shells can cause 
cannot compare to the death toll of poverty 
and want when commerce stops, and the 
factory wheels cease to go round. If you 
doubt that, compare the deaths from want in 
Armenia to the deaths from shots in the Dar- 
danelles! 

As to the tonnage of these modern levia- 
thans, 35,000 tons displacement doesn’t mean 
much to a landsman. Put it in terms of the 
railroad! A 35-ton freight-car is big. The 
battle-cruisers will weigh as much as 1000 
such freight-cars, or fifty trains of such cars. 
A few years ago, we thought a million dol- 
lars a big capitalization. These battle- 
cruisers will cost about $16,500,000 each, 
with $4,000,000 more for armor and arma- 
ments, and 20 per cent. excess for speed 
and efficient construction. 

It will surprise the layman to be told that 
the battleships will be 200 feet shorter than 
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the cruisers. The cruisers are longer, to give 
space for the machinery to insure speed— 
also to permit sharper, speedier lines. The 
armor-belt will be eight inches thick, com- 


pared to the English cruisers’ nine 
inches thick. What the European gov- 
ernments have done in __ shipbuilding 


since the war began is an impenetrable 
secret; but before the war, British 
cruisers had a speed of thirty knots, a dis- 
placement of 28,500 tons, and a length of 
720 feet; German cruisers had a speed of 
thirty knots, a displacement of 26,200 tons, 
and a length of 689 feet; Japanese cruisers 
a speed of twenty-seven knots, a displace- 
ment of 27,500 tons, and a length of 680 
feet. 


TREMENDOUS GUN-POWER 


Just here a lot of fine points come in naval 
construction that will interest the public 
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at a rate to beggar fancy. ‘This simply 
means bigger and bigger guns with a fiercer * 
propulsion. 

In the’ Russo-Japanese War battles were 
won with 850-pound projectiles thrown 6000 
to 8000 yards. ‘To-day, 1800-pound pro- 
jectiles are hurled 10,000 to 20,000 yards— 
the distance being chosen purely by the ef- 
fectiveness of the smash at the target. That 
is, the range-finder, say an aeroplane or 
hydroplane, may locate the enemy at nine- 
teen miles, and the projectile might find the 
target; but at ten miles—the usual extreme 
fighting range—the smashing power would 
be irresistible. I am aware this is not the 
language in which an expert would put it; 
but it is the language that is understandable 
to landlubbers like myself. 

I asked a Navy gun expert how the calibre 
of the guns varied with the weight of the pro- 
jectiles. His answer was not a plain yea or 

nay, but guardedly, to the 
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effect that the 14-inch gun 
would take care of 1400 
pounds, the 16-inch gun of 
a ton, the 18-inch gun of 
2700 pounds;. and he said 
he would gamble on a good 
16-inch gun finding its tar- 
get twenty-five miles away. 
Keep in mind that range is 
conditioned by effectiveness 
of the smashing power;. 
and do you take in what 
such ranges imply? Just 
think a second! A hostile 
fleet could lie off New 











more and more as naval development goes on. 
The cruiser is for speed; the dreadnought 
for invulnerable smashing power. When 
armor-plating was invented, men said—“here 
is an end to gun power”; but along came the 
invention of bigger and bigger, and higher 
and higher velocity projectiles; and it be- 
came a race between the development of the 
big gun and the development of armor-plate. 
When you can fire a projectile weighing 
2700 pounds from an 18-inch gun ten or 
twelve miles at an initial velocity of, say 
2700 feet a second, any armor-plating known 
to science is penetrated instantaneously. In 
the race the big gun won. So to evade the 
big gun, 
clog speed with overweighted armor-plate. 
Armor-plate will be thinner, speed greater. 
This is one of the great lessons of the pres- 
ent war—the distance of range is increasing 


THE BIG 14-INCH GUNS ON THE “PENNSYLVANIA” 


the next tendency is not. to 


York; or Baltimore, or Bos- 
ton fifteen miles, and drop 
2700-pound projectiles into our coast cities 
that would knock down every building 
flat in twenty-four hours. I do not know 
what has been done in the United States 
since the war broke out; but I do know that 
before the war there was not a coast gun in 
the United States that exceeded ten to twelve 
miles in range. 


REQUIREMENTS OF BATTLESHIPS AND 
CRUISERS 


Do you take in what that means? It 
means a powerful enemy could come easily 
over the highways of the sea against us and 
knock us flat before we could get one blow 
back at him. ‘That is what an adequate 
Navy means to Uncle Sam. ‘That is what 
he is going to get out of his spendings—a 
certainty against danger on the seas. 

It may be stated that all modern naval 
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THE SUPERDREADNOUGHT “NEW MEXICO,” AS SHE WiLL APPEAR WHEN FINISHED 
(This great new battleship of Uncle Sam’s Navy is now about fifty per cent completed) 


development dates from the cheese-box fight 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac. It 
was armor-plate against gun-fire. Now it is 
speed against the big gun. The dreadnought 
stands for big gun primarily—fighting in- 
vincibility first, and speed second. The cruiser 
starids for speed first, and fighting terror 
second. In the 1900’s, battleships of the first 
line had a displacement of 12,000 tons, a 
speed of eighteen knots, guns of twelve inches, 
and range of 6000 to 8000 yards. Since the 
British built their first dreadnought, in-1905, 
tonnage has trebled, speed doubled, and gun- 
range pretty nearly quadrupled. One hun- 
dred of our boasted Oregons to-day could not 
defeat one dreadnought. ‘This does not mean 
that Uncle Sam will have to scrap twenty-five 
vessels formerly of the first 


- 1100 to 1200 men. The aim of the cruiser, 


as distinguished from the battleship, is to go 
heavily armed, but lightly armored, and scout 
with speed through the enemy’s screen for in- 
formation and position. ‘The cruiser is as 
much of a dreadnought as she dare be, while 
playing the part primarily of scout. When 
battleships cannot prowl in pairs, the cruiser 
pokes her nose into the mist and goes out. 
She must have fuel-capacity for long runs. 
She must have speed to get away from the 
enemy. She must have great guns for long- 
range attack or defense. Guns and speed 
are her prime equipment. Her armor must 
always be thin; so she is easily sunk. She is 
the ideal patrol for the sea lanes of trade. It 
was the cruiser that won the battle off the 





line. Some ought to be sent [7 
to the junk-heap; but none 
will ever again be fit for bat- 
tle against first-line ships. 
They must be matched 
against vessels of their class. 

The big battleship must 
have the heaviest gun-power 
and the thickest armor. The 
cruiser’s first requisite is 
speed ; but she, too, must have 
heavy gun-power, for she will 
first engage and hem the ene- 
my, which the dreadnought 
will knock to pieces. Guns in 
a dreadnought weigh from 
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sixty to seventy tons. She has 
a floating population of from 
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THE SCOUT-CRUISER “CHESTER” 


(Ten more of these scout-cruisers are to be built with the new appropriation) 
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Falklands, and saved the day for Beatty in 
the North Sea; and it was the cruiser again 
that got into the thick of it off Jutland. ‘The 
cruiser is as big as a battleship, but not so 
powerful. The cruisers will require 180,000 
horsepower for their top speed of forty miles 
an hour. The engine-power of one battle- 
cruiser would run the street-cars and lights 
for a city of half a million. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CHANGE TO OIL FUEL 


One of the great changes in Navy con- 
struction is the use of oil instead of coal for 
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lack of fuel caused by oil-land flotation gen- 
try? Do the people of California ever realize 
why Japan is building a bigger and bigger 
navy? Do the people of California depend 
on Uncle Sam’s Navy to keep the sea lanes 
of the Pacific open and safe? Does Cali- 
fornia want the Jap, or Uncle Sam, to patrol 
Pacific lanes of trade? What California 
wants she should express very plainly in the 
present contest over her oil lands. The Navy 
needs certain oil lands reserved. Does Cali- 
fornia want these reserved for the Navy? If 
so, she should wake up; for no part of the 

United States would suffer 











more from an enemy across 
the highways of the sea than 
California. Her cities are 
coast cities. Her wealth is 
beyond dreams. Her sover- 
eignty is remote. California 
knows her danger, and should 
act in the oil-land contest. 
But here comes in another 
consideration. Ask great 
engineers like Henry Doh- 
erty, and they will tell you 
that science is solving the 
problem of oil and gasoline 
fuels. Henry Doherty de- 
clares it proved beyond ques- 
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THE LATEST MODEL 10,000-YARD TORPEDO BEING FIRED FROM THE 


DESTROYER “O'BRIEN” 


fuel. This necessitates new naval bases and 
tank auxiliaries. Oil becomes the very food 
and drink of the Navy; and in this fact lies 
one of the greatest dangers menacing Uncle 
Sam’s new Navy. Motors are exhausting oil 
supplies at an enormous rate. The world’s 
oil-fields are now known, mapped and 
tapped. Within the lifetime of this gener- 
ation oil will be scarce. Where, then, is the 
new Navy of defense to get its fuel? In 
answer to that question enters the curse of 
an efficient Navy—politics. The Govern- 
ment has segregated in Southern California 
oil-fields sufficient to supply the Navy’s 
needs. These are federal lands. But rail- 
roads also use oil. And the big motor com- 
panies covet oil; and promoters and squatters 
and swindlers also have their eyes on those 
oil-fields. It does not lessen the danger to 
the Navy in the least that there is an under- 
ground pipe-line running from the squat- 
ters and promoters and swindlers up to Sen- 
ators and Congressmen. 

The point is—do the people of the United 
States want a Navy, for which in one year 


they are paying $315,000,000, endangered by 


tion that the waste in by- 
products of gas, oil, and coal 
distillation would run every 
battleship and motor in the world for a 
century. ‘The problem of oil fuels is a 
product that will serve at moderate temper- 
ature—I believe the scientific way to put it 
is, that will boil and distil at low tempera- 
tures. 


RELATIVE RANK OF WORLD NAVIES 


Granted we build the Navy as planned by 
Congress, where shall we rank with Japan, 
Germany, Great Britain? It is hard to an- 
swer this question, for the Navy manuals 
preceding the war are obsolete. Germany, 
England, and Japan have been building fever- 
ishly, and secretly, for almost three years. 
Also, vessels which we have hitherto ranked 
as first fighting-line ships in the United 
States Navy can no longer be so regarded, 
except for Fourth of July school orations. 
No American Navy officer dare give out the 
facts; but if you root around among experts, 
who know, you will find there are now 
many vessels, big and little, of Uncle Sam’s 
sea fighters which ought to be discarded as 
obsolete. Counting these out, the relative 
rank of the different world navies stands 














OUR 


thus (the diagram is not mine—it was com- 
piled by one of the foremost experts in the 
country) : 
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since the war began wages have quadrupled 
in Germany and Great Britain; so there is 


no basis of comparison; but this we do know 


RANK OF WORLD FLEETS 
(May 1, 1916—Built, Building, and Authorized) 














British German American Japanese French 
No. Tons. No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 
Dreadnoughts ........ 36 848,350 22 521,822 17 527,450 6 165,240 17 427,196 
Battle-cruisers ........ 16 344,700 9 226,924 OD event 4 110,000 Gin ada 
Total, first line..... 52 1,193,050 31 748,746 17 527,450 10 275,240 17 427,196 


To these should be added vessels built by 
Germany and Great Britain in 1915 and 
1916. While all German and British dread- 
noughts are completed, only twelve Ameri- 
can are completed, and two—the California 
and Tennessee—though authorized in 
March, 1915, have hardly been begun. The 
last American Naval Bill authorized four 
dreadnoughts and four cruisers to be begun 
within six months from date of approval— 
August 29, 1916. It takes three years to 
build a battleship in Amer- 


—we yearly squander in “pork,” in rivers 
without water, and harbors without ships; 
we yearly squander in pensions on skulk- 
ers, who never smelt powder, more than 
Germany or Japan yearly spend on their 
navies. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE 


When Uncle Sam’s big Navy Bill was 
pending, why did the Japanese jingoes at- 
tack it so furiously? What difference did it 





ica, and six months to fit her 
and test her out; so these 
eight ships will not be ready 
till 1920. The Naval Bill 
provides for six more battle- 
ships, and two more battle- 
cruisers, to be laid down 
prior to July 1, 1919; but 
in this case, the President is 
simply “authorized” to un- 
dertake their construction, 
and no money has been ap- 
propriated for them. The 
next Congress might decide 
not to carry out the naval 
program. It is not yet known 
whether the ships will .be 
built by contract or in gov- 
ernment yards. Bids will 














not all be decided till Decem- 
ber. Meantime, we are de- 
pendent on a foreign power 
to patrol our sea lanes. The 
cruisers will run in cost from $16,500,000 to 
$20,000,000; the battleships from $11,500,- 
000 to $15,000,000. 

Only an amateur would attempt to set 
down a scale of cost compared to Germany, 
Great Britain, and Japan. Before the war 
the scale of wages could not be compared. 
Japan paid from 40 cents a day to $3, com- 
pared to our scale of $3 to $8, We have an 
eight-hour day and thirty holidays in gov- 
ernment works besides thirty days’ leave. 
Imagine that in Japan or Germany! Also 
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U. S. S. “BENHAM,” ONE OF OUR LATEST OIL-BURNING DESTROYERS, 


SPEEDING AT 33 KNOTS 


make to them? Why did the German propa- 
gandists attack it so furiously? What dif- 
ference did it make to them? For instance, 
it was a German propagandist who first cir- 
culated the infamous lie that munition men 
were behind the Navy League. Now the 
facts are these: The Navy League was begun 
—it could scarcely be called “founded,” so 
informal was the movement—back in 1900- 
1901 by half a dozen men, who had been 
naval officers, and had seen what the Navy 
League was doing in England in 1899, and 
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A NAVY HYDROAEROPLANE LEAVING THE U. S. BATTLESHIP “NORTH CAROLINA” AT EASTPORT, MAINE, FOR A 
SCOUTING EXPEDITION 


(The U. S. Navy. officials have been experimenting for some time with the successful launching of ‘an airship 
from the specially constructed gangway for the hydroaeroplane, and the picture shows that they have obtained 


the desired results. 


what Germany might have done to the 
United States in the Spanish War. 

The founders were Herbert Satterlee, the 
late Jarvis Edson, Allen Apgar, Charles Lor- 
ing, Henry Eckford Rhoades, George Barton, 
Leonard Chenery—in every case veterans of 
the Civil War, who had fought for their 
country, or graduates of the Naval Academy, 
keen for the upbuilding of the Navy 
—not a munition man among them. Such 
charges against patriots come with bad 
grace from alien propagandists. Every 
dollar put up was from personal pocket- 
books, and the first year’s spendings did 
not exceed $500. Gradually,  public- 
spirited men came into the league, though 
men like Schwab, and Farrell, who probably 
know more about ordnance, and armor, and 
shipbuilding than all experts put together, re- 
frained from active participation purely to 
avoid such charges. I think this a great loss 
to the League, and an unnecessary loss. It 
seems to me the services of such men would 
be invaluable in any National Council of De- 
fense, and would be so utilized in any coun- 
try where leather-lunged blatherskites do not 
make the welkin ring. 

Since 1903, when formal organization was 
effected, the Navy League has grown to 
300,000 members, and to-day has 1000 com- 
mittee men and women, thirty-seven State 
committees, 13,000 active working members, 
210,000 associate members. It would be 
hard to find any name of national promi- 
nence, from Theodore Roosevelt to Joseph 


This is the-first picture taken showing the airship leaving a U. S. war vessel) 


Choate, and Cardinal Gibbons, which is not 
on the roster of the Navy League. 


CIVILIAN CRUISES 


Two features of the Navy League work 
are bound to react in public support of the 
Navy—the civilian cruises of midsummer, 
and the training of women in defense work. 
Last summer, 2000 civilians, of whom half 
were from the Middle West, took training 
in a vacation cruise. ‘The civilian recruits 
were club men, athletes, college boys, pro- 
fessional men; and it would take a profes- 
sional pacifist to find out what harm came 
from a month in the open, under washed 
skies, where the richest fellows rubbed el- 
bows with the poorest man, and both alike 
obeyed orders, from swabbing decks to tight- 
ening a careless shoe-lace. ‘The charge was 
merely nominal—$30 for board and clothes. 
This cruise was in midsummer, and _ plans 
are under consideration for cruises in which 
boys can participate who are too busy to go 
in summer. 

Such cruises are the best evangel of the 
Navy as a career for a boy. When “moth- 
er’s pampered darling” is trained to stand 
erect and use backbone instead of jawbone, 
and take the knocks that come in every-day 
life, elbow to elbow with the boy who has 
learned all that he knows from hard knocks 
—there is no ground for the outcry about the 
brutalizing effect of military training. The 
“sissy” will have manhood knocked: into him, 
and the little beast will have the beast 
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knocked out of him, and the skulking nonen- 
tity will at least learn to stand erect, a part 
of the scheme of things. Nor is there a ghost 
of ground for the foolish accusation that the 
snobbery of Navy life excludes the poor boy. 
The poorest boy in the land can go into the 
Navy at $18 to $20 and $30 a month and his 
keep, and rise to be a commissioned officer at 
$1700 a year by the time he is twenty-three. 
What other life offers as good a chance for 
the poor boy to rise? If space permitted, ex- 
amples could be given of the very biggest 
men in the Navy rising by sheer force and 
merit. To be sure, the poor boy has to work; 
and if he will not study or work up, the 
place for him is to stay down. The Navy 
has no soft cushion berths for boobs and 
snobs. It is harden and rise, or get out. Up 
to the present, the difficulty has not been to 
get recruits for the Navy; it has been to get 
authority from Congress for enough recruits, 


LESSONS FROM THE WAR 


From all of which it is evident a new 
spirit is abroad in Uncle Sam’s Navy. What 
lessons has the new Navy learned from the 
war? As mentioned already, more speed, 
and longer-ranged guns as against massive- 
ness. In other words, the paramount impor- 
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tance of the battle-cruiser. Also, certain les- 
sons in sloping shots off the turret by mak- 
ing the turret so horizontal that the shell 
“won't bite,” but may ricochet off, on the 
principle that if you throw a pointed thing 
at a sloped surface you'll dent it. On the 
horizontal surface, it may slide off. In navy 
terms, get the armored surfaces so the pro- 
jectile will not “bite.” Also certain lessons 
in bulkheads, and division in the body; so if 
a shell hurls through, the inflooding rush of 
waters can be impounded and sequestered in- 
stead of swamping the ship. We have also 
learned certain lessons in shutting off explo- 
sions from striking shells. ‘There are also 
certain inventions to forewarn the approach 
of submarines and aeroplanes. ‘These are, 
however, technical points. Big questions in 
which the public is vitally interested are— 
as the gun has beaten armor-plate, is there 
any chance of Zeppelin, submarine, and hy- 
droaeroplane defeating the function of the 
dreadnought ? 


RELATIVE ADVANTAGES OF ZEPPELIN AND 


SUBMARINE 


No human being can answer that question 
definitely yes or no. Here are the disadvan- 
tages of each of the new weapons of warfare? 

















© Photo by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


UNCLE SAM’S BIGGEST SUBMARINE, THE “M-1", WHICH CAN COVER 6,000 MILES WITHOUT REPLEN- 
ISHING FUEL OR SUPPLIES 
(In a choppy sea and with half a gale sweeping over Cape Cod Bay off Provincetown, Mass., the largest 


submarine ever built in the United States had a Severe test in submerging and ; E 
The “M-1’”? was out in the bay four hours, and when she returned, Lieut. M. R. ee 


up to expectations. 


diving, and in every way came 


the U. S. Navy, who is to command her, -said: “She is the best submarine I have ever been aboard of.’ he 
builders have guaranteed that the submarine has a oruins radius of 3,500 miles, although it is said she can 


easily cover six thousand miles without replenishing fue 
with a combined pe ge of 900, and two motors of 170 horsepower each. 

14 knots an hour and an underwater speed of 11 knots. 
to a depth of 150 feet, and will be able to remain submerged for a period of seventy-two hours) 


has a surface speed o 


or supplies. She is equipped with two Diesel engines, 
She cost $620,000. The “M-1” 
With safety she can descend 
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more agile aeroplane. The 
Zeppelin is too cumber- 
some to be _ dependable 
eyes for a fleet. Like the 
hawk, the Zeppelin will 
always be a bird of small 
prey. Neither the sub- 
marine nor the Zeppelin can 
ever carry enough torpedoes 
to act independent of a 
home base. Neither can 
carry thick armor-plate to 
defend themselves. They 
are fearfully frail in mak- 
© by E. Muller, Jr., N. Y. ing,an attack, 


ONE OF OUR LATEST COLLIERS, U. S. S. “JUPITER” _ Such is the briefest out- 
line of some of the new 


The submarine is blind. It cannot work things Uncle Sam’s new Navy will em- 
at night. body. Personally, I think he is going to get 

A Zeppelin can make long flights; but it his money’s worth—certainly a great deal 
is sO noisy that auditory detectors can always more in returns than he gets- for his 
forewarn its approach. It can also be over- spendings on liquor and chewing-gum and 
taken and destroyed by the swifter and candy. 
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© by International Film Service. 
THE KIND OF BATTLESHIPS WE BUILT A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


(The old United States frigate Frank/in was burned Monday, October 2, at Eastport, Me., by a salvage com- 
pone to recover the copper in her rivets and also about $4,000 worth.of gold which is said to be contained in 
er copper. The Franklin was sold by the Government for $16,766. The old frigate was built at Philadelphia 
in 1815, and was 188 feet long, with a 50-foot beam. In 1863 she was rebuilt and had an engine and screws 
installed. Her hull was also made over and was 265 feet long, with a 53-foot and eight-inch beam. The Franklin’s 
tonnage was 3,173, displacement 5,170 tons, and cost $1,331,000. As flagship of the European squadron, the 
Franklin sailed from New York, June 28, 1867, with Admiral Farragut on board, for a cruise to European 
waters, lasting about seventeen months, and during this time visited nearly every large seaport there, and also 
visited several ports in Asia and Africa) 
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MECCA, BIRTHPLACE OF MOHAMMED, THE MOST HOLY CITY OF ISLAM 


ARABS VERSUS TURKS 


WILL THERE BE AN INDEPENDENT ARABIA? 
BY ISAAC DON LEVINE 


T the outbreak of the war in 1914 

Arabia still presented a conglomerate 
picture of dependent, semi-dependent, and 
independent political divisions. Syria, Meso- 
potamia, and. Hedjaz were under Turkish 
domination.’ These three provinces also con- 
stituted the most civilized parts of Arabia. 
In Syria; where Christianity made more 
headway than in any other part of the Otto- 
man empire, many miles of railroads had 
been built. In Mesopotamia, the Constanti- 
nople-Bagdad -railway, the completion of 
which was interrupted by the war, proved 
a potent civilizing factor. And, finally, even 
in Hedjaz, where the holy cities of Mecca 
and Medina are located, a railroad was being 
constructed. At the southern tip of the 
Arabian peninsula is Aden, guarding the en- 
trance into the Red Sea, and an absolute 
dependency of Great Britain. So also is El 
Katr, on the Persian Gulf. North of it is 


El Hasa, a Turkish dependency now under 
the influence of Nejd. 

North of Aden, on the Red Sea, lies 
Yamen, whose history goes back 2500 B. C. 


and where Christianity was introduced long 





before the Prophet was born, only to be 
swept away with the arrival of Mohammed- 
anism. An unhappy region is Yamen, torn 
by internal strife and frequent rebellion 
against Turkey, which was trying to control 
the province inhabited by industrious Arabs 
and Jews. But Turkey never succeeded in 
wresting complete control of Yamen at the 
expense of the Imam of the region, who 
claims direct descent from Mohammed. In 
1913 an agreement was reached between the 
Imam and Turkey by which the Ottoman 
governor was recognized by the Imam ofh- 
cially, the latter retaining full.control of all 
internal affairs. “Thus Yamen should be 
classified as a semi-dependency of Turkey, as 
also is Asir, located on the Red Sea between 
Yamen and Hedjaz, in which the rebel chief 
Idrisi is still in arms against both Turkey 
and the Imam of Yamen. Oman, on the 
Gulf of Oman, is an independent kingdom, 
with British leanings. 

The heart of the Arabian peninsula, how- 
ever, is still free of any foreign yoke. ‘Tur- 
key never penetrated deeper than the outer 
shell of the peninsula, and Turkish knowl- 
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edge of it is even less than that of Europe, 
which is mighty little. The northern half of 
the inner part of the Arabian peninsula is 
known as Nejd. Nejd is bounded by Hed- 
jaz, the Syrian desert, Mesopotamia, and the 
Persian Gulf on three sides. As its southern 
boundary the 23° N. latitude may be taken. 
Nejd is the only real independent entity in 
Arabia. Its Emir, a scion of the Saoad 
dynasty, a young man of about twenty-four, 
is described as a “dashing, crafty leader.” 
_ This desert kingdom never had acknowl- 

edged Turkish rule. Its nomadic subjects 
look up to the Emir of Najd as the champion 
of Arabian freedom. No information what- 
ever had reached the outside world on the 
attitude of Nejd toward the Arabian revo- 
lution engineered by the Sherif of Mecca. 
South of Nejd, between Yamen and Oman, 
lies the so-called Empty Quarter, the most 
arid part of the peninsula, void of any kind 
of habitation, where life, whether natural, 
political or other, has no soil on which to 
thrive. 

The situation in Arabia, Syria, and the 
Levant now presents two phases, each of 
which represents a distinctly individual and 
independent force in the revolutionary move- 
ment among the Arabs. One of these two 
phases is religious, the other political. The 
first deals with those currents of thought and 
action in the Moslem world that are respon- 
sible for the failure of the Jehad, or the 
Holy War, proclaimed in 1914 by the Sheik- 
ul-Islam under the influence of the Sultan 
of Turkey. The second is concerned with 
the nationalist movements in Greater Arabia 
and the interests of France, Russia, and 
Great Britain in that territory. A study of 
the two phases will reveal the causes of the 
present revolution in Arabia, its full signifi- 
cance, and its probable effects on Turkey 
and, consequently, on the Great War. 


ARABIAN NATIONALISM 


The Arabian nationalist movement is a lit- 
tle more than twenty years old. In 1895 
there came into existence in Paris the Ara- 
bian National Committee, one of the chief 
founders of which was Moustapha Kamel 
Pasha, that brilliant young Egyptian who 
had devoted all his life to the regeneration 
of the Arabian people. The aims and pur- 
poses of the Arabian Nationalists were set 
forth in a manifesto issued by them some 
years later, which said in part: 


The Arabs are awakened to their his- 
torical national and ethnographical homogene- 
ousness, and aim to separate themselves from 
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the Ottoman body and form an independent state. 
This new Arabian state will be confined to its 
natural boundaries, from the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates to the Suez Canal, and from the Medi- 
terranean Sea to the Sea of Oman. It will be 
governed by a liberal constitutional monarchy of 
an Arabian sultan. 


It will be seen from the words of this 
manifesto that the future independent Ara- 
bian nation was not to be confined to geo- 
graphical Arabia, but was to include all 
those possessions of the Turkish empire 
where the majority of the population was 
Arabian. ‘Thus, Syria, the Levant, Pales- 
tine were all to become part of the new 
Arabia. However, the vilayet of Hedjah 
and the district of Medina were to become 
an independent state, the sovereign of which 
would also be the religious Caliph of all the 
Moslems. ‘This latter plan was a solution 
of the difficult problem presented in the 
Moslem world by the religious power held 
by the Turkish Sultan as the Caliph in 
Islam. The autonomy of the-Levant- was to 
be respected, and the places in Palestine 
sacred to Christendom were to retain their 
status quo. Such an Arabian state would 
contain a population of about twelve million, 
85 per cent. of which would be Moslem. 

Negib Azoury Bey, one of the leaders of 
the Arabian nationalists, in his sensational 
book “Le Réveil de la Nation Arabe,” pub- 
lished in Paris in 1905, went as. far as to 
include Mesopotamia in the projected Arabia 
and to deny all Jewish claims to Palestine. 
His dream was a united Arabia, independent, 
progressive, a force in civilization, a ‘cradle 
for the renaissance of Arabian art, literature, 
and science. It was then that the. Young 
Arabians began to exert considerable -in- 
fluence on the Arabian people. - Especially 
was this influence marked in Syria, where 
the nationalist movement gained more mo- 
mentum than anywhere else. 


ADVERSE INFLUENCES—THE YOUNG TURKS 


A setback to the revolutionary. activities 
of the Young Arabs was the Turkish Revo- 
lution. When the Young Turks turned 
Turkey into a constitutional monarchy, the 
Arabs expected some kind of an autonomy 
for Arabia from the new government. The 
hopes of the Arabs ran high. They were 
represented to a large extent in the Turkish 
Parliament. But it was not very long before 
the policies of the Young Turks became 
clear. The Arabian Club, formed in 1908 
at Constantinople, was the institution rep- 
resenting those elements among the Arabs 
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who demanded, at least, 
cultural autonomy from 
the Young Turks. There 


is no need to enlarge on the 
attitude of the latter to- 
ward the nationalities in- 
habiting Turkey. That at- 
titude resembled closely the 
Prussian attitude toward 
the Polish population of 
Prussia. The Turkish 
“kultur” was to be dissemi- 
nated by all means among 
the population of the Otto- 
man empire. Armenians, 
Arabs, Jews were to be 
“Ottomanized” and fused 
into one political and spirit- 
ual organism with the “ 
Turks. The result of this 
program was the re-awak- 
ening of the nationalist 
movement among the Arabs. 
In 1913 there was held in 


Paris an Arabian Congress, 
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and the revolutionary activ- 
ities in Syria and Arabia 
were resumed. 

EUROPEAN CLAIMS AND INTERESTS 


Along with these internal agitations of the 
Arabs, which have now culminated in the 
revolution, there were also going on the 
German, French, British, and Russian ac- 
tivities, mainly intrigues, in the Turkish em- 
pire. Germany was interested in the Berlin- 
to-Bagdad railroad project, and her agents 
were infesting Arabia from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Persian Gulf. Great Britain, 
‘in order to secure her Indian possessions and 
the Aden Protectorate, was seeking to ac- 
quire Arabia, thus making the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf British in their entirety. 
France has long had more than a passing 
interest in Syria and the Levant. Russia 
was still concerned with Armenian Turkey. 

Perhaps of all the claims these European 
powers had in Asiatic Turkey none was 
more justified than that of France in Syria. 
For France bases her claims on the work of 
civilization she had carried on in Syria for 
nearly a century. Compte Cressaty, in the 
April, 1915, issue of the Revue Politique et 
Parlementaire (Paris), makes out in his ar- 
ticle on ‘France and the Syrian Question” a 
very strong case for the French acquisition 
of Syria. The dominant European language 
in Syria is French. ‘There are as many 
pupils in French schools in Syria as in 
the schools of all other nations combined. 

Nov.—5 


THE COUNTRY IN REVOLT FROM TURKEY 


France had constructed in Syria and in the 
Levant about 800 kilometers of railway. 
And, finally, as well as chief among the rea- 
sons for French acquisition of Syria, is the 
feeling of the Arabs themselves. They are 
more inclined to France than to any other 
European nation. 

With the fate of Turkey and Cian in- 
terests in the Near East sealed, there re- 
main France, Great Britain, and Russia to 
divide the spoils. But Russia has no ma- 
terial interest in Arabia and Syria. And the 
Young Arabs are, therefore, confronted with 
the aspirations of France and Great Britain 
only. That these aspirations encroach upon 
their own nationalistic aspirations is ap- 
parent. That to resist France and Great 
Britain, or either of them, is an impossi- 
bility, was just as evident to the Young 
Arabs. The dilemma was by no means easy 
of solution. ‘The best that they could do 
under the circumstances was to choose be- 
tween the two. And Young: Arabia has 
apparently chosen France. 


A FRENCH PROTECTORATE PROPOSED 


There appeared early in the year in Paris- 
a book entitled “La Syrié de Demain.” Its 
author is Narda Mutran, a Syrian Arab, a 
Christian, and one of the leaders of the 
Arabian nationalists. He was formerly one 
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of the most gifted advocates of an inde- 
penitent Arabian state. The conditions 
brought about by the war have modified his 
former views. And what he has to say con- 
cerning the future of Arabia is, in all prob- 
ability, the view now held by most revolu- 
tionary Arabs of education. 

Narda Mutran gives up the idea of an in- 
dependent Arabian state, and proposes in- 
stead a French protectorate over Arabia and 
Syria. To this conclusion the author arrives 
after an extensive review of the situation as 
it is. France has Algeria, Tunis, Morocco, 
and it would be but logical for her to take 
over the Arabian population of the ‘Turkish 
empire. France would have to grant the 
Arabs certain measures of self-government. 
She would let the Arabs develop their own 
civilization, their own culture, and would 
also bring to them the fruit of the western 
European civilization. He holds, then, that 
France is more entitled to Syria and Arabia 
than any other European nation. 


SYRIAN GRATITUDE TO FRANCE 


To substantiate this opinion of the author 
of “La Syrié de Demain,” which, by the 
way, proved so popular in France that in 
a short time a second edition of the book 
was required, there is the fact that in the 
ranks of the French army about 800 Young 
Arabs are enlisted. These Arabs, most of 
them coming from Syria, have volunteered 
their services to France. No more striking 
proof of the affection the educated Arabs 
have for France and the gratefulness they 
feel for her work of civilization among the 
Arabs is necessary or possible. By giving 
their lives for France, these Syrians believe 
that they are also sacrificing themselves for a 
regenerated. Arabia. They also believe that 
in return for their services France will have 
the interests of the Arabs at heart. 

That this belief of the Syrian volunteers 
is not ill-founded has already been proved 
by events of the past few months. A recent 
despatch from Berne, Switzerland, tells of 
the arrival there of Syrian refugees who 
brought with them a proclamation of the 
Turkish commander in Syria, which shows 
the names of twenty prominent Syrians, in- 
cluding officers, magistrates, and journalists, 
who were sentenced to death for high treason 
and executed at Damascus and Beirut. In 
all about 200 persons have been executed 
by the Turkish authorities. Among these 
was Sheikh Abdul-Hamid Zehrawi, perhaps 
the leading Mohammedan identified with the 
Arab nationalist movement. The executed 
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Arabs all died with “Vive la France” on 
their lips. The Lebanon district has been 
surrounded by Turkish forces, according to 
information in possession of the Marquis of 
Crewe, recently disclosed by him before the 
House of Lords, and the inhabitants were on 
the point of starvation. The French Gov- 
ernment, upon learning of conditions in 
Syria, through Premier Briand, requested the 
United States to inform Turkey that it 
would hold her responsible for the crimes re- 
ported to have been committed by her in 
Syria. 


WHAT THE REVOLUTION MEANS 


From a political point of view, then, the 
Arabian situation may be summarized thus: 
Political Arabia, revolutionary Arabia, that 
part of the Arabian people that has awakened 


to a nationalistic conscience and national as- 


pirations, those Christian and Moslem Arabs 
who have been raised and educated in the 
European fashion, are for an autonomous 
Arabia, under a French protectorate, if 
independence is impossible. ‘The chief sig- 
nificance of the revolution lies in the fact 
that it is a Pan-Arabian movement, and 
therefore not in accord with French de- . 
signs on Syria. That the revolution now 
going on in Arabia is the product, to a 
large degree, of the activities of the Young 
Arabs is proved by the fact that the revo- 
lution is come on the heels of the whole- 
sale executions in Syria by the Turkish au- 
thorities of Syrian intellectuals. Now, the 
revolt of last year in Syria was a purely po- 
litical movement. That it has reverberated 
so deeply in Arabia speaks for the Arabian 
revolutionary activities. These activities, 
if they constitute the main force in the pres- 
ent revolution, may yet cause the establish- 
ment of an independent political Arabian 
state. 


A CALIPHATE IN ARABIA 


The religious force behind the events 
transpiring in Arabia at present is to be 
found in the reason for the failure of the 
Jehad. The Holy War failed because most 
of the Arabs do not acknowledge the Sultan 
of Turkey as the rightful Caliph in Islam, 
nor do most of the Indian and Russian 
Moslems recognize the Sultan as such. The 
Caliph is the spiritual leader in Islam. Any 
independent Arabian state would have to 
have in its midst or as its friend the Caliph. 
It is obvious that so long as the Sultan of 
Turkey is alone in claiming the right to the 
Caliphate he, in a measure, is a source of 
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constant menace to those powers in whose 
dominions there are large populations of 
Moslems. Great Britain and Russia have 
long felt this menace. ‘They are interested 
therefore in creating a new Caliphate in 
Arabia. Such a Caliphate would be a coun- 
termove to the power held by the Sultan. 
In this both Russia and Great 


ations of the revolutionists are carried out 
indicates a European hand in the entire 
scheme. The immediate purpose of Great 
Britain’s, Russia’s, or France’s aid to the 
revolutionists is, of course, to strike a blow 
at Turkey. Nothing could be more effec- 
tive in bringing Turkey to a state of col- 

lapse than a successful revolu- 





Britain are helped by the Mos- 
lems under their rule. These 
Moslems have long felt a dislike 
for the Turks. ‘Thousands of 
them, while on their annual pil- 
grimages to the Holy Places of 
Arabia, Mecca and Medina, 
have been exploited and robbed 
by the Turks. It was their am- 
bition for some time to set the 
tomb of the prophet free from 
Turkish control, and the Brit- 
ish campaign on the Tigris has 
even been ascribed to the desire 
of the Indian Moslems to util- 
ize the opportunity for the ac- 








tion in Arabia. Syria, the Le- 
vant, and the other parts of the 
Turkish empire which have 
large Arabian populations will 
be caught in the revolutionary 
conflagration if it scores some 
notable successes against the 
Ottoman government. That 
the beginning of the end of 
the European war should come 
through such a channel is not 
at all improbable. 


ENGLAND'S OPPORTUNITY 


However, as it was pointed 
out before, Great Britain has 








complishment of that ambition. 
In this they have had the moral 
support of the Arabs of Mecca, 
Medina, and the surrounding 
country. 

PROGRESS OF THE REVOLUTION 


It was there that the revolution broke 
out. The leader of the movement is the 
Grand Sherif of Mecca, who claims to be 
the descendant of Mohammed through his 
daughter Fatima, and therefore possessing 
the chief requirement for becoming a Caliph. 
His three sons, all having a European educa- 
tion, are the military commanders of the 
revolutionary forces. The successes they 
have so far achieved are of considerable im- 
portance. One column has captured Jeddah, 
the main seaport of Arabia on the Red Sea. 
Another has taken possession of Kinfuda, a 
port 200 miles south of the first. Medina, 
where the tomb of Mohammed is contained, 
Mecca, the chief city of Arabia, and Taif, 
sixty-five miles southeast of Mecca, are all 
in the hands of the revolutionists. By de- 
stroying the roadbed of the Hedjah railway 
for a distance of a hundred miles the Arabs 
have cut themselves off completely from the 
Ottoman empire. 

The most significant part about the revolt 
is the possession by the Arabs of all neces- 
sary equipment and ammunition, ‘This has 
evidently been supplied them by the British, 
and their control of the ports of Jeddah and 
Kinfuda assures them of further aid from the 
same source. The manner in which the oper- 
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ABDUL-HAMID 
MOSLEM REV- 
OLUTIONARY LEADER 


(Executed by Turks in Da- 
mascus in 1915) 


more than a passing interest in 
Arabia. The fact that the head 
of the revolutionists is the 
Grand Sherif of Mecca would 
indicate that he has been slated 
by Great Britain for the post of a new 
Caliphate to be set up, probably in Mec- 
ca. Should Great Britain accomplish such 
a result, she would have attained a brilliant 
success. Its enormous Moslem population 
would no longer be a source of danger to 
her, as the new Caliph would remain not 
only her ally but, very likely, under her 
military and civil control. This would 
bring about Britain’s ultimate possession of 
Arabia. 

Turkey, if she should continue to exist, 
would become harmless after losing her 
power in Islam. ‘To this extent Russia’s in- 
terest in the Arabian revolution is more 
than temporary. France could claim Syria 
and the Levant, and would probably get 
them, if Britain succeeded in establishing, as 
in Persia, a “sphere of influence” in Arabia. 
The religious force engaged in the present 
revolution does not work in harmony, there- 
fore, with the political-nationalistic force. 
While the latter demands at least an au- 
tonomous united Arabia, the former can 
bring about but a divided Arabia. Will 
these two forces combine and produce an 
independent Arabia? The answer depends 
on the degree of civilization of the leaders 
of the revolution, on the spirit that animates 
them, on their vision and intelligence. 
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INDEPENDENCE, POLITICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS 


The latest action of the revolutionary 
leaders bespeaks a range of vision and a de- 
gree of civilization on their part which prom- 
ises the birth of an independent Arabia. The 
Grand Sherif of Mecca, the head of the rev- 
olytionary movement, has issued a proclama- 
tion in which the religious and _ political 
forces seem to have joined hands. In an- 
nouncing a definite rupture between ortho- 
dox Mohammedans and those represented by 
the Committee of Union and Progress, 
which is now in control of Turkey, the proc- 
lamation makes referencé to the Committee’s 
disastrous alliance with Germany and, what 
is vastly more important, it mentions the 
government’s executions in Syria, where, 
it will be remembered, the revolutionary 
movement is entirely political in its nature. 
“Independence and national rights” are 
words included in the proclamation along 
with the “Preservation of Islam.” ‘The text 
of the Grand Sherif’s manifesto, addressed 
to “all our Moslem brothers,” follows in 
part: 


It is well known that of all the Moslem rulers 
and Emirs, the Emirs of Mecca, the Favored City, 
were the first to recognize the Turkish Govern- 
ment. . . . The Emirs continued to support the 
Ottoman Empire until the Society of Union and 
Progress appeared in the state and proceeded to 
take over the administration thereof and all its 
affairs, with the result that the state suffered a 
loss of territory which quite destroyed its pres- 
tige, as the whole world knows; was plunged 
into the horrors of this war, and brought to its 
present perilous position, as it is patent to 
| here. 
All this evidently did not fulfil the designs of 
the Society of Union and Progress. They pro- 
ceeded next to sever the essential bond between 
the Ottoman Sultanate and the whole Moslem 
community, to wit, adherence to the Koran and 
the Sunna. One of the Constantinople newspa- 
pers actually published an article maligning 
(God forgive us!) the life of the Prophet (on 
whom the prayer and peace of God), and this 
under the eye of the Grand Vizier and its Sheikh 
of Islam and all the Ulema, ministers and 
nobles! 

In spite of all, we accepted these innovations 
in order to give no cause for dissension and 
schism. But at last the veil was removed, and 
it became apparent that the empire was in the 
hands of Enver Pasha, Jemal Pasha, and Talaat 
Bey, who were administering it just as they liked, 
and treated it according to their own sweet will. 
. . .-At one time they caused to be hanged 
twenty-one eminent and cultured Moslems and 
Arabs of distinction in addition to those they pre- 
viously put to death. We might hear their ex- 
cuse and grant them pardon for killing these 
worthy men; but how can we excuse them for 
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banishing under such pitiful and heart-breaking 
circumstances the families of their victims—in- 
fants, delicate women, and aged men—and inflict- 
ing on them other forms of suffering in addition 
to the agonies they had already endured in the 
death of those who were the support of their 
homes? Even if we could let all this pass, how 
is it possible to forgive them confiscating the 
property and money of those people after bereav- 
ing them of their dear ones? 

We are determined not to leave our religious 
and national rights as a plaything in the hands 
of the Union and Progress party. God has 
vouchsafed this land an opportunity to rise in 
revolt, has enabled her by His power and might 
to seize her independence and crown her efforts 
with prosperity and victory, even after she was 
crushed by the maladministration of the Turkish 
civil and military officials. She stands quite 
apart and distinct from countries that still groan 
under the yoke of the Union and Progress gov- 
ernment. She is independent in the fullest sense 
of the word, freed from the rule of strangers and 
purged of every foreign influence. Her princi- 
ples are to defend the faith of Islam, to elevate 
the Moslem people, to found their conduct on the 
holy law, to build up the code of justice on the 
same foundation in harmony with the principles 
of religion, to practise its ceremonies in accord- 
ance with modern progress, to make a genuine 
revolution by sparing no pains in spreading edu- 
cation among all classes according to their station 
and. needs. 

This is the policy we have undertaken in order 
to fulfil our religious duty, trusting that all our 
brother Moslems in the East and West will pur- 
sue the same in fulfilment of their duty to us, 
and so strengthen the bonds of the Islamic 
brotherhood. . 


The kernel of the new Arabia has thus 
been created. With the increasing plight of 
Turkey, this kernel will grow and expand 
in all directions. The Arabian tribes who 
have not as yet joined the revolutionists will 
undoubtedly respond to the Grand Sherif’s 
manifesto and flock to his banner. ‘Turkey 
is powerless to prevent the growth of the 
movement. She has enough trouble as it is 
in Armenia and in Europe, where the en- 
trance of Rumania into the war again 
places Constantinople in a precarious posi- 
tion. The Arabian state will therefore 
have the opportunity to gather strength and 
prepare to hold its own at the conclusion of 
peace in humanity. If the Arabs will pre- 
sent a united front at the expected peace con- 
ference, if they will have proved their ability 
to maintain order and responsible govern- 
ment, they will have the public opinion of 
the world backing their national claims. 
With such a power behind them, it is in- 
conceivable that France and Great Brita'n 
should object to the regeneration of the 
Arabian nation. 
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PART OF THE “FRONT PAGE” OF A DAILY ARABIC NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN NEW YORK 


SYRIANS AND 


ARABIANS IN 


AMERICA 


N standard dictionaries and encyclopedias 

the population of Syria is given as ap- 
proximating three million. In actuality half 
that ‘number has in recent years migrated 
from that unfortunate province of the Tur- 
kish Empire. And about three-fourths of 
these emigrants have crossed the Atlantic and 
settled in this hemisphere. ‘There are said 
to be half a million Syrians in South Amer- 
ica, chiefly in Brazil. Very large numbers 
are also to be found in Mexico and Cuba. 
There are approximately three hundted thou- 
sand Syrians and Arabians in the United 
States. They are located in considerable 
numbers in the States of New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, and Minnesota. Most 
of the Syrian immigrants are Christians, and 
these constitute the more advanced portion 
of the whole body. 

The activities and pursuits and achieve- 
ments of the immigrants of the Arabian race 
in this country are as multifarious and nota- 
ble as those of the best foreign elements 
flocking to America from the East. They 
support a large number of Arabian news- 
papers in the city of New York alone. The 
chief among these are Meraat-ul-Gharb (the 
Daily Mirror), Al Hoda (the Eagle), a 
newspaper devoting its columns “to serve the 
Arabic Nation and Syrian-American conflu- 
ence”; As Sayeh (the Traveler) and Al 
Bayan (The Proclamation), published two 


and three times a week. ‘There are some 
monthlies printed in Arabian and dedicated 
to art, literature, and religion. The chief 
among these are The Arts, a progressive and 
comprehensive magazine published by Mr. 
N. Arida, and The World, a religious pub- 
lication edited by Archdeacon Emmanuel 
Abo-Hatab. There are also Arabian news- 
papers in Boston, Fall River, and Minne- 
apolis. 

In spite of this imposing list of native pub- 
lications, the Arabians have not been slow 
to avail themselves of the opportunities in 
education and business offered by America. 
While it is no easy task to make a just esti- 
mate of the degree of assimilation and Amer- 
icanization of certain immigrant elements, 
there are signs in this respect which are 
valuable and instructive. “The Promised 
Land” of Mary Antin was such a sidelight 
on the tribulations and successes of the Rus- 
sian-Jewish immigrant. A similar book was 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co. in 1911. 
Its title is “The Book of Khalid,” and it is 
the story of a Syrian immigrant in the 
“golden” land. ‘The author of the book, 
who has also written on many other sub- 
jects, is Ameen Rihani, born on the slopes 
of Mt. Lebanon and brought to this coun- 
try when ten years of age. If his case 
should be taken as an example, then the 
Syrian-Arabian immigrant has certainly im- 
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bibed the American ideals in. no 
less a measure than any other 
newcomer. 

M. Rihani was delegate to the 
Young Arabian Congress held in 
Paris in 1913, and he is closely 
identified with the revolutionary 
movement. This is true of many 
leading American Syrians and 
Arabians to whom Ottoman rule 
is distasteful and who would 
like to see an independent Arabia. |=» 
The Moslem Arabs in this coun- 
try sympathized with Turkey at 








Christian Arabians maintain in 
Greater New York four churches, 
two of which are of the Greek, 
or Eastern order. Their priests 
are also trying to give religious 
instruction to the young genera- 
tion growing up in this country. 
A number of the American-born 
Syrians have attended college. 
and some of these are able and 
: well-known professional men. 
Others are leading business men, 
some of whom are very wealthy. 

There is an industry in the 
United States which is exclu- 








the beginning of the war. But 


since the revolution broke out in AmEEN 


Arabia their sentiments have (Immigrant 
been turned in favor of the 
Allies. There is, however, a ©™ntry) 


small portion of Arabians in the 

United States which claims to be loyal to 
Turkey. Their chief exponent is $. Baddour, 
editor of 4/ Bayan. ‘The continued successes 
of the Grand Sherif’s revolution in Arabia 
are alienating steadily even those orthodox 
Moslems who cling to the Turkish sultan as 
the religious head in Islam. 

These Moslems, scattered throughout the 
country, have not been able to organize into 
religious communities as the Christian Ara- 
bians have done. The environment has evi- 
dently a great deal to do with it. The 


F. RIHANI 


author, and one of the lead- 
ing young Arabians in this 


sively in the hands of the Syrians, 
namely, the kimono industry. All 
grades of this feminine article are 
manufactured by the Syrians, 
and the number of factories espe- 
cially engaged in this work in New York 
City and its vicinity is about thirty-five. 
Large numbers of Syrians are also en- 
gaged in the weaving industries, while the 
greater part of the Moslem immigrants are 
working in bakeries. Rugs and carpets and 
kindred articles are the things the Syrian 
peddler is usually selling, while tobacco and 
cigarettes form another considerable source 
of income to many Syrians. Exporting and 
importing to and from the Orient is also 
the occupation of many well-to-do Syrians. 


from Syria, 
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AN AMERICAN 


ARAB’S 


TRIBUTE 


TO SYRIA 


‘TRANSLATED FROM THE ARABIC OF AMIN MISHRIK 
BY MARY CAROLINE HOLMES 


[Miss Holmes, who has spent many years in Syria as a missionary teacher, and who is an 


excellent Arab scholar, is living in this country during the troubled war period. 


She finds the 


newspapers printed in the Arabic language in the United States instructive and interesting to 


an unusual degree. 


She regards as typical of the fine literary talent and the spirit of devotion to 


native land that characterizes many of the Syrians and Arabs in this country the following rhapsody 


which she has translated from the Mirat al Ghurab (Western Mirror). 


The poet is Mr. Amin 


Mishrik, whose passion for Syria is shared by a host of his fellow-countrymen of different creeds 
now making their living in the United States—THeE Epiror.] 


ESTER night, as though on a bed of 

consuming fire, I tossed and waited for 
the morn. Neither a cooling draught of 
water nor the night breeze through my case- 
ment brought relief. I seized my lute, but 
its strains increased my unrest. With the 
awakening of the morning my tired eyelids 
closed, and in a vision I was carried through 
the blue ether on wings. After a space, I 
found my heart throbbing in a transport of 
delight, and lo, I beheld thee, my beloved, 
my beautiful one, sleeping “neath trees of fir 
and cedar, the hem of thy robe rising and 
falling in waves of a sea of light, from which 
ascended odors more delicious than musk. 

Thy breath like the smell of jasmine in- 
toxicated me. I kneeled before thy sleeping 
loveliness in awe. To breathe even seemed 
a sacrilege. I gazed into thy face alight with 
the sunrise, and reading therein poetry, I 
worshiped. I said, “I will kiss thy smiling, 
mouth,’ when lo, thy smile turned into 
mourning. I looked, and beheld thy robe of 
green, soiled and torn, revealing thy ivory 
breasts beneath: thy sandals eaten of the 
stony ways and thy feet blood-stained from 
the wayside thorns. 

Woe is me! Hast thou been brought to 
this, my beloved? Oh, thou daughter of 
kings, how dost thou consort with beggars? 
Of the seed of princes, and art fallen so low? 
One born to glory and honor turned into 
contempt and forgetfulness, and made to 
tread the thorns of the plains and rough 
mountain paths with tender, bleeding feet. 
Ah, woe, woe! 

Tell me, beloved, what hath come to thee? 
Hath distance enamored thee, that thou 
wentest forth searching for something in the 
wilderness and waste places? Did longing 
constrain thee till thy mansions grew too 
straight for thee and thou wentest forth 
chanting, as in a delirium of new wine, that 
the winds bear it afar to me in my wander- 
ings? 

Thou didst well, oh, loveliest; thou didst 
well. I heard thy moans and wept. I under- 


stood and was drunk with desire and sick 
with love. As distance is bitter, so reunion 
is sweet. In my heart is that which shall 
crumple the giant Lebanon and make narrow 
the goodly Bacaa. All the tongues of men 
cannot express what riseth in my soul. My 
purpose burneth like live coals, and my long- 
ing maketh me drunken as doth the smell of 
jessamine. My grief is black as a night of 
thick clouds and desolate as the Desert of 
Silence. 

Oh, beloved, my love for thee is deep as 
the ocean, wide as the bounds of heaven, 
mighty as the lightning, resplendent as the 
sun, pure as the dew, and lasting as eternity. 
I long for thee, oh, beautiful enchantress. I 
worship thee, oh, rock of my faith, oh, rest 
to my soul. If I meditate, ’tis of thee. If 
I dream, I dream of thee. Of thee I speak. 
In the morning I think of thy gleaming, 
white brow; at noon, in the burning heat, I 
remember the green cedars which shade thy 
beautiful head, and at even I see in the rays 
of setting sun thy wonderful countenance, 
yea, even the passing moonbeams on thy 
cheeks in the dark of night, while the attar 
of thy breath stealeth up with the dawn. 

Will our days of love return? Yea, 
verily. Allah is not unmindful of the suf- 
fering of pure hearts. JI shall soon return 
to defend thee with my right arm, my op- 
pressed loved one. I shall come in vengeance 
upon the spoilers of the daughters of princes. 
Thy torn robe is ever before my eyes. Thy 
blood-stained feet are as thorns in my breast 
and thy sorrowful smile an arrow in my 
heart. I shall come to crush the sons of dogs 
who degraded the daughter of the Mighties. 
In my. breast hate groweth. In my veins 
everlasting revenge boileth. I am a volcano 
of hate. I ama hell of retaliation into whose 
billows of flame thy enemies shall be cast. 

We shall soon meet, beloved; we shall 
soon meet, oh, my desire, oh place of my 
dreams and pivot of my thoughts, oh, my 
hope, oh, my rest, oh, my happiness, oh, my 
life, oh, my beloved SYRIA! 
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AGRICULTURE AFTER THE 
WAR 


By HUGH J. HUGHES 


[Mr. Hughes, who has written for our readers these broad and statesmanlike observations upon 
agriculture at home and elsewhere as affected by the great war, has for some years been editor of Farm, 
Stock and Home, a well-known agricultural newspaper published at Minneapolis—Tue Eprror.] 


HEN the Great War is over Ameri- 

can agriculture, like every other line 
of business, will find itself in a new world, 
facing new problems that make a forecast of 
the situation both timely and_ valuable. 
These problems, briefly stated, are those of 
supply and demand and the displacement in 
supply and demand which has taken place 
during the progress of the war. 

Agriculture is a worldwide business, made 
up of two great classes of farming—grain- 
growing and live-stock and dairy production. 
The former requires the less capital, the 
latter makes for a safer income. ‘The for- 
mer prevails in new lands, the latter is the 
backbone of well-developed agricultural 
communities. To a certain extent the two 
are interchangeable and any serious set-back 
in live-stock farming causes the live-stock 
farmer to go back to grain-growing as a 
business. This is explanatory of the sit- 
uation which I shall describe. 


EUROPE’S SHORTAGE OF MEN, HORSES, AND 
MEATS 


The Great War has affected the agricul- 
ture of western Europe profoundly and in 
a destructive way. France, the Teuton 
empires, and Great Britain have all suffered 
enormous agricultural losses, both of men 
and of live stock. While it is true that 
the European peasant woman does a great 
deal of the work of the farm, it is no less 
true that the killing and maiming of hun- 
dreds of thousands of the best farmers in 
the world will seriously affect the produc- 
tive powers of European farms for at least 
a decade to come. In like manner the de- 
struction of horse flesh, which has gone to 
the extent of killing off the finest of Eu- 
rope’s horse population, has seriously im- 
paired the farm power of the nations at 
war and has rendered changes in tillage 
methods imperative. The demands of the 
trenches for increased meat supplies have 
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not only used up the normal live-stock pro- 
duction, but have cut seriously into the breed- 
ing stock of the western nations, making a 
shortage of both meat and meat products a 
certainty for the immediate future. 


A HIGHER STANDARD OF LIVING 


Another phase of the situation which 
needs to be kept in mind is that this in- 
creased meat consumption just mentioned 
will have its after-war effect upon the de- 
mand for meat products. Just as after our 
own Civil War the soldiers took back home 
with them meat appetites that increased 
very materially the consumption of meat 
throughout the United States, so the Euro- 
pean soldier is going to take back from the 
trenches a higher standard of living, and 
meat consumption throughout Europe will 
undoubtedly increase the live-stock demand. 
To this, of course, it may be replied that 
the impoverished condition of the people will 
limit their demands to the barest necessaries. 
Yet that remains to be shown. 


INCREASED GRAIN PRODUCTION 


The possibilities are that, while the war 
will leave the countries as a whole deeply 
burdened by debt, individuals, and especially 
the agricultural population will demand a 
higher scale of living than ever before as 
an accompaniment to the higher wages that 
post-bellum conditions are likely to bring 
about. At the same time the shortage of 
both horse and man power will in all prob- 
ability be reflected in a lessened production 
of the more intensely cultivated crops and an 
increased production in grain crops. Con- 
sequently from the standpoint of those na- 
tions which are now importing a large part 
of their food supplies, the indications are 
that there will be an increased import de- 
mand for live-stock accompanied by a de- 
creased import demand for the cereal prod- 
ucts‘ of the farm. 




















AGRICULTURE AFTER THE WAR 


The situation throughout the rest of the 
world outside of the United States leads to 
the same conclusion. Canada is straining 
every nerve to put additional acres under the 
plow; her progress in this direction being 
limited only by the shortage of man and team 
power. Her production of wheat can be in- 
creased almost indefinitely, and the cost of 
producing this wheat, owing to the cheap 
price of Canadian lands, is materially less 
than it is in the United States. A somewhat 
similar situation exists in the Argentine. 
There are in the South American republic 
vast areas of land on which wheat may still 
be profitably grown and the war has given a 
strong impulse to this wheat production. 

Australia and India do not seriously con- 
cern us because their limitations in wheat 
production are quite definitely known and 
perhaps have been. reached, but the awak- 
ening of Russia—perhaps the most remark- 
able event in current world history—is 
bound to be followed by agricultural conse- 
quences that will vitally affect the American 
farmer. Prior to the war one million Rus- 
sian peasants were annually going to and 
settling on the great plains of southern Si- 
beria; after the war is over this migration 
will be quickened and the first results observ- 
able to the world will be a tremendous in- 
crease in the wheat and rye production of 

‘the Russian empire. Russia, unlike the oth- 

er leading European countries, has always 
been a heavy wheat exporter. With her 
cheap labor on her cheap lands she can 
easily produce all the wheat that western 
Europe may demand, provided the Russian 
peasant is given western machinery and can 
secure transportation for his crop. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER SHOULD RESTRICT 
GRAIN ACREAGE 


If this survey may be taken as correct, 
the American grain farmer, competing with 
the stress of circumstances in western Eu- 
rope and with a heavily increased grain 
acreage throughout the cheap land areas of 
the world, is facing a difficult situation. His 
lands are going up in value and the margin 
of profit between the cost of production and 
the price received for the crop at the eleva- 
tor is already dangerously small where not 
entirely wiped out. It is only by throwing 
in his own time and taking his profits large- 

“jy in the rise of land values that he has been 
able during the past decade to show any rea! 
gains. With his over-seas market glutted, 
the best thing for him to do is largely to 
restrict his total acreage and thereby his 
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total production ; otherwise he will find him- 
self absolutely outclassed by foreign com- 
petition. That the grain grower has slowly 
recognized this situation is made evident by 
the fact that throughout the wheat belt 
wheat is but a small part of the total cash 
output of the farms—some 20 per cent., to 
give approximate figures. 


GOOD PRICES FOR LIVE STOCK 


On the other hand, the live-stock situa- 
tion throughout the world points to an era 
of good prices for American-bred live stock. 
Not only does it happen that Europe is sell- 
ing and eating itself short, but the live-stock 
production of the agricultural countries out- 
side of Europe is not keeping pace with the 
growth of these countries. Western Canada 
is eagerly buying foundation stock with 
which to build up herds for the future. The 
same thing is true of the other lands men- 
tioned, and in the United States, south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, the great diversi- 
fied farming movement of the past half- 
decade is insistently calling for all the good: 
breeding stock that can be brought in. 

As a consequence of this world shortage 
and demand the live-stock business of the 
United States is in a thriving condition, with 
the outlook for the future most excellent. 
Between the demands for herd-building pur- 
poses and the going consumption demands 
of the local and export trade, the live-stock 
farmer is facing a situation in which the only 
danger is that high prices may persuade him 
to sacrifice his breeding stock. When 
one considers that, broadiy speaking, the agri- 
culture of the United States is on a live- 
stock rather than a grain-growing basis, and 
that the dairies, creameries, cheese factories, 
and packing plants rather than the cash grain 
crops are representative of the typical Amer- 
ican farm of to-day, he is led to believe that 
the situation from the standpoint of the 
American farmer is an exceedingly hopeful 
one and that this great industry with its an- 
nual business overturn of nearly ten billion 
dollars is due to an era of expansion that 
will be reflected in the better equipment for 
the farms, the erection of better farm homes, 
the development of still better live stock, 
the building of roads and schools, and all 
that goes to make country life wholesome. 

In this connection the reader should not 
forget that while the farmer is ordinarily 
thought of as a producer he represents 40 
per cent. of the population of the country 
and quite as great a relative buying or con- 
suming power. 
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PROGRESS OF THE HUDSON 
BAY RAILROAD 


BY P. T. MCGRATH 





HE advocates of Canada’s latest vital 

commercial project, the Hudson Bay 
Railroad, find strong arguments for its con- 
struction in the railroad which the United 
States is building in Alaska and in the ef- 
forts which Russia has made in the way of 
opening up new outlets through her north- 
ern territory since the present war began. 
The utility of her White Sea route has been 
greatly increased and the period of sea-borne 
intercourse of Archangel much lengthened, 
through the work of Canadian and New- 
foundland ice-breakers. A new railway from 
Petrograd to Kola Bay in virtually ice-free 
waters beyond the farthest Norwegian ter- 
ritory is now nearing completion and from 
sections of the line already finished, as well 
as from Archangel, troops are being em- 
barked on transports for conveyance to Brest 
to fight alongside the Allies on the Western 
front. That the Kara Sea route, an outlet 
for the products of Siberia, is also being de- 
veloped is asserted in the London Times’ 
“Book of Russia,” the latest volume published 
on that country, which sets out a series of 
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arguments for a railway to that sea source 
singularly applicable to the Hudson Bay 
project also—namely, that the country is 
becoming rapidly swollen with population, 
that these people produce wheat mainly but 
are unable to market it easily because of re- 
moteness from tide-waters, that to send it 
by rail to the nearest available seaport at 
present costs more than the wheat is worth, 
that the region is also rich in mineral, timber 
and fishery wealth which cannot be devel- 
oped, and that, until a railway is constructed 
the proper colonization and administration 
of the region are impossible. 

Next year Canada expects to have her 
new channel of commercial communication 
working by way of Hudson Bay. The rail- 
road, the construction of which she began 
in 1912, should be completed early in 1917 
and her authorities hope that much of the 


.grain harvested on the Western prairies in 


that summer will be conveyed to Europe by 
means of this railroad and of steamers which 
will ply on Hudson Bay. The railroad it- 
self, which stretches from The Pas, on the 
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Great Saskatchewan River, where it con- 
nects with the Canadian-Northern Railroad 
system, to Port Nelson, on the shore of Hud- 
son Bay, has a mileage of 425, and may be 
described as four-fifths completed. ‘Track- 
laying was stopped last winter for the build- 
ing of an immense bridge over a gorge of 
the Nelson River, but was forwarded during 
the past summer through country which re- 
quires only minor bridges, and it is hoped 
to have the rails themselves laid right to 
the terminal before the snow comes, even if 
the ballasting and other work has to remain 
over until next season. 


- SAVING A THOUSAND MILES IN WHEAT 
SHIPMENTS 


So much for the railroad itself, the cost 
of which, completed and ready for traffic, is 
estimated at $16,000,000. ‘The feasibility of 
construction was never questioned, though 
the wisdom of laying such a line through 
such a country has been sometimes doubted. 
The most serious of the objections advanced 
against it are, first, that owing to its north- 
ern location, the territory will never be set- 
tled on a scale that will make it profitable; 
second, that the climatic conditions militate 
against this region being used as a farming 
area; and, third, that its mineral wealth, if 
it possesses any, is not sufficiently determined 
to justify such an undertaking. On the 
other hand, the supporters of the project 
claim that the same arguments were ad- 
vanced fifty years ago regarding the prairie 
section of Canada, which is now the home 
of multitudes, and which will likely be set- 
tled on a vastly larger scale after the close 
of the war; that in time the spread of popu- 
lation will bring all of these territories under 
cultivation ; and further, that one of the chief 
reasons for the construction of the railroad 
is that it will afford a means of shipping 
the grain crop to market every year under 
conditions which will shorten the journey by 
1,000 miles. That is to say, Port Nelson is 
virtually no farther from Liverpool than is 
Montreal; that a car of wheat leaving Re- 
gina and destined for Europe can be on the 
dock at Port Nelson by the time it would 
reach Fort William, Ontario, at the head of 
the Great Lakes, by the existing Canadian 
railroad systems, and that the saving will 
be the thousand miles between Fort William 
by railroad, or the longer distance by the 
lakes and Montreal, which is on an equality 
with Port Nelson as regards Liverpool. 

From the northern areas of the Western 
Provinces, the mileage is, of course, greater, 


and as the districts are but sparsely settled 
at present and vast developments may be 
expected from them, the advantages of this 
railroad will be increased thereby, while the 
benefits enjoyed by the farmers of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan will also be available to 
their neighbors south of the American boun- 
dary. Not the least of the arguments in 
favor of the Hudson Bay Railroad is the 
fact that, if Canada’s production of grain in 
the West increases henceforth as it has of 
recent years, the existing railroad systems 
will be inadequate to its transport. For in- 
stance, a prominent Canadian railroad man- 
ager asserted recently that it would take the 
Canadian railroads at least 200 days to move 
last year’s crop, and this must create a grad- 
ually increasing difficulty for the transport 
systems, while a further advantage offering 
through the Hudson Bay Railroad is that 
the competition it will afford will tend to 
lessen the haulage rates for all the products 
of the Canadian farms, and thus give the 
farmer the means of gaining a greater return 
for the products of his industry. 

Still another argument is that by such a 
channel most, if not all, the requirements of 
Western Canada from European countries 
can be brought to its doors much more 
cheaply and expeditiously than they can be 
obtained through the present avenues by 
steamer to the Atlantic seaboard of Canada, 
and thence by rail to the West, and it is 
important to remember in considering this 
railroad project, that this is one of the strong 
arguments on which its success is predicted. 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


With respect to the railroad itself, there- 
fore, objections can be fairly met. Hereto- 
fore, in many centers, railroads have been 
pushed through regions no more promising 
in the opinion of those who lived at the 
time the rails were laid, and yet population 
has followed the railroad and has built up 
in its wake thriving communities. The real 
difficulty respecting this Hudson Bay project 
is in the waterways—whether these are avail- 
able for a sufficient period of the year to 
make the undertaking a profitable one. In 
considering this matter it is well to remem- 
ber that people do not connect Berlin, Copen- 
hagen, Moscow, or even Stockholm, with 
Arctic conditions. Yet Berlin is only half 
a degree south of Edmonton, Alberta; York 
Factory, on Hudson Bay, practically identi- 
cal with Port Nelson, is south of Riga on 
the Baltic; and Fort Churchill is almost on 
the same parallel as Stockholm. 
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ALASKAN RAILROAD HARDER TO BUILD 

A fact which present-day observers con- 
tend is a strong argument in favor of the 
Hudson Bay Railroad is that the United 
States is teaching Canada a wholesome les- 
son by building a railway in Alaska, 400 
miles farther north than the Hudson Bay 
Railway, and through a more rocky and in- 
hospitable country, and it is suggested that 
if Canada were part of the American com- 
monwealth the people of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington would have 
been breakfasting on Hudson Bay fish for 
the past quarter-century. Hudson Bay is 
well south of the Arctic circle. It drains 
a larger territory than the Baltic, and the 
Baltic freezes over every winter, but Hud- 
son Bay does not, for while it freezes around 
its shores for ten or fifteen miles, the rest 
of the vast watery expanse is always open. 
Petrograd is 200 miles north of Fort 
Churchill, and Copenhagen is as far north 
of Port Nelson, and if Canada grows after 
the war as many expect, the areas accessible 
from this bay will have within the next cen- 
tury a population of 20,000,000 souls. 


NAVIGATION SEASON ON HUDSON BAY 


None the less there are vigorous and per- 
sistent critics of the route on various grounds, 
notably on the ground that the season is so 
short that the chief object for which the road 
is designed, namely, to get out the season’s 
grain crop before navigation closes, is hope- 
less of accomplishment. Enthusiastic advo- 
cates of the route claim that it is navigable 
for six months. More impartial observers set 
the period at about four months. During 
the past four seasons, ships of the Newfound- 
land sealing fleet have been carrying to Port 
Nelson all the material required for the con- 
struction of the terminal system there, con- 
sisting of breakwaters, docks, piers, ware- 
houses, etc., and the facts respecting these 
ships, which, it must be remembered, are spe- 
cially designed to cope with ice, are as fol- 
lows: In the summer of 1912 the first boat 
reached Port Nelson on July 27, an unusual- 
ly early date; in 1913 on August 7; in 1914 
on August 14; in 1915 on August 1. The 
last boat to leave Port Nelson in 1913 
sailed on October 16, and barely succeeded in 
getting through the Strait before the icepack 
closed it. The last departure in 1914 was 
on October 14, when conditions were good 
for at least a week longer. In 1915 the last 
date ship sailed on October 12, and made 
a safe passage. 

From these dates it will be observed that 


the maximum season for navigation in these 
waters is a little over three months. The 
minimum season is only two months, and it 
probably would be reasonable to estimate that 
shipping companies would base their calcu- 
lations on a season of two and a half months’ 
duration, since it would not be profitable 
to have ordinary grain freighters attempting 
to negotiate waters thickly strewn with ice 
masses. It is important, moreover, to re- 
member that the length of the navigation 
season is not governed by the climatic con- 
ditions around Port Nelson and_ Fort 
Churchill, some eighty miles farther north, 
but by the flow of ice coming down from 
the Arctic Circle and blockading Hudson 
Strait so as to retard the passage of ships 
coming through that waterway. Again, it is 
stated that marine insurance for these waters 
runs from 20 to 25 per cent., which would 
be prohibitive for any company whose ships 
were not chartered by the Government at 
a high rental, as those employed for the serv- 
ice there up to the present time are. 

The contingency that ordinary commer- 
cial concerns may not be disposed to under- 
take the navigation of this route is already 
being considered by the Canadian authorities, 
and it is advocated in some quarters that 
the Dominion Government should construct, 
own and operate its own system of steamers 
in conjunction with the railroad, and, if nec- 
essary, meet the cost of insurance itself. The 
reason for this is that in all likelihood, if the 
service is to be satisfactory, ships of special 
construction will have to be provided, since 
the ordinary tramp freighter of commerce, 
which is lightly built and entirely unsuited 
for Arctic work, cannot be safely employed in 
such a trade, nor would it pay shipowners 
to undertake the cost of constructing vessels 
of the design required for this route when 
they could only be employed there for two 
or three months of each year. Hence, it is 
thought that vessels suitable for the route 
will not soon, nor in sufficient numbers, be 
provided by private enterprise, and that the 
government will have to undertake this work 
on its own account, with the further draw- 
back that if the grain of a given season is 
to be got out that year before navigation 
closes, an exceptionally large number of ves- 
sels will be required, because not more than 
one, or at most two trips, in the short time in- 
tervening between the harvesting of the crop 
and the closing of navigation will be pos- 
sible for such vessels. 

A curious circumstance with regard to the 
seafaring phase is that the reports of the 
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Canadian Department of Railways and 
Canals on the one side and those of the Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Department on the other 
side are directly at variance on the much dis- 
puted question of the navigability of Hudson 
Strait. For instance, Mr. Anderson, ma- 
rine officer engaged in the survey of Hudson 
Bay, reports many serious difficulties in re- 
gard to making Hudson Strait a feasible 
commercial waterway. He advocates, in- 
deed, the use of hydroplanes operated in con- 
nection with the wireless stations to be 
erected along the route, as being likely to 
be of more use in informing shipmasters 
as to ice conditions and where open leads of 
water may be found than sea-going tugs 
previously suggested. 

He does not take an optimistic view of 
the navigability of Hudson Strait under any 
conditions. Describing his investigations dur- 
ing last year, he observes that navigation is 
sometimes greatly impeded by ice until late 
in August for vessels entering the Strait from 
the east, and from early in October for those 
entering from the west, because ice from the 
far north begins to appear at the west en- 
trance about the latter date, greatly inter- 
fering with the vessels. 

On the other hand, the Department of 
Railways and Canals, which for four years 
had been shipping supplies and equipment 
to Port Nelson via Hudson Strait, sets out 
that this work has been carried on for four 
months each year with little loss and 
very little delay. The vessels employed 
in the transport of materials and supplies 
were two steamers purchased by the Ca- 
nadian Government—the Sheba and the 
Durley Chine, and also the chartered New- 
foundland sealers Adventure, Bellaventure, 
Bonaventure. Each of these had some sea- 
sons made three voyages between Halifax 
and Port Nelson. The Durley Chine and 
the Sheba had made two voyages each, and 
the quantity of ‘cargo landed last year totaled 
10,000 tons, not including timber. The ships 
were loaded to their fullest extent and noth- 
ing .was left behind at Halifax, Sydney, or 
Montreal, while everything taken aboard 
was safely landed at Nelson, and nothing 
was lost except a small portion of hard pine 
from the fore deck of the Adventure dur- 
ing bad weather, which it was observed 
might happen to any ship on any route. The 
Marine Superintendent, Captain Webb, 
says that the temporary lights used in 1915 
proved a great help to navigation, but ad- 
vises a lightship in line with Nelson Channel 
to replace that on a point near these al- 


ready unless the latter can be made sufficient- 
ly powerful to cover a greater radius. He 
remarks that when wireless stations are es- 
tablished navigation will be greatly facili- 
tated, and that the employment of an ice- 
breaker is also important to safe navigation, 
while in conclusion he notes a steady improve- 
ment in results, and says he has every reason 
to regard the progress made as satisfactory. 


ACCESSORIES OF A MODERN PORT 


This season (1916) most of the supplies 
required for the enterprise are being con- 
veyed to the shores of Hudson Bay over the 
railroad itself and will be got as near as 
possible to the terminal, if not absolutely 
there, by the end of this year, but the work 
at Port Nelson may be somewhat longer de- 
layed because of dredging necessary at the 
entrance of the harbor. Here the estuary is 
from half a mile to fifteen miles wide, nine- 
teen or twenty feet deep at low water, with 
a six-foot rise at spring tide, while the en- 
terprise requires the cutting out of a channel 
through shoals, and the construction of large 
terminal facilities, and at its outlet now an 
area of mud flats exists, extending for many 
miles off the port, sometimes indeed almost 
beyond the horizon. The unusual tides keep 
the track of the river mouth permanently 
free from ice and so affect other areas that 
the ice is never more than ten to twelve 
inches thick. The rest of the area is gripped 
in winter by an icepack which may be many 
feet thick and which has formed one of the 
most serious difficulties in the way of con- 
struction. A huge dredge, the finest in the 
world, was constructed in Toronto some 
three years ago and towed to the Bay, where 
it has done splendid service since. A break- 
water has been formed at a point where it 
will do much to make navigation safe. All 
the wharves, piers, and other essentials to a 
modern shipping port are being created, and 
when the railroad is finished and it becomes 
possible expeditiously to transport materials 
to tidewater, this phase of the undertaking 
will be expedited considerably. 

Hudson Bay itself is admittedly an open 
sea in regard to the greater part of its area, 
but Hudson Strait is blocked for several 
months of each year by the ice that flows 
down from the Arctic waters and is caught 
therein. During the summer months it is 
certainly navigable, but it all times the transit 
is attended with danger because of the un- 
charted currents, the presence of scattered 
ice pieces and the unreliability of the com- 
pass, a condition not to be overlooked. 











TAPPING THE RESOURCES 
OF RUSSIA’ 


BY PAUL P. FOSTER 


USSIA’S most important transportation 

undertaking since the construction of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway is the new road 
from Petrograd due north to an ice-free port 
on the Arctic Ocean. No country in the 
world with the possibilities that Russia pos- 
sesses is so unfortunately situated with re- 
gard to access to the sea. Archangel and the 
other northern ports are closed with ice dur- 
ing a great part of the year, and this is true 


laksha had been completed. This is the most 
difficult section, for it passes through the vast 
forests and treacherous swamps that border 
the White Sea. ‘There is every reason to be- 
lieve, however, that the last rails will be laid 
in December, when the whole road should 
be in working order. 

Early in the present summer a most impor- 
tant conference took place in Petrograd at 
which the Russian Ministers of Railway and 

Means of Communication, of 
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Commerce and Industry, of 
Finance, and of War ap- 
proved plans that call for the 
construction of 25,000 miles 
of new railway and a system 
of ship canals unequaled any- 
where in the world, all to be 
completed within the next 
five years. The new lines of 
railway and canal will link 
together virtually all the lo- 
calities that possess rich nat- 
ural resources in minerals, 
grain, and timber, and will 
parwaud” Koucniinof Connect with trunk lines 
“““1 handling traffic to and from 
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Va { fc the White Sea. 
NEW AND PROJECTED RAILROADS IN NORTHERN RUSSIA One of the most im- 


also of the Baltic outlets. The war closed 
the Dardanelles to Russia, and Vladivostock, 
6600 miles from the capital, has hitherto 
been the only year-round ice-free harbor of 
the great Empire. But at Novo Alexan- 
drovsk, on the Kola Peninsula of Lapland 
and well within the Arctic Circle, the influ- 
ence of the Gulf Stream keeps the mouth of 
the bay free from ice the year round. ‘The 
Russian Government has therefore rushed 
the construction of a railway which will 
bring her sorely needed supplies without in- 
terruption during the winter months from 
this isolated port to the capital. 

At last accounts all but the brief stretch 
of road that lies between Soroka and Kanda- 





1See article, “New Ports and Railways of Russia,” 
Review or Reviews, June, 1916. 
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portant projects, which is 

to receive immediate attention, is an 1100- 
mile railway from the port of Reval, on the 
Baltic Sea, to Orel and the coal, iron, and 
steel districts of the south. Another line is 
to run from Moscow to Marioupol, a fast- 
growing port on the Sea of Azov. This rail- 
way will be considerably shorter than the 
line from Moscow to Odessa. It will also 
traverse the basin of the River Donetz and 
thus facilitate the shipment of vast quantities 
of oil by water from the Sea of Azov to all 
parts of Russia, as well as to foreign ports. 
In Siberia a new line is to connect the 
Trans-Siberian Railway with the upper 
waters of the Lena River, opening up to eco- 
nomic development regions abounding in alk 
kinds of minerals and timber. The Com- 
mission on New Railways has also approved 
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the construction of a 200-mile railway from 
Barnaul to Kolchugino, which will pass 
through the coalfields of Kuznetsk, one of 
the richest in the world. This road will 
connect at Barnaul with the recently opened 
Altai Railway, a 500-mile line connecting 
Nikolaevsk, on the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
with Semipalatinsk, in the Steppes provinces, 
a region of exceptional mineral wealth. 

Still another line which is to be built im- 
mediately is the Ob-Ural-Bielomorsky Rail- 
way. Starting from Archangel, on the White 
Sea, the line will run to Pinega and traverse 
the Ukhtinsky district and the Urals to a 
port on the River Ob near Chemashevsky. 
This thousand-mile railway will pass through 
the dense forests of the basins of the Mezen, 
Petchora, and Ob rivers, promote the export 
trade in timber, and will also provide a 
cheaper outlet for the vast grain supplies of 
Western Siberia. 

These vast projects will cost hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Russia needs immediately 


and will need for many years to come im- 
mense quantities of railroad supplies and 
equipment of every sort, nearly all of which 
is to be supplied by American industry. The 
Russian Government intends to profit by the 
example of American railway methods of 
construction and management and has sent 
hundreds of her engineers and practical rail- 
way men to this country to study the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of our 
railway systems. It is estimated that the 
public and private transportation projects al- 
ready authorized will require machinery and 
other equipment valued at $300,000,000 in 
the first year alone. 

Fortunately the United States is in a posi- 
tion to finance many of these undertakings 
and to furnish the machinery and equipment 
which all of them will need. Our financiers 
and manufacturers are studying the situation 
and they are certain to take a leading part 
in the coming development of Russia’s vast 
and latent resources. 





PROGRESS OF THE ALASKAN 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAY 


BY HERBERT T. WADE 


HE Alaskan Government railway sys- 

tem, which the President of the United 
States was authorized to build by special 
act of Congress, involves a mileage for the 
main line from Seward to Fairbanks of 466 
miles, with a branch to the Matanuska coal 
fields thirty-eight miles in length, or a total 
of 504 miles. At the end of the construc- 
tion season of 1916, 132 miles of line were 
available for operation of trains and eighty- 
five miles represented new construction. The 
cost of construction for the system was es- 
timated by the Alaskan Engineering Com- 
mission at $25,642,718, exclusive of rolling 
stock, and up to October 1, 1916, appro- 
priations by Congress had amounted to 
$11,000,000. 

It will be recalled + that the President was 
authorized to locate, construct, and operate 
railways in the Territory of Alaska so as to 
connect one or more of the Pacific Ocean 
harbors with the navigable waters and min- 
eral fields of the interior. Accordingly sur- 





* See American Review oF Reviews, May, 1915, page 
573, “Alaska’s Government Railroad.” 


veys were made under the direction of the 
Alaskan Engineering Commission, consisting 
of William C. Edes, chairman; Frederick 
Mears, and Thomas Riggs, Jr., and on 
April 10, 1915, President Wilson issued 
an executive order designating the route se- 
lected by the Commission, which began at 
Seward, on the westerly shore of Resurrec- 
tion Bay, and proceeded in a general north- 
erly direction by way of Kenai Lake, Kern 
Creek, the Susitna and Chulitna rivers to 
Broad Pass, and thence through the Nenana 
River basin to the Tanana River, with the 
northern terminal at Fairbanks. ‘Two miles 
above the crossing of the Matanuska River a 
branch line thirty-eight miles in length was 
to be built to the Matanuska coal fields, 
whose output was particularly needed for 
the economic and mining development of 
Alaska. Furthermore, as an essential part 
of the new system the Alaskan Northern 
Railway, extending from Seward to Kern 
River on Turnagain Arm of Cook Inlet, 
was purchased at a cost of $1,150,000. 

In 1915 the Commission began actual 
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THE GOVERNMENT RAILWAY SYSTEM IN ALASKA 
(Track-laying completed on the heavily shaded portion) 


new construction and commenced the re- 
habilitation of the Alaskan Northern Rail- 
way. The point known as Anchorage on the 
Knik Arm of Cook Inlet, 120 miles north 
from Seward and five miles west of the main 
trunk route as located, was selected as the 
construction base for new operations as it 
was the head of navigation for ocean-going 
steamers. Here a complete equipment for 
both harbor and terminal development, as 
well as for railway construction, was as- 
sembled, and active work was put under 
way in April. Wherever it was possible 
to classify the work of construction as 
for clearing or grading the right of way 
it was contracted for at unit prices, and 
to so-called “station men” or workmen 
associating themselves in groups as partners 
various pieces were allotted. In this organ- 
ization each man signed the contract, thus 
becoming interested in it as a co-partner or 
small contractor, and receiving a separate 
check for his share, while the compensation, 
of course, depended upon the amount of 
work done. Consequently the large con- 
tractor was eliminated and the individual 
workmen received increased returns. 

By January 1, 1916, the right of way 
had been cleared and grubbed for forty 
miles north of Anchorage, and grading had 
been completed for thirty-five miles. Track 
had been laid to Eagle River, a distance of 
1314 miles, and the work was so organized 
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that track laying could be carried on at a 
rate of about one-half mile a day. 

Early in the year, after about thirty-five 
miles of line had been built from Anchorage, 
there occurred a strike. A period of inac- 
tivity ensued, terminated with a compromise 
made by a Board of Arbitration, which in- 
creased the pay of both common and skilled 
laborers. With labor troubles settled the 
branch line to the coal fields from Mata- 
nuska Junction, 36.61 miles from Anchor- 
age on the main line, was pushed forward, 
and track was laid past Moose Creek, where 
the first coal mine of this field was located. 
This mine, privately worked, soon was able 
to supply continuously a limited amount of 
coal for use in construction work at. 
Anchorage. 

During the summer the main line north 
of Matanuska Junction was cleared and 
graded for two miles further, and, as many 
stream crossings and marshy land were en- 
countered, it was found that the work could 
be carried on more vigorously after the 
ground was frozen. Other construction bases 
of work on the main line were established, 
notably at Talkeetna, about 100 miles north 
of Anchorage, at the junction of the Tal-— 
keetna, Susitna, and Chulitna rivers, where 
much clearing and grading of the line was 
carried on and a sawmill was established. 
This point was accessible by shallow-draft 
boats on the Susitna River. 

To meet the Alaska Northern Railway, 
construction work was prosecuted vigorously 
to the south of Anchorage and _ track 
was laid for nine miles, beyond which the 
right of way had been cleared for five 
miles additional to Potter Creek, on Turn- 
again Arm. From here a sled road is to be 
kept open during the winter, so that the 
overland distance between Seward and An- 
chorage will be reduced to thirty miles. 

On the Fairbanks Division, where the new 
railway system connects with the Nenana 
River, a tributary of the Yukon, much clear- 
ing was done during the summer and seven- 
teen miles of wagon road built, in addition 
to a dock, workshops, and other buildings. 
This work was started in order to have the 
output of the Nenana coal fields, 110 miles 
south of Fairbanks, made available for 
dredging and other mining operations in the 
gold-bearing creeks in the vicinity of Fair- 
banks, where the supply of wood for fuel is 
rapidly becoming exhausted. The Commis- 
sion expects to reach the Nenana coal fields 
with railway some time in the fall of 1917. 
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THE WILSON ADMINISTRATION 
REVIEWED 


MONG the magazine articles that have 
appeared in the course of the campaign 

now drawing to a close, only a few are of 
more than transitory interest. ‘The survey 
of President Wilson’s administration of for- 
eign affairs, contributed by Dr. David Jayne 
Hill to the North American Review, is of 
this small number. No American of to-day 
is better entitled by his record and his knowl- 
edge of the subject to comment on our for- 
eign relations than Dr. Hill. From 1898 to 
1903 he was Assistant Secretary of State. 
From 1903 to 1907 he served as United 
States Minister to Switzerland and to the 
Netherlands, and from 1908 to 1911 he was 
Ambassador to Germany. He was appointed 
member of the Permanent Administrative 
Council of The Hague Tribunal, and was a 


delegate to the Second Peace Conference at: 


The Hague. 

Dr. Hill’s first article, which appeared in 
the September North American, deals almost 
exclusively with President Wilson’s Mexican 
policy, and in the October number he con- 
tinues his review of our Mexican relations. 
Dr. Hill is not of those who insist that it 
was necessary to recognize Huerta, even as 
late as the spring of 1914, but he contends 
that among the contestants for the Presi- 
dency in Mexico, Huerta alone gave any 
promise of subduing anarchy. His success 
in any event would have been prevented by 
President Wilson’s sympathy with the in- 
surgents and the removal of the embargo on 
arms and munitions. So Dr. Hill concludes 
that “it was not the mere non-recognition of 
Huerta that most embarrassed his efforts to 
pacify the country; but the intrusive, cen- 
sorious, and unprecedented attempt to mix 
up the American Government with Mexican 
affairs—an attempt which, without producing 
the least benefit to anyone, eventually exas- 
perated Huerta, alienated all Latin-Ameri- 
cans, and imperiled all American interests in 
Mexico, which were left without a means 
of defense or of reparation in that republic.” 


Taking up the plea made by certain de- 
fenders of the Administration, that President 
Wilson’s whole object in Mexico was to 
overthrow the landed oligarchy and to re- 
store self-government to the Mexican people, 
Dr. Hill asks: 


Was it for this, then, that the President sent 
the army and navy of the United States to Mex- 
ico; not to protect American life and property, 
but to aid in working out a social revolution, and 
in effect to reform the Mexican Constitution? But 
where did he obtain the right to do this? 

The salute to the flag, for which our armed 
forces were supposed to be sent to Mexico, was 
never given; and, after the occupation of Vera 
Cruz, appears never even to have been demanded. 
Failure to obtain it, however—it is now alleged— 
was no humiliation; for it was only a pretext to 
justify the President’s action in the eyes of the 
American people. The real purpose was, by 
force or intimidation, to overthrow Huerta; and 
thus enable the insurgents to set up such a form 
of government as the President of the United 
States approved. 


Looking backward over the whole period 
since March 4, 1913, Dr. Hill finds it diffi- 
cult to believe that 


it is the same President who, in April, 1913, de- 
manded that there be an “immediate cessation of 
fighting throughout Mexico”; who, in October, 
1913, said to the faithful followers of William 
Penn at Swarthmore: “Nowhere can any govern- 
ment endure which is stained by blood”; who, in 
December, 1913, said to Congress: “There can be 
no certain prospect of peace in America until 
General Huerta has surrendered his usurped au- 
thority in Mexico”; who, in February, 1914, re- 
moved the embargo, thus permitting new armies 
to equip themselves for continuing war; who, in 
April, 1914, demanded the privilege of driving 
Huerta from power with the armed forces of the 
United ‘States, invaded Mexico, and made war on 
its inhabitants; and who, in January, 1915, hav- 
ing prolonged anarchy in Mexico. by the aid 
offered now to one and now to another of the 
insurgents, could say in the extraordinary speech 
delivered at Indianapolis: “I got very tired stay- 
ing in Washington and saying sweet things. I 
wanted to come out and get in contact with you 
once more and say what I really thought”; and 
then, speaking of the situation in Mexico: “It is 
none of my business, and it is none of yours, how 
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long they take in determining it. . . . Have not 
European nations taken as long as they wanted 
and spilt as much blood as they pleased in settling 
their affairs, and shall we deny that to Mexico 
because she is weak?” 

To reach that conclusion by the path actually 
pursued has cost the American people two hun- 
dred million dollars for successive interventions, 
besides many human lives; and the end is not yet 
reached. Our troops for the second time are on 
duty in Mexico. 


Passing to the consideration of our Euro- 
pean relations, Dr. Hill finds that the im- 
pression made upon Europe by the actions of 
the Administration in relation to Mexico was 
distinctly unfavorable to the United States. 
“Tt was the jest of European diplomatists 
that this Government had neither the army 
nor the courage to try conclusions with 
Huerta, but merely scolded and passively 
watched the destruction of American and 
foreign life and property in Mexico.” 

When the great war broke out in August, 
1914, we made no protest against the viola- 
tion of Belgium’s neutrality, nor was it ex- 
pected at that time in Europe that we would 
make such a protest, yet Dr. Hill maintains 
that it is precisely this spirit of passive acqui- 
escence in the breaking of treaty engagements 
that is responsible for many of the misfor- 
tunes that have befallen us since the war 
began. It was the settled conviction, he says, 
in the chancellories of Europe at the begin- 
ning of the war, that, no matter what the 
belligerents did, the Administration at Wash- 
ington would do absolutely nothing. On the 
other hand, 

A prompt and earnest manifesto against the 
disregard -of treaty. obligations would have been 
an act not only of unquestioned legality and pro- 
priety, for which the belligerents had themselves 
furnished precedents, but the performance of a 
duty to all neutral nations. It would have given 
us at once the moral leadership of the world, and 
made the United States the friend and the rally- 


ing center of all the neutral countries. It would 
have done more: it would have given us the 
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balance of power during the war in international 
affairs; and, even in the fearful turmoil of con- 
flict, the belligerents would have sought our ap- 
proval in choosing their methods of procedure. 
Our attitude of total self-effacement, except in 
pressing our chance for profit by the misfortune 
of others, has left us without a friend. With 
many fervid professions regarding “humanity” in 
the abstract, the Administration has stood actively 
and effectively for nothing whatever in the con- 
crete, not even for the lives of our citizens. 


On the subject of Germany’s submarine 
warfare, Dr. Hill has this to say (and as the 
opinion of a former American Ambassador 
to the Kaiser’s court, the utterance is worthy 
of serious attention) : 


The writer of this article firmly believes that, 
if a telegram had been sent to the German Em- 
peror personally, on February 10, 1915, after a 
frank discussion of the subject with the German 
Ambassador, instead of the “strict accountability” 
note, making direct appeal to the Emperor’s good 
sense and friendly disposition toward the United 
States, not a single ship known or believed to 
carry American passengers would ever have been 
sunk without warning. Such an appeal would 
have been an evidence of real friendship. It 
would, at least, have absolved the Administration 
at Washington from a grave responsibility; and 
it would have placed the relations with the Ger- 
man Empire upon an entirely different footing 
from that which the wavering attitude at Wash- 
ington produced. 


Commenting on our declaration to Ger- 
many, in April of the present year, that un- 
less her methods of submarine warfare should 
be immediately abandoned the United States 
would sever diplomatic relations with the 
German Empire, Dr. Hill says that this step, 
taken in response to an irresistible tide of 
public sentiment, proved in the result that if 
it had been taken in February, 1915, instead 
of April, 1916, 144 American lives might 
have been saved, for Germany paid deference, 
“though reluctant and even conditional,” to 
this first and only concrete declaration from 
the Government at Washington. 





A DEFENSE OF THE PRESIDENT’S MEXICAN 
POLICY 


PHOLDERS of the Administration’s 

conduct in Mexico, which has been 
savagely attacked by ex-Presidents Roosevelt 
and Taft, and by publicists like Dr. Hill, 
have found comfort in the article on ‘The 
Achievements of the Democratic Party,” 
contributed to the Atlantic Monthly for 
October, by Dr. Charles: W. Eliot, presi- 


dent emeritus of Harvard. 


So far from apologizing for President 
Wilson’s acts in Mexico, Dr. Eliot glories 
in what he terms the “thorough committal” 
of the country, through those acts, to two 
policies, “which nearly concern its righteous- 
ness and its dignity.” One of these policies 
is—no war with Mexico. The other is— 
“no intervention by force of arms to protect 
on foreign soil American commercial and 
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manufacturing .adventurers, who of their 
own free will have invested their money or 
risked their lives in foreign parts under alien 
jurisdictions.” 

Dr. Eliot admits that the Washington 
Administration has not been altogether con- 
sistent in pursuing the policy of non-inter- 
vention, and he admits also that it has not 
yet found out how to compose the internal 
troubles of Mexico without armed interven- 
tion, but he rejoices that “America has now 
turned its back on the familiar policy of 
Rome and Great Britain, of protecting or 
avenging their wandering citizens by force 
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of arms, and has set up a quite different 
policy of her own.” 

Dr. Eliot also finds in the codperation of 
the A-B-C powers with the United States 
the promise of valuable Pan-American ac- 
tion in the future. In his opinion neither 
of the two preceding Republican adminis- 
trations, which made sincere attempts to im- 
prove the political and commercial relations 
between the United States and South Ameri- 
can countries, had anything like the suc- 
cess that has attended President Wilson’s 
efforts. This success “foretells the moral 
unity of all the American republics.” 





“WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE DONE P” 


GREAT part of this campaign, in and 

out of the magazines, has consisted in 
the reiteration of this direct question: “What 
would you have done?” ‘This is the rejoin- 
der always made to every specific challenge 
of the Administration’s record. For exam- 
ple, Secretary Franklin K. Lane, writing in 
the New York Times for October 15, puts 
the question in this form: 


If you say, “Discharge Woodrow Wilson from 
his job and put me in his place,” am I not en- 
titled to say to you: “What would you have done 
in his stead? Prove to me that you could have 
done better. What is your policy? What knowl- 
edge had you of the situation that confronted the 
country when he had to act? What policy that 
you have invented would give the country greater 
prestige abroad and more happiness at home than 
that which he followed when the emergency 
came?” 

But the Republicans do not even now tell us 
what they would have done if they had been in 
charge of the Government for the four hardest 
years of perplexing strain that any President has 
had for fifty years. 

Maybe they would have kept us out of war— 
but I doubt it. Maybe they would have passed 
the Child Labor act or the Rural Credits bill— 
but I doubt it. Maybe they would have saved 
American lives everywhere by some magic of 
their own—but I doubt it. 

Can they do nothing but “knock,” these wealthy 
and educated leaders of our aristocracy? 

Of course, they are not afraid to say what they 
would have done! 

Is it fear that keeps them from saying what 
they would have done? These gentlemen claim 
to possess all the national spirit that there is, all 
the fight and punch that makes this nation. Do 
they fear by being frank that they will lose the 
German-American vote, the pro-Ally vote, the 
farmers’ vote, the bankers’ vote, the working- 
men’s vote, or even the whole-souled, fair-play, 
square-deal American vote? 


Moreover, those Republicans who are now 
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THE NIGHTMARE 
From the World (New York) 


attacking President Wilson for what he did 
or failed to do at various junctures in our 
recent history were silent and without initia- 
tive, according to Secretary Lane, at the time 
when the things complained of were in the 
doing. Although as a minority party they 
could have done nothing effective, Secretary 
Lane feels that they might at least have made 
known their own solutions of the various 
problems, as they arose. 

In the Yale Review for October, Mr. 
Norman Hapgood puts twelve questions to 
which he desires answers from Mr. Hughes: 


1. Would Mr. Hughes intervene in Mexico? 

2. If so, would he recognize the titles granted 
to the great concessionaries under Diaz, or the 
new titles to smaller holders in the same land 
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granted by Carranza? An answer to this last 
question particularly would help thousands to 
understand what he really means, as they cannot 
now. 

3. Would he have broken off relations with 
Germany at once when the Lusitania went down? 

4. Would he have fought on account of the 
invasion of Belgium? 

5. Would he have put an embargo on arms? 

6. Does he favor ship subsidies? 

7. Does he wish to change the Federal Re- 
serve Act and go back to our former financial 
system? Does he prefer the Aldrich plan? 

8. Is the Rural Credit Act a good measure, 
and if not, exactly what would he prefer? 

9. Would he like to go back to the Payne- 
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Aldrich tariff? What schedules in the Under- 
wood tariff would he raise? 

10. Would he urge the repeal of the Seaman’s 
Act, and, if so, what steps would he take to give 
to American seamen decent standards of living? 


11. Would he urge the repeal of the labor 
clauses of the Clayton Act? 


12. Does he think the appointment of Louis D. 
Brandeis to the Supreme Court to be a good or 
a bad appointment? This last question he cannot, 
for obvious reasons, answer directly, but he can 
find some way of explicitly stating his position so 
that we can understand whether the President’s 
daring stand for progress is altogether abhorrent 
to him. 





EX-SENATOR EDMUNDS REPLIES TO 
THE HON. RICHARD OLNEY 


FTER the publication in the New York 

World of a letter from the Hon. 
Richard Olney, who was Attorney-General 
and Secretary of State in the second Cleve- 
land administration, and who strongly in- 
dorses the work of President Wilson, the 
W orld received from ex-Senator George F. 
Edmunds a reply to Mr. Olney. Mr. Ed- 
munds was in the United States Senate from 
Vermont for twenty-five years, retiring in 
1891. He has always been recognized as one 
of the most eminent Republican statesmen of 
his generation. In his letter to the World 
Mr. Edmunds refers to certain events that 
occurred in Mr. Cleveland’s administration 
and in which Mr. Olney was himself deeply 
concerned. He praises especially the atti- 
tude maintained by President Cleveland 
(ably sustained by Mr. Olney) in the Ven- 
ezuela boundary case. Referring to Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s famous message on this 
subject, Mr. Ed- 


munds says: 





‘The _ substance is 
vivid in my memory, 
for, although Mr. 
Cleveland’s _ political 
opponent, he did me 
the great honor of 
conferring with me 
upon the subject, when 
I had the pleasure of 
telling him that in my 
belief the _ political 
party of which I was 
a member would stand 
nearly solid in support 
of the position which 
he assumed. 

It was not with him 
a matter of the danger 
of warfare, but a mat- 














HON. RICIIARD OLNEY 





ter of national honor 
and duty to speak 
plainly, no matter 
what might be the risks 
of military collision. 
In the face of this po- 
sition the imminence 
of war faded and 
vanished as sometimes 
does a storm cloud in 
our north country dis- 
appear before a steady 
west wind. 

These historic facts 
compel a contrast be- 
tween the administra- 
tion of which Mr. 
Olney was a_ very 
eminent member and 
the conduct of the 
present administration, 
which has chiefly dis- 
tinguished itself by 
absolute silence, mis- 
called neutrality. 

When the innocent and peaceful people of Bel- 
gium were made the victims of sudden war delib- 
erately commenced by Germany and carried on 
with atrocities then hitherto unknown among na- 
tions that even called themselves civilized, there 
was never a remonstrance by our Government to 
its friend and associate in the brotherhood of na- 
tions, but it stood. by, like Paul at the martyrdom 
of Stephen, “consenting.” 

We thus became in real effect an ally of Ger- 
many, whom she intended to retain, and has since 
retained by skill in endless discussions. Had this 
Administration spoken, as I have no doubt every 
member of it would have wished to speak, Ger- 
many and her allies would have been told that we 
could have no intercourse with nations that dis- 
regarded the settled principles of international 
law as well as of humanity, and had they contin- 
ued in such a course their representatives would 
have been sent home and our Ministers recalled. 

Such action would have been in no sense any 
cause for war. In President Cleveland’s Admin- 
istration we compelled the recall of the British 
Minister for having advised an “English-Ameri- 
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can” to vote the Democratic ticket at an election. 
It would have been ridiculous folly for Germany 
to declare war against the United States, but if 
she had done so we should have been compelled 
to become a belligerent, which would have put 


Germany and very likely all her allies, including 
the Turks, in the attitude of making voluntary 
and deliberate aggressive war upon us for hav- 
ing felt and expressed horror at their conduct 
with Belgium. 





PRAISE FOR THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 


yr a speech at Chicago on October 18, 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, after 
challenging the criticisms passed by Mr. 
Hughes and Colonel Roosevelt on the for- 
eign policy of the Wilson Administration, 
devoted some time to an account of the suc- 
cessful operation of the Federal Reserve Act 
from the standpoint of the small banker and 
individual borrower. ‘ 

In Mr. McAdoo’s opinion the great pros- 
perity of the country, leaving out of account 
the preservation of peace with all nations, 
is due more to the creation of our new finan- 
cial system than to all other causes com- 
bined. Mr. McAdoo recalls the bitter op- 
position of Wall Street to the passage of this 
law and rightfully claims credit on behalf 
of the President and the Democratic major- 
ity in Congress for its enactment. 

The Secretary further declares that our 
great business expansion of the past two 
years could not have occurred without the 
enlarged financial resources provided by the 
federal reserve system, which supplies both 
credit facilities and efficient credit machinery. 


For the first time in our history, business men 
know that they can get ample credit whenever 
they need it for wholesome and legitimate busi- 
ness; they know that these credits are now elastic 
and automatically responsive to the business needs 
of the country; they know that they can now 
engage in business enterprises and undertakings 
with the certainty that essential credit is avail- 
able at all times and at lower rates of interest 
than ever before known; they know that they can 
go forward in the development of the business 
and resources of this country with confidence; 
they know that they no longer have to fear the 
annual fall stringency in money, the widely fluc- 
tuating and extortionate rates of interest, and the 
deadly and paralyzing uncertainty as to whether 
credit could be had at any price and on any terms 
which characterized our financial system prior to 
the passage of the Federal Reserve Act. 

More than all, they know that the credit re- 
Sources of the country are no longer under the 
control of a small but powerful group in Wall 
Street who, prior to the passage of the Federal 
Reserve Act, controlled and dispensed credit as 
they saw fit, favoring those whom they preferred, 
punishing those who had incurred their displeas- 
ure. The old system produced disastrous money 
stringencies every year at crop-moving time, with 


ruinous rates of interest, and precipitated upon 
American business men and farmers incalculable 
and irretrievable losses. Worse than all, the old 
system, with its inelastic currency and rigid limi- 
tations, caused appalling panics with periodical 
regularity that sapped the very business life of 
the nation. 


Under the old system the reserve money 
of the banks was concentrated in a few great 
centers, chiefly New York City. Small 
banks throughout the country were frequent- 
ly unable to get their money out of New 
York for the use of their own customers in 
times of panic. The old system provided an 
inelastic currency of fixed amount, based 
upon Government bonds, which did not ex- 
pand or contract with the varying needs of 
business. The Federal Reserve Act has de- 
stroyed the concentration of bank reserves 
in the great financial centers and has dis- 
tributed them throughout the country. 


The Federal Reserve Act and the Farmer 
The Hon. John Skelton Williams, Comp- 


troller of the Currency, delivered an address 
at the annual convention of the Farmers’ 
National Congress, at Indianapolis, on Octo- 
ber 20, in which he directed attention to 
certain advantages derived by the farmers 
from the operation of the Federal Reserve 
Act. He pointed out, for example, that the 
provision in the law giving to every Federal 
Reserve Bank the right to discount notes of 
member banks secured by staple farm prod- 
ucts is resulting in large sums of money 
being offered by banks to farmers at un- 
usually low rates of interest for the purchase 
of young cattle, with the agreement that the 
loan shall be continued or renewed until the 
cattle can be fattened and made ready for 
market. "Thus the farmer is put on the 
same plane as the business man as regards 
facilities for borrowing. Furthermore, after 
the crops are made the farmer can borrow 
money to enable him to hold them until he 
can get a satisfactory market and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks require the member 
banks to charge the farmers on such loans 
not more than 6 per cent. interest. 
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ITALIAN OPTIMISM AS TO THE WAR 


O much has been written about the war 

in a pessimistic spirit, that it is quite re- 

freshing to come across a thoroughly opti- 

mistic article, such as that of Signor Carlo 

Grilli in Rivista Internazionale (Rome). Of 
the present complex conditions he says: 


The war has transplanted us into a fantastic 
world. Just as the mines appear inexhaustible in 
furnishing the raw material for the colossal 
armaments, so the great reservoirs of savings do 
not seem to be emptied by the continuous pouring 
out of thousands upon thousands of millions. 
Man seems to have a much less exaggerated es- 
timate of wealth to-day, and pays little attention 
to the fact that a billion is a thousand millions. 

The governments have also been forced to re- 
sort to extraordinary measures: wholesale requi- 
sitioning of crops and products, of the forces of 
labor and intellect; experiments in state socialism; 
rapid elaboration of social laws as war measures; 
and yet all these radical and far-reaching inno- 
vations no longer excite popular wonder. In 
fact, the war has gradually developed, even in 
the humblest stratum of the population, a singu- 
lar adaptability. Everything begins to appear to 
be normal and natural; every new call of able- 
bodied men to the colors seems to be an entirely 
logical proceeding; every new rise in the cost of 
living is Supported with less repugnance; even 
the individual sensibility to what directly touches 
the family; grows less day by day through the 
force of habit. 


- The writer does not think that this state 
of mind should be termed a fatalistic resigna- 
tion to a destiny that seems at the present 
moment to weigh upon all the sons of man. 
On the contrary, social activity is undimin- 
ished; the least productive element of the 
population, forced to participate in modern 
technical industry, has all at once, and not 
inefficiently, filled up the gaps left by the de- 
parture of the trained workmen. 

In spite of the suspension of some indus- 
tries in Italy, and the diminution of activity 
in many others, the sum total of wages has 
been maintained at a good level by the mil- 
lions the state disburses daily in payments for 
war materials, and also by the large sums 
paid as pensions to soldiers’ families, or for 
their assistance. To this must be added the 
amounts daily distributed by private benevo- 
lent associations. ‘Thus it is that if we were 
to compare the budget of a workman’s fam- 
ily to-day with that of a peace year, there 
would in most cases be only a small deficit, 
and frequently a balance to the good, either 
because of larger receipts for wages, or be- 
cause of a more economical management of 
the household, when the wife has assumed 
the guidance of the family while her husband 


is away. Indeed, the absence of the men of 
the family has favored economy, since it has 
cut down the outlay for alcoholic beverages, 
and has thus rendered less frequent the visits 
to the pawnshop. 

As a result of these different factors, the 
small savings, which at first were sharply 
contracted, now form a notable element of 
the bank deposits, while the feverish activity 
of production for military uses provides oc- 
cupation for the unemployed, with a conse- 
quent greater distribution of wages. It is a 
clearly observable fact that, apart from moral 
suffering, an evident degree of well-being 
begins to diffuse itself among the humblest 
classes of the population. 

One thing is clearly apparent. The econ- 
omic burden of war, under the modern sys- 
tem of finance, only falls in a minimum d¢c- 
gree upon the generation which wages it. 
War, from an economic standpoint, does not 
signify the cessation of industry, but gives it 
a new direction; it does not signify the de- 
crease of wealth, but the concentration of 
wealth. ‘The state, making use of its credit, 
pays the expenses of the war without caus- 
ing any inconvenience to the citizens, for the 
time being; indeed, as has been already noted, 
to their temporary advantage in many cases. 
This might be said to constitute an ideal 
economic conditicn. All are gainers, or seem 
to be gainers; the capitalists who lend their 
money, the contractors who furnish the prod- 
ucts to the State, and who retain a part of 
the returns, and lastly the workmen, who 
absorb the remainder in small doses. All 
this results in a certain fictitious prosperity, 
while were the process of distribution nor- 
mally slow, better and more solid benefits 
would be attained than can now be the case, 
when immense profits are quickly realized by 
the contractors, and when high wages are re- 
ceived even by poorly qualified workers. 

The longer the war lasts, however, the bet- 
ter will become the adaptation of the econ- 
omic fabric to the new state of things. There 
will be progressive adjustments, not only 
within the boundaries of each country, but 


also between the different countries. New 


channels of trade must and will be opened 
up, and there will be emigration from im- 
poverished regions to those offering better 
opportunities. 

The writer believes that the two contesting 
groups of nations will maintain their dualism 
after the war has ended, but that each will be 
strengthened by a closer economic union. 
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~» MAXIM GORKY AS A DEFENDER 
OF THE JEW 


HE three greatest figures in Russian 

letters to-day are responsible for a vol- 
ume of articles in defense of the Jew, col- 
lated and published in Russia some time 
ago under the title of Stchit—‘““The Shield.” 
The editors of this volume are Maxim 
Gorky, Leonid Andreyev, and Feodor Solo- 
gub. Within a period of several months it 
has passed its third edition, and its contents 
assure it of more than contemporaneous in- 
terest. The flower of Russian journalism, 
belles-lettres, and philosophical thought is 
represented in this book by timely and com- 
prehensive contributions. Maxim Gorky’s 
part in the volume, in addition to editing, 
consists of an article and a story. After 
analyzing some of the negative characteris- 
tics of the Russian with a cutting merciless- 
ness, Gorky writes: 


The disgraceful (for Russian civilization) con- 
dition of the Jews in Russia is the result of our 
indifference toward ourselves, toward the strict 
and just demands of life. 

In the interests of reason, justice, and civiliza- 
tion, it is impossible to permit that among us live 
a people without rights. We could never permit 
it had there been developed in us a feeling of 
self-respect. 

We have every reason to count the Jews as 
our friends. What have we to thank them 
for? They are and have been accomplishing 
lots of good along the paths trodden by the 
best Russians. And yet, without disgust and in- 
dignation, we carry on our conscience the shame- 
ful stain of Jewish wrongs. In that stain there 
is the dreadful poison of false charges, tears, 
and the blood of numberless pogroms. 


Gorky then takes up the subject of anti- 
Semitism, and in what he has to say about it 
there is no lack of feeling. 


I shall be unable to discuss anti-Semitism, Jew- 
hatred, in the manner in which it should be dis- 
cussed. I shall be unable to do so not because 
I lack power or words, but because something 
which I cannot overcome prevents me from it. 
I could find words sufficiently harsh, heavy, 
and pointed to throw into the faces of the man- 
haters, but for that purpose I would have to 
descend into some dirty pit, to put myself on the 
same plane with people whom I don’t respect, and 
who are organically odious to me. 

I am inclined to think that anti-Semitism exists 
as indisputable as leprosy or other diseases, and 
that the world will be cured of it only through 
civilization which, though slowly, nevertheless 
does liberate us from diseases and vices. 

This, of course, does not free me from the duty 
to combat in all possible ways the development of 
anti-Semitism, to- guard people, to the limit of my 
abilities, against the contagion of Jew hatred, for 











——— 
MAXIM GORKY, THE RUSSIAN NOVELIST 








the Jew of to-day is my close friend. I am one 
of those Russians who stand the oppression of the 
Jewish people 


After paying a generous tribute to Jewish 
morals, wisdom, and idealism, the celebrated 
Russian author continues his appeal. 


It is unbearable to see the people who have 
created so many beautiful, wise, and necessary 
things for the world live among us oppressed by 
special laws limiting their rights to life work and 
liberty in all possible manners. 

It is necessary, for it is right and useful, to 
equalize the Jews with the Russians in rights. 
This must be done not only from respect for the 
people that have served humanity and us so 
long, but from respect for our own selves. 

This simple, humane task must be tackled at 
once, for the hatred of the Jews is growing in 
Russia, and if we should not endeavor to stop 
right now the growth of this blind hatred, it will 
react detrimentally on the development of civili- 
zation in our country. 

One must remember that our own people have 
known little good and, therefore, easily believe 
all the bad things preached to them by man- 
haters. There is no natural dislike for the Jew 
in the breast of the Russian moujik. On the con- 
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trary, he shows even some inclination toward the 
religious side of Israel, charming in its democracy. 
In spite of this, however, when a Russian moujik 
hears of the persecutions of the Jews, he says 
with the indifference of the Oriental: “The inno- 
cent are not persecuted and not punished.” He 
certainly ought to know that in holy Russia the 
innocent are but too often persecuted and pun- 
ished 2 

Our village does not like restless people, even 
when their restlessness is directed toward the 
achievement of a better life. All of us are very 
Oriental; we like rest, stagnation. And a rebel, 
be he even a Job, excites our interest only in an 
abstract manner : 

And the Jews are defenseless, and this condi- 
tion is especially harmful in the circumstances of 
the Russian life. Dostoyevski, who knew pro- 
foundly the Russian soul, has more than once 
pointed out that defenselessness arouses in us a 
passionate yearning for cruelty, for crime. In 
recent years there have appeared in Russia many 


people who have been taught to think that they 
are the cream of mankind, and that their foe is 
the foreigner, and, first of all, the Jew. 

These people have been persuaded for many 
years, persistently and steadily, to believe that all 
Jews are restless people, strikers, rebels. 

Then they were informed that the Jews like 10 
drink the blood of kidnapped children. In our 
own days they are being inspired with the belief 
that the Jews of Poland are spies and traitors. 


To this latter accusation Maxim Gorky 
replies in another article in which he shows 
that the Russian disasters and defeats were 
due to Russians solely. The names of ex- 
War Minister Sukhomlinoff, of Colonel 
Myasoyedoff, who was hanged for treason, 
and of General Grigoryev, who delivered 
Kovno to the Germans, are cited by Gorky 
as sufficient proof of his contention. 





FOUR MONTHS IN RUSSIA DURING 
THE WAR 


FRENCH writer, Jacques Bainville, 

gives a highly interesting account—in 
a recent issue of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
—of Russia and the Russian people, based 
upon personal experience and historical in- 
sight. We give below some of the salient 
points of his elaborate study. 

It would be a mistake to suppose, the 
writer remarks, that Russia is but little sen- 
sible of the war. One is inclined to think 
so, owing to the vast extent of the Empire 
and its resources in men—greater than those 
of any other country. Russia has mobilized 
millions upon millions of soldiers; she needs 
them to carry on the war on three fronts, 
from Riga to the shores of the Euphrates. 
Last winter the writer saw numerous bodies 
of men, legally exempt up to that time, called 
to the colors. They were fine, robust youths, 
strikingly well equipped. Did not the Turk- 
ish officers say after the capture of Erzerum 
that the Russians had carried the day by their 
boots? It was these sturdy recruits who re- 
inforced Brusiloff’s armies, enabling him to 
undertake his brilliant offensive last summer. 

These levies do not, it may be, affect life 
in general as much as they do in France. 
Yet they are felt in many ways. Last winter 
the problem of heating became rather seri- 
ous; there were scarcely enough arms to 
supply the needed amount of wood; trans- 
portation, monopolized by military exigency, 
was insufficient for the needs of a capital so 
remotely situated. Thus there ensued a 
dearth of provisions, necessitating a recourse 


to meatless days in an agricultural land 
which produces every necessary article of 
food in abundance. 

Severe restrictions were placed, above all, 
upon social distractions. The theater, the 
ballet, it is true, retain their brilliance and 
attraction. More than any aliment; music 
and the theater are prime requisites of the 
Russians. One must not gauge the spirit of 
the Russians in that respect, in this war, by 
what prevails in France. “They do not share 
our conception of mourning, our idea that 
the loss of a relative or a national misfortune 
should cause us to forego pleasures, even 
esthetic ones.” 

Night life, usually so gay, is, however, al- 
most entirely suspended. The closing of the 
restaurants at eleven in winter, at one in 
other seasons, is a tremendous innovation. 
Above all, the interdiction of wine and alco- 
holic drinks is a sign of the times, the greatest 
index, perhaps, of the gravity with which 
the Russian Government envisages the war. 
The prohibition of vodka has been an indis- 
putable benefit of autocracy, which alone 
could take a stand against private as opposed 
to the general interests. The writer noted 
the disappearance of drunkenness and the 
signs of general well-being on every side, de- 
spite the high cost of living. He expressed 
his pleased surprise at the latter circumstance 
to M. Bark, the Minister of Finance, who 
unhesitatingly replied that it was due to the 
prohibition of alcohol, which, freeing. the 
rural population from a dominating passion, 
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permitted peasant savings for the first time 
in Russia. 

But to this inhibition of vodka, the peo- 
ple’s drink, a corresponding measure had to 
be adopted affecting the higher classes. 
Hence the interdiction of choice wines and 
liqueurs—a measure rigorously maintained 
despite customs and manners. Here we have 
a tradition of Imperial Russia—reforms im- 
posed from above. It is thus that Peter the 
Great grafted Western civilization upon his 
people, compelling, among other things, his 
boyars to part with their long beards. That 
the law regarding drink has now and then 
been evaded goes without saying. At Mos- 
cow drunken revelries were notorious, cus- 
tomary things, regarded as inoffensive. But 
there, too, they have disappeared, or must at 
least hide from the vigilant eye of authority. 
So that fighting Russia is a sober Russia, 
regardful-of its dignity. It should be added 
that kvas, an old popular rural beverage, 
made of bread or apples, has taken the place 
of wine. Thus by a curious reversion Russia, 
down into the details of domestic life, is 
being “renationalized.” That tendency is, 
indeed, one of the most sensibly felt general 
effects of the war. 

We find a similar phenomenon, in a differ- 
ent field, in the question of language. ‘The 
order prohibiting the speaking of German, 
affixed upon every wall, has met, perhaps, 
with greater resistance. ‘The habit was in- 
grained; it was due, notably in the capital, 
to manifold causes—historical, ethnical, to 
commercial relations, proximity, an immigra- 
tion which became essentially a colonization. 
A thousand circumstances, great and small, 
evidenced what other countries termed Ger- 
man enterprise. Against this invasion the 
war has caused an energetic reaction. In the 
Crimean War the Michel Theater never 
closed its doors. That war was a war of 
diplomacy: the same cannot be said of the 
stupendous shock of peoples and nationalities 
to-day. That is why the new baptism of the 
capital founded by Peter the Great has so 
remarkable a symbolic significance—it is the 
expression of a new state of things. 

If the war signifies for Russia as well as 
all the belligerents the beginning of a new 
era, many symptoms point to nationalism as 
the characteristic trait of the future. The 
question of language is worthy of attention 
in that regard. Formerly autocracy, in order 
to introduce European civilization into Rus- 
sia, had conquered the native hatred of the 
foreigner. To-day, the tendency is to dis- 
pense with Western educators, to look upon 
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Russian ideas, language, literature as suffi- 
cient—an evolution felt in the air since years, 
but hastened by the war. 

For the rest, one often hears the idea ex- 
pressed—under various forms, very vague 
ones at times—that the war of 1914 will 
mark the date of a deliverance for Russia. 
This liberation refers to foreign influence. 
We must remember that the Russian philo- 
sophic conception of the conflict differs from 
that of the Western powers. Russia’s age- 
long relations with Germany have been of 
a somewhat different nature from those of 
the Latins. “The German does not appear 
to the Russian as the barbarian whose hordes 
have from century to century crossed the 
Rhine in order to conquer and devastate our 
soil. The Germans are for us what the 
Tartar-Mongols were for the Slavs. To the 
Russian people, on the other hand, the Ger- 
man was known as a colonist, an exploiting 
parasite who treated the moujik as a beast. 
. . . Hence the hatred of the Russian peas- 
ant for the Niemetz, the stranger, the ‘dumb 
one,’ who does not speak his language, who 
despises, beats, and exploits him. . . . It 
was this feeling that prompted the popular 
uprisings in Moscow last year, aimed (at 
times with a regrettable lack of discernment) 
against everything that smacked of German 
origin.” 


On three fronts Russia is fighting three differ- 
ent foes. And this diversity imparts varied forms 
and aspects to her conflict. In the Caucasus she 
is engaged in a struggle with the Turks. And 
the Turk is the hereditary foe, the one against 
whom she has always had to fight, against whom 
her people cherish a historic grudge. In this 
respect, too, her aims are traditional. They are 
universally felt and understood. The object is 
to achieve the old national program, to reach the 
open sea—a vital necessity, . . . and it is that 
idea, that instinct, that hope, which lends wings 
to the armies of Grand Duke Nicholas, invading 
Asia Minor. 


The Austrian front, however, bears a dif- 
ferent physiognomy. There we have a varie- 
gated adversary of many nationalities. On 
that front, full of surprises, the Russian sol- 
dier has a dim sense that the war is a political 
one, in which national passions play but a 
small part, since it happens now and ‘again 
that he finds himself among his own race. 


Moreover, the Austro-Hungarian army, even 
its sturdy elements, devoted to their flag, is far 
from resembling the relentless war machine set 
up by the Prussians. In the Austrian soldier the 
Russian soldier: may find a man. As to the Ger- 
man soldier, he is the “devil,” as he says—that 
is, an enemy, cruel, haughty, obstinate. 
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GERMAN COLONISTS IN RUSSIA 


ONSIDERABLE interest attaches to 

the subject of the immense number of 
German settlers and their descendants living 
in certain portions of Russia. The Sid- 
deutsche Monatshefte (Leipzig) seriously 
discusses the possibility of forming “a new 
Alsace-Lorraine” of the Baltic provinces in 
the event of German victory. We leave our 
readers to imagine the feelings with which 
this proposition is received in France. ‘The 
Leipzig magazine remarks: 


We have seen that the Russian papers com- 
plain that too many of our compatriots have in- 
stalled themselves in their country, and that the 
nobles of the Baltic provinces have expressed 
too freely their preference that the Germanic 
cause should triumph. In other words, there are 


Germans in that part of the land who have re- 


mained what they ought to be—but who knows 
how many have succumbed to the Slavic influ- 
ence? 

This war has shown the enormous power of 
Russia; it has shown the ease with which this 
great country has been able to regain strength 
after the war with Japan. If this Russification 
continues with as much ardor for a few more dec- 
ades Russia will crush Germany and the rest of 
Occidental Europe. Hence this campaign must 
be carried on till the re-establishment of German 
influence is secured. This can only be accom- 
plished by depriving Russia of the provinces 
where German colonists have established them- 
selves, and where they now outnumber the 
Slavic population. 


There are German centers in different parts of 
Russia; entire Swabian villages are to be found 
in the Caucasus between Tiflis and Bakou; in 
these the churches, the town halls, the drug stores 
are all German; the inhabitants speak our tongue 
and have conserved the customs of the country of 
their origin. There are more than 500,000 Ger- 
mans in Ukraine, Volhynia, descendants of the 
colonists of 1768, for several years ago 20,000 
German farmers scattered throughout Russia es- 
tablished themselves in the Baltic provinces. 

In February and March of this year the Ger- 
mans of Volhynia and of southern Russia sent 
delegations to ask whether we could, after the 
war, incorporate them ir great Germany, and 
give them the happiness of belonging to the great 
fatherland. No answer could be given them; 
but there can be no fear that our emperor, when 
his day of victory comes, will leave our two 
million compatriots in such an embarrassing sit- 
uation. 

Even if the present war should have no other 
result than the acquisition of the Baltic provinces 
—this Russian Alsace-Lorraine—we should not 
have suffered in vain. Our two million brothers, 
become Germans once more, will amalgamate 
with themselves the already Germanized Letts, 
and this will mean for us the acquisition of lands 
rich and vast, which will be of use to our steadily 
growing people. 

The old Hanseatic cities like Liibeck will once 
more be prosperous, and the Baltic will become 
what it ought to be—a German sea. And we 
shall re-enter into possession of one of the most 
beautiful jewels ravished from our crown by the 
cupidity of those who profited by our momentary 
weakness. 





MONGOLIA AND RUSSIAN-JAPANESE 
ACTIVITIES 


OCKED in between the territories of 
Siberia and China, the vast Mongolian 
kingdom has no means to reach the outside 
world. Soon after the Chinese revolution, 
Outer Mongolia, which is the part lying 
north of the Gobi Desert, declared its inde- 
pendence. Jebtsun Dampa Hutuktu—the 
Venerable Sacred Saint—was declared em- 
peror. The Russian Government recognized 
the autonomy of Outer Mongolia in 1912. 
And in 1913 Russia and China agreed as to 
Mongolia, the former recognizing the latter’s 
suzerainty over Outer Mongolia and the lat- 
ter recognizing its autonomy. 

But, though Mongolia is nominally under 
Chinese domination. Russia became interested 
in northwestern Mongolia, Japan in south- 
western. Russia loaned two million rubles 
to Mongolia. In 1914 a bank was estab- 
lished in the kingdom with the directorate in 


Petrograd. Russia conceded to Mongolia 
‘the right to construct its own railroads with 
Russian “codperation.” In March, 1915, 
Mongolia issued its own legal currency, one 
side in Russian and the other in Mongolian. 
All this took place before the Russian-Japa- 
nese convention of last summer was signed. 
What is taking place in Urga, the capital of 
Outer Mongolia, at present is shown by the 
following newspaper quotations. The Har- 
bin Vestnik, a Russian-Manchurian news- 
paper, publishes a note delivered by the Rus- 
sian Imperial Consul at Urga to the Mon- 
golian Government: 


In a despatch received from the Imperial Rus- 
sian Government, it is stated that many posts in 
the autonomous Mongolian Government are held 
by persons of. ecclesiastical orders, and on ac- 
count of this misunderstandings often arise be- 
tween them and the temporal authorities. This 
friction not only hampers the solution of impor- 
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tant and urgent problems, but also is harmful 
to the good relations between the two nations. 
The Russian Government therefore requests the 
Mongolian Government to dismiss the ecclesias- 
tic persons holding high positions, and replace 
them with men of secular character. In deliver- 
ing this to you in the name of the Russian Im- 
perial Government, I beg the Mongolian Gov- 
ernment to communicate this to the head of au- 
tonomous Mongolia, Bogdo Jebtsun Dampa Hu- 
tuktu-Khan, and let me know of the decision. 


The newspaper states that the Mongolian 
Government will reply that the Russian 
note raises a question over which Russia has 
no jurisdiction, as it is Mongolia’s own in- 
ternal affair. The Russian Government, 
however, will undoubtedly gain her point. 
Soon after the above note was sent, China re- 
ceived from Russia a note protesting against 
Mongolia’s sending representatives to the 
Chinese Parliament. The correspondent of 
the Russkoye Slovo, of Moscow, writes to 
his paper: 

In Chinese political circles the note of the Rus- 
sian Government on the question of Mongolia’s 
representation in the Chinese Parliament is being 
discussed with much interest. Chinese politicians, 
in spite of the Russian view, are endeavoring to 
prove that the participation of Outer Mongolia 
in the Chinese Parliament is not contradictory to 
the Chinese-Russian agreement of 1913 in regard 
to Mongolia’s autonomy. Especially so, as Rus- 
sia recognized Mongolia as a territorial part of 
China. From authoritative statements it appears 


that the Chinese point of view will stand no 
criticism, and is condemned to fail. By the 
treaty of 1913, Russia recognized China’s suze- 
rainty over Mongolia. She will interpret this 
clause, in all probability, so as not to allow China 
to control Outer Mongolia through legislation. 


The interesting point about this latest 
note is that Russia is taking the side of Mon- 
golia in a situation which, so far, did not 
provoke any protest from the Mongolian 
Government. 

Japan’s interest in southeastern Mongolia 
goes back several years. Japan first procured 
railroad concessions in Mongolia. ‘Then, in 
March, 1915, Japan demanded of China ex- 
clusive mining rights in eastern Mongolia, 
the right for Japanese to settle, and a series 
of other demands. China had to give in. 
In August, 1916, there were enough Japa- 
nese settlers in eastern Mongolia to dare to 
disobey Chinese orders. ‘The Chenchitaung 
riot that followed was cause enough for 
Japan to send her troops to Mongolia and 
present a new list of demands to China. On 
October 10, Japan demanded that “Japanese 
be allowed to police Manchuria and Mon- 
golia wherever they deem necessary.” ‘The 
correspondent cabling of this latest Japanese 
move writes that “the tone of the Japanese 
representations is peremptory, and shows a 
disposition to force the situation.” 


BRIEUX AS A BIG BROTHER TO 
BLIND SOLDIERS 


HE eminent French playwright and 

propagandist, Eugene Brieux, has con- 
ceived the happy idea of constituting himself 
a special godfather to all the blind poilus. 
To this end he has addressed to them a 
series of four letters. ‘These missives, which 
are quite free from sentimental banalities, 
are written in a style whose charm springs 
from its simplicity and sincerity. They con- 
tain information, advice, and encouragement 
for the men who are trying to adjust them- 
selves to a new life wherein their eyes are 
in their finger-tips. 

The dramatist offers to answer any ques- 
tion pertinent to the needs of any blind sol- 
dier who will write to him, or to put him 
in communication with some one of his fel- 
lows who has encountered a like misfortune, 
and has learned to take up his life anew with 
serenity and happiness as well as courage. 

The letters are primarily intended for 


agricultural laborers and mechanics, though 
a few lines are addressed to those in clerical 
positions. ‘They are copied in Braille so 
that every man who has learned this system 
can read them for himself. While not in- 
tended for publication, they form such a 
notable piece of social service that the editors 
of Les Annales (Paris) requested the privi- 
lege of printing them; they accordingly ap- 
pear in that weekly, beginning with the issue 
of July 31. 
FIRST LETTER 

You have been wounded in the eyes, my com- 
rade, and are in the hospital, with a. bandage 
around your head. You are sad, and I under- 
stand that; you are disquieted about your future, 
and that is quite natural. You are asking your- 
self whether you will be able to see well enough 
in the future to take up your old trade, even 
whether you'll be able to walk without guidance. 
I can’t say as to that, since I have not seen your 


wound. . 
When this is read to you you will have recov- 
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ered from your immediate suffering and will be 
ready to think of your future. I wish to aid you. 
Since the month of April, 1915, I have lived with 
soldiers afflicted as you are; I have followed 
many, step by step, from their arrival at the hos- 
pital till their arrival at home after a stay at 
the school of re-education. I will not undertake 
to console you. When I am ill I feel like beating 
the people who pity me. To pity a man is to 
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humiliate him. I wish to help you and to make 
you profit by that which I have learned from liv- 
ing with those who are in your fix. I will not 
tell you you are a hero. We know that, and you 
know it. I will say to you that you are a man 
and that you must act, not as if you were in 
despair, but bravely, like a man who will not 
let himself be beaten down; who will not waste 
his time in weeping over a misfortune which no 
one can remedy, and who is going to go through 
his life with his face turned not towards the 
past, but towards the future. 

What will it be, this future of yours? As far 
as concerns your wound we do not know. Let us 
hope that things go well. But it may take a long 
time—a very long time. It is even possible that 
to make sure of a cure you may have to wear a 
bandage for many months. This time must be 
utilized in learning to live and to work as do 
those who have never been able to see, and who 
are all quite cheerful. It repeat it: who are all 
quite cheerful! 

What do you risk by this? Nothing. Or rather, 
nothing but good. In case you get better you'll 
soon forget what you have learned, and at any 
rate you'll have kept from being bored. (In the 
contrary event, you will-have gained time in the 
adapting of yourself to your new life. When one 


knows beforehand that in playing a game one is: 


bound to win, there’s no need to hesitate; play 
your hand... . 
* s * 
What is it you must do? You must begin to 
work. You must learn one of the trades in which 
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only fingers, and not eyes, are needed. There are 
such trades, and quite a lot of them, and ones in 
which you can earn money. ‘That was well 
known even before the war, and in every country 
there were self-supporting blind people. . . . 
Since the war, many who have lost their eyes 
have already become established. ‘There are 
farmers, brushmakers, chair-menders, carpet- 
makers. One man who was a joiner has taken 
up his old trade. Then there are package- 
wrappers, mechanicians, poultry-raisers, cobblers, 
and even a hairdresser. 

Naturally you don’t believe me. In your place 
I wouldn’t either. Only I can prove I’m telling 
you the truth. You have only to write to me. I 
will give you the number of the regiment, the 
battalion, and the company of a man working at 
the trade you happen to be interested in. I will 
tell you where he is now; then you can write to 
him directly, or even go and have 4 talk with him, 

. « Do what I tell you: demand proofs. I 
shall not be annoyed; on the contrary, I’ll be de- 
lighted. 

You won’t believe me any better if I tell you 
they are happy; I’d rather have them tell you so 
themselves. Now, since blind men were cheerful 
before the war, and the soldiers blinded in the 
war who have begun to work again are happys 
why shouldn’t it be the same with you? . . 
Are you built different from them? Are you 
stupider? More awkward? Less courageous? 
No? Then there’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
succeed where they have. 

You must know, too, that you will not be aban- 
doned. The Government gives you a pension. 
And that is no more than it ought to. To this 
pension of 975 francs for a private will be added 
100 francs for the military medal, and very prob- 
ably 225 francs more by way of “augmentation 
of pension.” That will give you 1,300 francs, or 
3 francs, 55 centimes per day (about 70 cents). 
Not a fortune, to be sure, but in the country it 
would certainly keep one from starving. 
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If you have need of help, or if you fall sick, 
or if you marry, or if you have children, there 
are societies which will come to your assistance. 
Their names and addresses will be given you. 
But it is to be hoped that you will have no such 
need,. but that you can take care of yourself by 
the product of your own labor plus your pen- 
sion. Therefore you must begin to learn a trade 
as soon as possible. I have said this al- 
ready to many of your comrades, and some re- 
plied: “If I learn a trade they’ll reduce my pen- 
sion.” That is not true, and I will give you 
proof. Others have said to me: “I have enough 
to live on with my pension; I do not need to 
bother my head with learning a trade.” I proved 
to them that they were wrong and I will tell you 
how. Others yet have said: “I’ll never get any- 
where with my ‘windows broken.’” Now they 
know that they were mistaken. I will tell you 
about that in my second letter. 

Voici my name and my address: 

BrigEux, 
de l’Académie frangaise, 
; : Paris. 

In his second letter M. Brieux further 
urges the learning of a handicraft and gives 
the addresses of schools. In the third he dis- 
cusses the choice of a craft and strongly ad- 
vises the learning of Braille, not merely for 
the pastime or instruction to be got, but so 
the blind man can carry on his own corre- 
spondence and keep his own accounts. 

The final letter is devoted to domestic 
problems, such as the return home, the choice 
of a wife, etc. He very wisely recommends 
the returning son not to allow his family to 
bewail his fate nor treat him like an in- 
valid. As to marriage he has two words of 
caution—to look not for the mercenary fe- 
males who are tempted by the glitter of the 
pension, and not to be tempted into espousing 
a damsel of higher social degree who may 


offer her hand through an impulse of pity 
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and romance. Here speaks the dramatist 
from his wisdom concerning the effervescence 
of human emotions: 


Resist such as these with all your strength. At 
the time such a person is doubtless sincere, but in 
a year, or five years, or six, she will no longer 
consider you a hero; her sentimental crisis will 
be past, and you will both be very unhappy, 
feeling the gulf between you. 





COOPERATIVE HOUSING OF MUNITION 
WORKERS 


ANY large engineering and other fac- 
tories have recently been erected in 
the rural districts of Great Britain to insure 
healthier environment and reduce the cost 
of living...A recent issue of Engineering 
(London) shows how some of the problems 
connected with this sudden expansion have 
been solved, and the-results are interesting, 
not. only as bearing on a difficult social ques- 
tion of the day, but as showing how an in- 
dustrial community can be established with 
the workers living in isolated dwellings, yet 
with codperative means of supplying food 
and other domestic services. 


In one of the districts where large fac- 
tories of Messrs. Vickers, the English ord- 
nance manufacturers, were located, it be- 
came necessary to provide accommodations 
for several thousand workers with their fami- 
lies. ‘To have attempted the rapid erection 
of dwelling houses would have required the 
services of a number of builders and other 
laborers who were not available, and, fur- 
thermore, it would have locked up consider- 
able capital in buildings which, in the future, 
possibly would not be needed in that par- 
ticular district for such numbers of work- 
people. Accordingly the plan of housing 
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adopted was to secure certain public build- 
ings and to rent all available large private 
houses, even those in isolated locations and 
to convert them into flats or small dwelling 
apartments with one or two bedrooms and a 
sitting-room, or into separate cubicles. Other 
buildings were transformed into canteens or 
restaurants and large recreation rooms. One 
of the largest buildings became a _ hospital 
with 200 beds, a fully equipped operating- 
room, and all necessary accessories. This 
was found to be particularly advantageous, 
as so many of the civic hospitals had been 
taken over for wounded soldiers. 

In no cases were the large buildings ar- 
ranged as dormitories for the mechanics and 
other workers; as a general rule, each pre- 
ferred at least a separate cubicle of his or 
her own, and some proper form of division 
had to’ be made of the single men, single 
women, young boys, young girls, and mar- 
ried couples with and without families. In 
this division due care had to be exerted to 
keep the different nationalities apart or under 
harmonious conditions. In some cases a mar- 
ried couple with a family would take charge 
of a dwelling house, keeping the first floor 
and looking after the lodgers on the second. 

In other cases a dwelling house would be 
divided into flats, and various ‘forms of 
arrangement were made. In sonie cases 
kitchens were provided in the general hostels, 
and meals were served to the lodgers either 
in their lodgings or at the works canteen 
when they were on duty. The vegetable 
gardens possessed by the larger houses were 
used in connection with the commissary de- 
partment and, in addition, a large farm was 
secured whose development was systematic- 
ally carried on. A central cooking and cater- 
ing department was organized, which pro- 
vided the furnishing of cooking and other 
necessary appliances for the separate houses, 
as well as for preparing food when it was 
not cooked on the premises. As the area 
covered by the various hostels was 120 square 
miles and food had to be served over this 
area, a fleet of motor vehicles was main- 
tained so that the various dishes could be 
kept hot in transit while being distributed 
to the various houses. 

Canteens were built at the works to feed 
the men and women actually at work with 
a minimum of delay, while the wives and 
families of the workers were supplied with 
food at their homes. In addition mineral 
waters and beer were furnished, as it was 
believed that by distributing beer the men 
would be inclined to remain at home rather 


than to go out to licensed places. A compre- 
hensive charge was arranged for each per- 
son, including all supplies, use of furniture, 
table linen, gas, cooking and food. The 
schedule of charges was as follows: 


PER WEEK 

3, od. 
Sine wie ewe ciess ions 8 clecs 0 18 6 ($4.62%4) 
Married couples........... 1.10.0. ($750 -) 


Children living with par- 
ents, boys or girls, up to 
eight years (Old ;...602024: 0 4 6 ($1.12%) 
Children living with par- 
ents, boys or girls, be 
tween eight and fourteen.. 0 5 6 ($1.37%) 
Children living with par- 
ents, girls, between four- 


teen and eighteen........ 0 14 0 ($3.50 ) 
Women over eighteen...... 0 14 0 ($3.50 ) 
Boys between fourteen and 

CIBDUCED : i cdajeciersecmonis 0 14 0 ($3.50 ) 


In some cases where highly educated 
women were employed a special hostel was 


maintained where the charge was 18 shillings. 


($4.50) per week. 

The transportation of the various workers 
was also a problem, as there were no train 
or trolley services, so that twenty-eight large 
motor omnibuses, each capable of accommo- 
dating forty workers, were maintained to 
carry the workers to and from the factory at 
a rate of one-half pence (one cent) per mile. 
A special garage for these omnibuses was 120 
feet wide by 75 feet deep, their maintenance 
presenting a problem in itself. 

In addition to the material care of the 
working people, the social and religious over- 
sight was not neglected, and a chaplain was 
appointed, who had had considerable experi- 
ence with working people and was ac- 
quainted with their work. ‘The chaplain’s 
duties included, among other matters, the 
settlement of disputes among the families 
living in each hostel, attendance on the chil- 
dren, the organizing of concerts and recrea- 
tion, and general assistance in promoting the 
welfare of the people. A theater and a con- 
cert hall with an organ were erected and 
suitable entertainments were organized, even 
on, Sunday, to which the workers were 
brought in the motor omnibuses mentioned. 

An experienced market gardener was 
charged with the oversight of the gardens 
connected with the two hundred hostels and 
the residents were encouraged to raise as 
many vegetables and fruits as possible, and 
also flowers, prizes being offered for the 
most artistic displays. 

Experiments in codperative housekeeping 
such as described, are beginning to be com- 
mon in Great Britain. 


neonate 
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A SPANISH-PORTUGUESE UNION 


HE aims of a truly national foreign pol- 

icy for Spain are set forth by Senor Eloy 
Luis André in Nuestro Tiempo. First and 
foremost in his opinion comes a federal union 
of the two nations dividing the Iberian Pen- 
insula. ‘This, he declares, should be secured 
at any cost short of a resort to violent means. 
He finds that the existing disunion of senti- 
ment between Spain and Portugal has been 
fostered and sustained by France and Eng- 
land, and can only be remedied by breaking 
the ties that bind Portugal to England’s im- 
perial policy, and by freeing the culture of 
that land from the influence exercised by the 
teachings of Voltaire, and Comte. 

A most important result of the union of 
the two countries would be a solution of the 
problems connected with their African col- 
onial possessions, and also with those regard- 
ing the nations that were founded by them 
in America. 

Sefior André does not hesitate to call Spain 
and Portugal the only legitimate heirs of the 
Roman and Latin spirit, which they assimi- 
lated, while not ceasing to be Celtiberians, 
and he thinks that this precious inheritance 
can only be preserved by their union. 

It has been said that the lesser European 
nations tend to gravitate toward the greater. 
To profit by this tendency, Spain must de- 
velop a potent individuality and independ- 
ence, and must cease to be subservient to 
French bankers and English merchants. If 
a nation of from twenty to twenty-five mil- 
lion inhabitants is not a nation of the first 
rank, this is because it lacks the will to be 
so. With the weakening of the power of 
France and England in Europe the chances 
of a union between Spain and Portugal will 
increase. , 

The writer, who is evidently disposed to 
trust in an eventual triumph of the Central 
Powers, believes that while favoring a con- 
solidated and strengthened Islam, they will 
none the less be compelled to set certain 
limits to the development of pan-Islamism. 
Nevertheless, the preservation of the com- 
mon interests of Spain and Portugal in 
North Africa will require their united and 
harmonious action. The control of the 
Straits of Gilbraltar, and of northeastern 
Africa interests the Spanish and Portuguese 
more than any other peoples. Not only is 
this region of prime importance in itself, but 
it offers the natural route to South America. 
If Spain and Portugal are able to initiate 
and maintain a comprehensive foreign policy, 
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THE NATURAL ROUTE FROM EUROPE TO SOUTH 
AMERICA 


(This map shows the importance of Northeast Africa to 
Spain and Portugal) 


and assure themselves of the control of this 
route, it is destined to become the connecting 
link between the Iberian civilizations of 
Europe and America. ~ 

The three South American republics asso- 
ciated in the so-called A B C alliance, which 
gives unity of action to the policy of Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Chile, can serve as models. 
With the disappearance of all schemes of con- 
quest or aggression of the one upon the other, 
there will eventually be realized an ideal 
union of twenty republics constituting a 
strong, prosperous, and highly civilized cen- 
tre of Spanish culture in the New World. 
However, the connection between the new 
and the old regions of Iberian civilization 
should not only concern ideals, should not 
only be one depending on a common lan- 
guage; the bond should also be an economic 
one and should include all the forms of 
Hispano-American culture. 

In England and the United States the 
writer sees the chief obstacles to the spread 
of Spanish influence in America. ‘This he 
attributes in good part to the overreadiness of 
the Spanish-Americans themselves to adopt 
foreign ideas and customs. ‘To consolidate 
their national qualities and independence, 
they must follow a common policy as to im- 
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migration, rendering it possible for the immi- 
grant to become part of the new country, 
and making him feel that his savings con- 
tribute to the productivity and wealth of the 
land in which he has taken up his abode. If 
the European emigrant is held aloof from 
those of native birth, there will never arise in 
South America nationalities worthy to per- 
petuate Spanish civilization, that civilization 
to which South American countries owe their 
life and being, with all their defects and all 
their virtues. What matter if Spanish be 
the language of this score of republics, when 
their economic and spiritual standards are 
not Spanish ? 

Recapitulating the requirements of Spain’s 
foreign policy, Sefor André states them, in 
the main, as follows: In the Mediterranean, 
free commercial intercourse with the Orient, 
to assure which there should be a trans- 
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African railroad from Ceuta to Alexandria; 
the maintenance of a balance of power be- 
tween the Germanic and the Latin nations; 
a common understanding to resist the spread 
of Pan-Islamism; African colonization, Spain 
and Portugal being accorded a sphere of in- 
fluence from Oran to Cape Verde; the main- 
tenance of a continental and intercontinental 
equilibrium in the Straits of Gibraltar. In 
the Atlantic: the abatement of England’s 
power, for it is that country which stands in 
the way of Portugal’s union with Spain; 
emancipation from the cultural influence of 
France, a country whose interests in Africa 
are opposed to those of Spain, and which 
views with disfavor any aggrandizement of 
Spain; lastly, the encouragement of good re- 
lations with the Spanish-American republics, 
laying greater stress upon the Spanish quality 
than upon the wider Latin quality. 


MOONSCAPES 


HE surface of the moon as a field of 
exploration has attracted an astronomer 

at Port Clyde, Me., Mr. Russell W. Porter, 
who contributes to the October number of 
Popular Astronomy (Northfield, Minn.) 
several drawings of ‘‘moonscapes” made to 
represent the moon’s scenery as it might ap- 
pear to an observer “from some crater-lip or 
the vast expanse of one of her sea-floors.” 
Mr. Porter has spent many years above 
the Arctic Circle and in his observations of 
the moon through a sixteen-inch reflector, 
he was struck by the likeness of the general 
aspect of lunar scenery to that of our own 
polar regions. One of his “moonscapes,” re- 
produced herewith, seems to show a counter- 
part of the long reaches of the floes in the 


polar ocean traversed by immense pressure , 


ridges and tidal cracks. Moreover, the 


effect was heightened, as he says, by the 
dazzling whiteness and clear-cut shadows, 
the desolation, and the loneliness. 

Although the main features and heights 
were plotted by the rules of perspective, Mr. 
Porter claims for his ‘““moonscapes” no great 
degree of accuracy. In fact, he is willing 
to have them regarded as “flights of fancy.” 
They do, however, represent what the tele- 
scope revealed to him. The height of the 
eye was assumed arbitrarily, as well as the 
direction and height of the sun. 

As compared with the ghastly whiteness 
of the moon’s surface, Mr. Porter has de- 
veloped a fuller appreciation of our own 
atmosphere with its softening tints and haze, 
clouds and color. Lunar scenery, on the 
other hand, is made up of masses of intense 
white against an inky sky. 

















A MOONSCAPE DRAWN BY RUSSELL W. PORTER 
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LATENT MICROBISM AND ITS 
DANGERS 


ANY a man who has recovered from 
a severe wound still retains within 
his body some foreign substance, such as a 
bullet, a fragment of shell, or.a bit of metal, 
cloth, or earth. Even in this day of the 
X-ray this may occur, since in the case of a 
bad: wound, or one which is suppurating 
freely, or where the intruding object is deep- 
ly imbedded, or located in an awkward place, 
the surgeon may prefer to secure the healing 
of the wound and the restoration of the pa- 
tient’s strength before undertaking the neces- 
sary operation for its removal. 

Sometimes this subsequent operation is fol- 
lowed by infection in spite of the greatest 
precaution as to aseptic care. Such infec- 
tion was considered by Verneuil to be due 
to latent microbism, i.e., the presence of nocu- 
ous germs on the foreign body, which re- 
mained quiescent until the circumstances of 
the operation produced conditions favorable 
to their development. This view has now 
been supported by careful investigation on 
the part of MM. Lécene and Trovin. The 
Bibliotheque Universelle (Lausanne) pre- 
sents an abstract of their report on the sub- 
ject before the French Academy of Sciences: 


In what does latent microbism consist? It is 
that in wounds containing a foreign body gene 


erally contaminated, the tissues react by endeav- 
oring to protect the rest of the organism by 
means of the fabrication of a sort of fibrous shell 
or case around the intruder. At the same time 
there is suppuration due to the proliferation of 
the microbes. It happens then that there may 
be nests of microbes or spores within this fibrous 
shell or even imbedded in its walls. 

If the suppuration is checked and suppressed 
either by antiseptics or by the action of the white 
blood corpuscles, the wound may be healed and 
cicatrized; nevertheless the nests of microbes in 
the fibrous shell may retain their vitality though 
remaining latent because of conditions unfavor- 
able to development. But as soon as the wound 
is reopened for the extraction of the projectile 
they are liberated and revived; they begin to 
pullulate and the wound suppurates afresh 
despite aseptic precautions. 


MM. Lécene and Trovin do not rest 
content with this explanation that such a 
wound begins to suppurate- because of the 
germs which it has retained. ‘They make a 
special recommendation that in cases where 
the wounded man had suffered from tetanus 
no fresh operation should be performed upon 
him even after complete recovery without a 
preliminary injection of antitetanic serum. 
Otherwise the surgeon may see his patient 
die, in spite of the technical success of the 
operation, and this though months may have 
elapsed since the original infection. 





AFRICAN SONGS 


RECENT number of the Gartenlaube 
(Berlin) contains an interesting ac- 
count of the music improvised among savage 
tribes. It is these improvisations on the spur 
of the moment from which the truest idea of 
the native music can be obtained, since the 
quick ear of the negro enables him to catch 
European melodies from chance contacts, and 
these rapidly pervade the country and pass 
from group to group. 


We have long known that negroes have a par- 
ticular predilection for music. They sing all the 
time, everywhere, apropos of everything. It is, 
indeed, of very great interest to observe how the 
art of song aids a race which can neither read 
nor write to preserve the memory of certain 
events. Thus there was composed at Stanley 
Falls, a few years ago, a song called O Lupembe, 
in honor of the major then resident. As surely 
and as rapidly as the most popular of our own 
refrains this song spread over the whole extent 

Nov.—7 


of the great empire, and to-day the farthest 
echoes resound with its accents. 

It is becoming very difficult to recognize native 
airs with certitude. When the colored soldiers 
return to their homes they carry the regimental 
tunes with them, and their fellow-citizens imme- 
diately learn these and repeat them incessantly. 
There is scarcely any occasion when the white 
man can seize upon an authentic improvisation 
except when one is made in his own honor while 
upon the march. 

At a certain moment the negro possessed of the 
most vigorous voice, whether it rings true or not, 
commences a recitatif, broken at regular intervals 
by refrains chanted in chorus by the entire cara- 
van. The European who conducts the caravan is 
the hero of the song, and no eulogy is adjudged 
too magnificent for him. 

If le is a man of gentleness and peace, he 
hears himself praised as a formidable warrior 
who has slain hundreds of thousands of men. If 
he is short and lean he is described as a colossal 
giant. If he has killed a few wild beasts he is 
acclaimed as a Gargantua... . 
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THE CAREER OF MOUNET-SULLY 


E have already published in these 

pages a brief account of the youth of 
the famous French tragedian, Mounet-Sully, 
for whom life’s final curtain fell on the first 
day of March. There now comes to hand 
an admirable résumé of the chief events in 
his career in the biographical article in the 
September number of Larousse Mensuel 
(Paris). 

We quote first this excellent description of 
his striking personality: 

This artist had admirable physical endow- 
ments—an imposing figure, a noble bearing and 
gait, harmonious gestures, and a profound aspect, 
veiled later with a tragic sadness. This trage- 
dian, who was a sculptor in his hours of leisure, 
modeled his own person in Olympian attitudes. 
But he was also able, on occasion, to quit these 
hieratic poses, to leap and bend his body with 
the suppleness of a great feline (as in Hamlet, 
for example). In the same manner, his voice, 
ordinarily full, warm, and vibrant, was now at- 
tenuated to a soft and languorous melopee, and 
again swelled to a thunderous roar, or exacer- 
bated in inarticulate cries. 


It was not until he had reached the age of 
twenty-three that Mounet-Sully’s mother 
gave her consent to the pursuit of a his- 
trionic career by her gifted son. He then 
went to Paris and, after studying three years 
with Ballande, who had first inspired him 
with enthusiasm for the actor’s art when a 
boy of fourteen, was able to enter the Con- 
servatoire. Here he was in the classes of the 
distinguished comedian, Bressant, who had 
little sympathy for Mounet’s ambitions to 
enact tragedy, which he adjudged a dead 
form of art. 


The young actor was engaged at the 
Odéon, and played at first only small roles 
in comedies. Then came a sudden chance to 
substitute in the role of Orestes in Andro- 
maque. He played the part with extraordi- 
nary fire and passion, taking the public by 
storm, but disgusting his directors, who con- 
sidered his performance wild and crazy. 
Shortly after, the war of ’70 broke out, and 
the actor took part in sterner scenes as flag- 
lieutenant of the troops of Dordogwe (where 
he had been born, February 27, 1841). 

When he returned to Paris the Odéon de- 
clined to re-engage him, which so disheart- 
ened him that he was about to renounce the 
theater and seek self-expression as a painter. 
Luckily he had the idea of calling on his for- 
mer master, Bressant, at the Théatre Fran- 
cais. As it happened, just at this time Emile 
Perrin, administrator of the Comédie, was 


powerfully moved by the mood they endeavor 
planning to revive tragedy, which had lan- 
guished since the time of Talma, and was 
having a hard time finding actors with suit- 
able gifts. Bressant introduced Mounet- 
Sully, and he made his début there in Orestes 
on July 4, 1872. 


As at the Odéon he moved the public power- 
fully, but most of the dramatic critics made seri- 
ous reservations in their praises. He was re- 
proached with neglecting the “traditions,” with 
disorder in his playing, with strange inflections of 
voice, and with the aspect of an Arab or Moorish 
marauder. 


Similar criticisms greeted the parts as- 
sumed in the next few years, such as Rod- 
rigue in The Cid; Hippolyte in Phédre, and 
Néron in Britannicus. However, he was not 
only acclaimed by the public, but appreciated 
by the Comédie, which elected him sociétaire 
January 1, 1874. His career now was one 
of growing power and fame, gradually win- 
ning the critics in such roles as Jupiter in 
Moliére’s Amphitryon, Hernani, Ruy Blas, 
etc. 

He attained his apogee in August, 1881, in 
Sophocles’ Cdipus, adapted by Jules Lacroix, 
and played in the ruins of the Roman amphi- 
theater at Orange. Criticism was disarmed. The 
spectators had a vision of antique beauty, and 
Mounet-Sully marvelously created in (CEdipus 
the man who revolts against divine hate, and is 
subsequently crushed. ‘The piece was later staged 
at the Comédie. 


This role remained his crowning achieve- 
ment, continuing in his repertoire to the end 
of his career and received with immense en- 
thusiasm. In 1886 he achieved a new tri- 
umph in a version of Hamlet adapted by 
Dumas and Meurice. 

It was not the Hamlet of English tradition, but 
rather that which Goethe defined in Wilhelm 
Meister, and which our romanticists have ac- 
cepted; a character simpler, clearer, more intel- 
ligible to French taste. Herein Mounet-Sully ex- 
pressed a delicious melancholy and languor. 

Mounet-Sully became an officer of -the 
Légion d’Honneur, but failed to obtain the 
coveted membership in the Académie, “in 
spite of the dignity of his life and his religious 
cult of beauty.” Like most men of genius he 
supplemented his native gifts by profound 
studies. 

He had followed at the School of Fine Arts 
Heuzey’s lectures on antique drapery. He knew 
thoroughly the museums of France, Spain, and 
Italy. He had devoured all the archeologic docu- 
ments relating to his réles, and at times ventured 
to restore the veritable historic figure of the per- 
sonages he portrayed, in defiance of the author 
himself. 
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This tragedian is an eminent example of 
that school of actors who are themselves 
to portray. He was literally “possessed” by 
his role, giving himself up to the emotions of 
his character, dropping his own personality 
to be reincarnated in another. For this rea- 
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son he strongly objected to applause in the 
course of an act, saying it interrupted the il- 
lusion self-created in his own mind. Indeed 
he often declared that it was for himself that 
he played, and not for the play-going pub- 
lic merely. 





A REVOLUTIONARY MUSICAL GENIUS 


ROBABLY to the vast majority of 

music-lovers and devotees in the United 
States the name of Alexander Nikolaevich 
Scriabin is practically unknown—certainly 
the works of this Russian revolutionary have 
not yet been made familiar in America. But 
that they will be brought to attention here 
with increasing frequency is altogether likely, 
for the musical world is awakening to an 
interest in this new music. In his short life 
of forty-three years, which came to a sudden 
end in April, 1915, Scriabin produced more 
than four hundred instrumental pieces, large 
and small, the whole contribution of his 
unique genius, as published, being comprised 
in seventy-four numbered “Works.” The 
Review oF Reviews for June, 1915, con- 
tained a brief account of his attempt to com- 
pose “color music,” as exemplified in a dar- 
ing combination of sounds and colors called 
“Prometheus—A Poem of Fire.” 

The October issue of the Musical Quar- 
terly (New York) brings “A Survey of the 
Pianoforte Works of Scriabin,” by A. Eagle- 
field Hull, of Huddersfield, England, which 
will be found of lively interest by music- 
lovers in general as well as by votaries of the 
piano. Professor Hull says at the outset: 


No revolution in musical art—perhaps in the 
whole history of the arts in general—is more strik- 
ing than that effected by Alexander Scriabin, the 
great musical genius of the Russia of to-day. His 
innovations were so many-sided, so far-reaching, 
and so completely revolutionary that I cannot 
hope to do any sort of justice to them in a single 
article. When a musical genius feels himself 


forced to abolish the major and the minor keys, . 


thereby renouncing modulation (although retain- 
ing tonality surely enough), and when he builds 
up all his harmony on a completely novel system, 
finally wedding all this new music (or shall we 
say rather, attempting to do so) to a new kind of 
“Theosophy” (which grew out of it, so it is said) 
it will be seen at once that a whole book, and not 
a single article, is needed to do justice to this 
composer’s creations. For this reason I have 
chosen to write about the pianoforte works only; 
and this in the briefest manner possible, as in 
them the whole of Scriabin’s evolution and revo- 
lution can be traced in a very remarkable way. 


This writer, “with considerable diffidence,” 


he says, makes three divisions of Scriabin’s 
total contribution to instrumental music: (1) 
The Apprenticeship Works (Op. 1 to 18), 
but still worthy of full respect, since they are 
all highly finished pieces, “‘all are clever and 
original in melody” and “full of fancy, de- 
light and beauty”; (2) The Middle Period 
(Op. 19 to 49), comprising works that “show 
the full personality and genius of Scriabin” ; 
and (3) The full consummation of Scria- 
bin’s genius (Op. 51 to 74), works that 
“represent his ripest discoveries along the un- 
explored tracts which he had entered.” -In 
his youth Scriabin was most strongly influ- 
enced by the music of the Polish composer 
Chopin—in the first five Opus numbers 
“everything is clearly seen through Chopin’s 
mind.” But from that point his progress 
was a steady evolution. 


His final achievements, completely revolu- 
tionary in character as they appear when faced 
singly, were all approached through a perfectly 
natural and logical development. As soon as he 
reached his own full individuality—his own musi- 
cal expression freed from the influences of the 
great men who had gone before, he planted his 
feet firmly on the road towards his object. This 
took place about Opus 19 (the Second Sonata), 
written in 1890 at the age of eighteen. From this 
point, free of all trammels, he started forth on 
the quest which called imperatively to him, and 
he continued steadfastly to the end, never making 
any concession to the public. 


After detailing some of the technical pecu- 
liarities of the works as they succeeded one 
another from the composer’s pen, and dis- 
cussing briefly Scriabin’s new system of har- 
mony, Mr. Hull continues: 


Scriabin founded no new scale; English and 
American writers have been led astray on this 
point. He founded a new chord, which his disci- 
ples have stupidly christened a “mystery chord.” 
There is no mystery about it. He simply selects 
the sounds he prefers from Nature’s harmonic 
chord and—builds them up by fourths! The re- 
sult is a chord of extreme interest and beauty. 
: . Scriabin adopts the system whole-heartedly 
and all that it involves—a veritable revolution 
in music. It includes the abolition of major and 
minor modes; the dispensing with key-signatures, 

the complete acceptance of the equal temperament 
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in tuning (never entirely done before, despite 
Bach’s “48”), and so on. All this and more. . . 
Scriabin was a king in the world of Absolute 
Music—Music free from any literal interpreta- 
tion—Music—a thing of the Spirit—which “takes 
us to the edge of the Infinite.” 

‘ He founded all his basses and melodies 
on the Duodecuple Scale, which is a scale of 12 
degrees a semitone apart, all the notes being of 
equal importance except one, the chosen Tonic. 
If there be any other outstanding note with him, 
it is the 7th degree (the augmented 4th, or dimin- 
ished 5th), which he uses as a sort of Dominant 
or center of the Octave. 


After some further analysis of the later 
works, in exemplification of this composer’s 
system and harmonic style, the writer says: 


To sum up, we have in the pianoforte works of 
Scriabin a contribution only equalled (I am not 
going to say surpassed) by.that of Beethoven and 
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of Chopin. His works are much more truly 
pianistic than those of either Brahms or Schu- 
mann, from which composers Scriabin learnt 
much. The early works are now accepted 
classics in all our colleges and academies; the 
middle works, however, represent Scriabin in the 
most important and fascinating development of 
his rich personality. As to his final period, I 
prefer to pick and choose amongst them. ‘The 
later sonatas will never become widely popular 
on account of their great technical difficulties, in 
addition to the many baffling problems of inter- 
pretation : 

The real value of his contribution to music— 
and this applies also to the beautiful Symphonies 
—is the marvelous beauty and spirituality with 
which his music is always imbued. A man with 
a single purpose, a thinker of great spiritual 
power, and a triumphant champion of the abso- 
lute music of idealism at the present time when 
the whole world seems, -at first sight, to be en- 
gulfed in a great tidal wave of materialism— 
such a man is of inestimable value. 





GERMAN MUSIC AFTER THE WAR 


ILL it be possible to maintain a spe- 

cies of boycott in matters of art as 
well as in matters of commerce after the close 
of the present hostilities in Europe? That 
is the interesting question which rises in one’s 
mind on the perusal of some remarks con- 
cerning the future of German music recently 
published in Die Musik (Berlin) from the 
pen of F. A. Giessler. 

After expressing joy that the decadent art 
termed fin de siécle has perished from the 
face of the earth, “its empoisoned vapors dis- 
sipated. by the storm of war,” he observes 
that when the last gun has fired its last shot 
the German people must devote its entire 
attention to the development of physical and 
moral vigor in the arts of peace, eliminating 
everything which negates the spirit of hero- 
ism, and banishing all creations that are ef- 
feminate in character. 


We shall return to classic music like that of 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, or Schubert; but above 
all, we shall return to Richard Wagner, the su- 
preme heroic composer. 

Formerly he was characterized as a futurist; 
let him retain that name, for it is he who must 
dominate our music of the future; it is he who 
has familiarized us with the heroes of our an- 

‘cient Germania. Let us be grateful to him for 
having shown us the right road. It is he, more- 
over, who is most detested in France, because he 
is considered there the most German of our mu- 
sicians. 

Wherever we are our music exerts its enchant- 
ment. In the invaded cities of France and Bel- 
gium the people have crowded to our concerts. 
Our enemies dream of surrounding us with a 
Chinese Wall, we the same. Certainly we can 


get along without their art, just as they can get 
along without ours; but why should one volun- 
tarily impoverish himself? 

Let us be frank! Before the war we were the 
servile admirers of foreign art; Saint-Saéns, Puc- 
cini, Debussy were quite spoiled by us, even 
though their music was not in accord with our 
sentiments. German music had ceased to exist 
for us; an artist was acclaimed when he sang 
some foreign work; but a German Lied was 
heard with indifference. But now singers will 
have to prove to us that they are familiar with 
our German repertory; otherwise they may stay 
at home. We shall no longer need to blush at 
the triumphal progress of an Yvette Guilbert! 


The critic says, further, that German au- 
thors must choose German subjects, aban- 
doning operettas with sensual books, and re- 
habilitating the native Singspiel (musical 
comedy). Moreover, they must liberate 
themselves from the English and American 
melodies which have been recently influenc- 
ing songs, marches, and operettas. He re- 
marks that these non-German motifs were as 
fashionable as English tailors and American 
shoemakers. He even inquires why the Ger- 
mans should not have what he terms “musi- 
cal protectionism.” 


Without going so far as certain chauvinists 
who would even change musical terms, such as 
andante, allegro, etc., under the pretext that they 
are of Italian origin, we can suppress the French 
titles which are now seen at the head of each 
piece of music. And then, above all, let us no 
more make a commercial affair of music, accord- 
ing to the practise of certain impresarios; let us 
seek talent and not money. . . . Then we shall 
soon regain the musical domination of the world. 

















THE NEW BOOKS 
LITERATURE AND ART 


OMAIN ROLLAND brings us the living 

Handel’ in an intimate record of his life and 
the masterly critique of his works, translated by 
A. Eaglefield Hall. His vivid characterization of 
Handel is as remarkable a bit of literary portrait- 
ure as the dissection of Handel’s operas, instru- 
mental works, oratorios, and clavier pieces is as 
musical criticism. Rolland emphasizes the im- 
mense virtuosity and virility of the composer, and 
compares his tragic art to the tragic art of Greece. 
There are four musical illustrations, four pic- 
tures, and an index. 


“Defoe: How to Know Him,”* by Prof. William 
P. Trent, presents a fascinating study of the life 
and writings of the man who has become identi- 
fied in the passage of time with a solitary figure 
of his great literary output, “Robinson Crusoe.” 
The author confesses his record of Defoe’s life 
and work to be defective, on account of his ex- 
traordinary and tangled career, and because of 
his enormous “copiousness and versatility.” It 
is not generally known that Defoe was in his 
day a champion of women’s education, and their 
fair treatment and the development of their indi- 
viduality. In his “Essay on Projects,” published 
in 1697, he broached a plan for “An Academy for 
Women.” The various aspects of Defoe will 
attract all classes of readers. He was the most 
copious writer of his day, and reflected his age 
with marvelous accuracy; he was journalist, poli- 
tician, economist, satirist, historian, moralist, and 
novelist. 


“Saints’ Legends,”* by Gordon Hall Gerould, 
gives an account of the part that saints’ legends 
have played in English literature. The identical 
human psychology that is evidenced in the pop- 
ular worship of saints and heroes placed the 
type permanently in our literature, flooding the 
writings of certain periods with a passionate 
warmth that gave solace and inspiration, and 
resolved into moral force. Professor Gerould’s 
book is unique, scholarly, and of vivid interest to 
all students of literature, churchmen, and those 
who appreciate sidelights on the historical per- 
spective of the English-speaking race. It is pub- 
lished in the “Types of English Literature Series,” 
edited by William Allan Neilson, of Harvard. 


The Italian literary conquest of England is 
skilfully portrayed in a volume by Mary Augusta 
-Scott, “Elizabethan ‘Translations from _ the 
Italian,”’* published in the Vassar Semi-Centennial 
Series. This book will be exceedingly useful to 
students of literature, to Shakespearean scholars, 
and to all who are interested in the resplendent 
Elizabethan period of English thought—“the spa- 





1 Handel. By Romain Rolland. Holt. 211 Pp. $1.50, 

2? Defoe: How to Know Him. By William P. Trent. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 329 pp. $1.25. 

3 Saints’ Legends. By Gordon Hall Gerould. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 393 pp. $1.50. 

*Elizabethan Translations from the Italian. By 


Mary Augusta Scott. Houghton, Mifflin. 558 pp. $1.75. 


cious times of great Elizabeth.” Of all the for- 
eign influences that filtered into this fresh flower- 
ing of English genius, the author finds the Italian 
the strongest and the most far-reaching. Miss 
Scott is professor of English and literature at 
Smith College. The most excellent divisions of 
the material and the index of titles and transla- 
tors will greatly assist the student. 


The special number of the International Studio, 
“Shakespeare in Pictorial Art,”° is one of the most 
gratifying volumes lovers of Shakespeare can 
possess. Upwards of seventy-five artists are rep- 
resented in this book, and private collections and 
public galleries have been ransacked for ‘rare 
prints and engravings. John S. Sargent’s magnifi- 
cent portrait of Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth is 
reproduced in color, and Corot, Delacroix, Ros- 
setti, Hoppner, Romney, William Blake, and Ed- 
win Abbey are among the artists whose work is 
reproduced. The excellent text is the work of 
Malcolm C. Salaman, edited by Charles Holme. 


A critical study of Henry David Thoreau® gives 
us the philosophical side of the character of the 
great nature-lover, his genius for the specific, the 
definiteness of personality which the author, Mark 
Van Doren, finds most significant to culture. A 
remarkable, well-written book, a treasure for 
students, and of fresh and universal interest to 
the general reader. 


There was a period in the development of Rus- 
sian civilization when all the edifices were built 
of wood and when types of architecture and cer- 
tain social adjustments of life were regulated by 
the necessary limitations of building materials. 
Rosa Newmarch, in her historical survey of the 
progress of Russian art,’ devotes space to so-called 
“wooden Russia,” and then proceeds to modern 
architecture, decoration and iconography, illumi- 
nation and engraving, official art, painting, sacred 
art, sculpture, and the “new art.” The strikingly 
beautiful illustrations render this book doubly 
attractive. An excellent gift-book for anyone 
interested in matters appertaining to Russia. 


“Pierre Noziére,’*® by Anatole France, trans- 
lated by J. Lewis May, and edited by Frederick 
Chapman, consists of three books, “Childhood,” 
“Notes Written by Pierre Noziére in the Mar- 
gin of His Big Plutarch,” and “Pierre Noziére’s 
Travels in France.” The “travels” are espe- 
cially pleasing. They conduct the reader to 
“Saint-Valery-sur Somme, to Notre Dame de 
Liesse, Brittany, to Pierrefonds,” and “The Little 
Town” (Vernon). 





5 Shakespeare in Pictorial Art. John Lane.  Illus- 
trated, 183 pp. $2.50. 

6 Henry David Thoreau. By Mark Van Doren. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 138 pp. $1.25. 

™The Russian Art. By Rose Newmarch. Dutton. 
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IRELAND IN LETTERS AND DRAMA 


OR those who like to wander in the shadow- 

land of Celtic folklore, that background of 
Irish literature and also of political turbulence, 
there is Lady Gregory’s book, “Visions and Be- 
liefs in the West of Ireland,”* a volume patiently 
gathered from the lips of the peasants and written 
down with insight and the self-effacement of the 
true artist. 


From the Irish dramatist and poet, Padraic 
Colum, we have a volume of plays.” The strik- 
ing sentence Mr. Weygandt has written of Mr. 
Colum, in “Irish Plays and Playwrights,” de- 
scribes the nature of the material of these plays. 
“Subtleties and complexities, decadent things are 
not for him, but simplicities, primordial things, 
the love of wandering, and what is only less old, 
the love of land; and love of woman. These 
three things, and youth, and little else concern 
him.” “The Fiddler’s House,” produced under 
the title “Broken Soil,” at the Abbey Theater, has 
for its motive the love of land. “Thomas Mus- 
kerry” is the story of an Irishman who wants a 
place to be quiet in, where the nagging tongues 
of his relatives cannot reach him, a story of the 
misery of a life that lies between two freedoms 
and fails of either. “The Land,” the third play 
in this volume, depicts a struggle between wan- 
derlust and love of the land. A woman’s love 
casts the balance on the side of the land. 


For the last decade the study of Irish literature 
has enormously increased, owing to the Irish 
literary renaissance and to certain political agi- 
tations which have focused interest upon Ire- 
land. A certain sorrowful interest will attach 
itself to the work of the late Thomas MacDonagh, 
“Literature in Ireland,”*® because of his execution 
as one of the leaders of the Sinn Fein revolt. 
The author held certain beliefs about Irish litera- 
ture, namely, that Anglo-Irish literature could 
come only when English had become the lan- 


guage of the Irish people mainly of Gaelic stock, 
and that in Ireland the English tongue has a 
distinct and separate individuality of its own, 
for the most part due to the rhythms of Irish 
phrasing. Selections are freely given to illus- 
trate his beliefs, and he discusses the works of 
young Irish writers, among others W. B. Yeats, 
Padraic Colum, Joseph Plunkett, P. H. Pearse, 
Dora Sigerson, and the Hon. Emily Lawless. The 
whole constitutes a brilliant and fearless survey 
of Anglo-Irish literature, to the end of acquaint- 
ing us with its inner beauties and peculiar quali- 
ties, 


Lady Gregory’s play for children in Kiltartan, 
“The Golden Apple,”* illustrates MacDonagh’s 
statements about the peculiar individuality of the 
English tongue as used by the Irish. Although, 
when his book was written, he had not thought 
that Lady Gregory’s work could be definitely 
placed in the consideration of modern Irish liter- 
ature, still the reader will find that the rhythms 
he mentions and the chant-like, unaccentuated fall 
of words that makes for music in Irish prose are 
fairly abundant in this play. The story relates 
the search of the son of the king of Ireland for 
the Apple of Healing. The book is attractively 
bound, and has full-page illustrations in color by 
Margaret Gregory. 


“Duty, and Other Irish Comedies,”* by Seumas 
O’Brien, presents five sprightly Irish plays that 
give us types of Irishmen that are very similar 
to types of American-born Irish; not the man 
who is overborne by the past, but the merry, 
witty, hilarious, inconsistent Irishman who is 
flesh and blood. “Duty” was performed by the 
Irish Players during their tour in 1914. It is a 
delightful tale of the enforcement of the Sunday- 
closing liquor law in a country public-house. 
These plays are remarkably good as reading 
plays. 





THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


R. GEORGE MOORE’S story of the life of 

Christ, “The Brook Kerith,”*® a work of un- 
questioned power and great imagination, builds, 
with all the artifice of superb literary craftsman- 
ship, a plausible narrative of the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth based upon the legend that Jesus did not 
die on the cross. According to “The Brook Kerith” 
he was resuscitated by Joseph of Arimathea, who 
found him alive in the sepulchre, and lay hidden 
in his house until the healing of his wounds made 
it possible for him to return to the Essene monas- 
tery, where his early years had been spent, and 
resume his humble occupation as shepherd of the 





1Visions and Beliefs in the West of Ireland. By 
Lady Gregory. Putnam’s. $3 


2Three Plays. By Padraic Colum. Little, Brown 


Co. _ $1.25. 
%Literature in Ireland. By Thomas MacDonagh. 
Stokes. 248 pp. 


S2.75; 
*The Golden Apple. By Lady Gregory. Putnam’s, 
327 pp. $1.25. 
5Duty and Other Irish Comedies. 
O’Brien. Little, Brown. 134 pp. $1.25. 
®The Brook Kerith. By George Moore. Macmillan, 
486 pp. $1.50. 


By Seumas 


flocks of sheep that grazed upon the hills over- 
looking the Jordan. The characterization of the 
Essene monks, of Jesus’ disciples, the cunning of 
the colloquial interpretation of sacred events, the 
convincing picture of life in Jerusalem, and the 
masterly portrait of Paul from a literary point of 
view will atone for Moore’s Jesus of Nazareth. 


Dr. R. Warren Conant’s story of the life of 
Jesus of Nazareth, “The Virility of Christ,” inter- 
prets the practical values of Christ teachings with 
the end in view of attracting the average man 
back into the church and active Christian life. 
He reveals Jesus as the exponent of the strenuous 
life, who upheld that the primary purpose of 
man’s creation was the evolution of initiative, 
judgment, and power, the Super-Brother of the 
practical, everyday striving man of high ideals. 
He makes it clear that Jesus understood the tragic 
struggle for sheer existence and confined his hu- 





7The Virility of Christ. By Dr. R. Warren Conant, 
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THE 


mility largely to the realm of spirit. Whether 
you agree or disagree with Dr. Conant, his book 
presents a helpful and stimulating re-statement 
of Christian doctrine. Forty short chapters give 
hints for sermons and Bible lessons for the use 
of students, teachers, and preachers. These are 
suggestive and illustrative. 
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“Essays on the Catholic Life”* present in a vig- 
orous manner many of the leading phases of 
Catholic thought. “The Office and Function of 
Poetry,” “What Is Criticism,’ and “The Irish 
Dramatic Movement” are excellently conceived 
and well written. Other subjects are, as the 
author states, of vital concern to Catholics, 





POETRY OF THE DAY 


HE Golden Book of Sonnets,”* selected by 

William Robertson, will tempt every buyer 
of poetry. It contains two hundred and fifty son- 
nets, beginning with Sir Thomas Wyatt and 
continuing down to the present day, to Henry 
Newboldt, St. John Adcock, and the Hon. Maurice 
Baring. While many readers will undoubtedly 
miss some favorite lines, this collection is the 
best sonnet anthology in print. The volume is 
beautifully made, with wide margins, very white 
paper, decorations and _ excellent typographical 
proportions. The frontispiece is a drawing in 
pen and ink by Willie Pogany. 


“Tragedies,”* by Arthur Symons, contains a 
Cornish tragedy in three acts in verse, entitled 
“The Harvesters,” and two one-act plays, “The 
Death of Agrippina” and “Cleopatra in Judea.” 
The first is an elemental thing of light and 
shadow and the brooding, mysterious forces of 
nature, the tragedy of a Cornish “Mary” who 
kills the man who refuses to father his own child. 
The second etches the figure of Agrippina against 
the sinister background of the paranoiac psychol- 
ogy of Nero; and the third—and best of the three 
—shows us the matching of wits between King 
Herod of Judea and Cleopatra. It is conceived in 
Symons’ true vein of poesy, which is neither of 
earth nor of heaven, but of a floating inter- 
mediary plane where delicate, overlapping images 
and sounds, subtle, half-barbaric, create definite 
illusion in the mind. 


Henry Newboldt’s collected poems* may be had 
in a neat pocket volume bound in blue cloth. His 
patriotic verses have recently come into great 
prominence, and his stirring ballads of the sea 
have become the songs of the British Navy. Kip- 
ling never wrote a better ballad than “Drake’s 
Drum,” which was sung between the acts of the 
revival of the play “Drake,” by Sir Beerbohm 
Tree, in September, 1914. The second stanza 
runs as follows: 


Drake he was a Devon man, and ruled the 
Devon seas, 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below?), 
Rovin’ tho his death fell, he went wi’ heart at 
ease, 
And dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 
“Take my drum to England, hang et by the shore, 
Strike et when your powder’s runnin’ low; 





By Thomas O’Hagan. 
75 cents. 
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If the Dons sight Devon, I’ll quit the port of 
Heaven 

An’ drum them up the Channel as we drummed 

them long ago.” 

“Songs and Ballads from Over the Sea”® is a 
compilation, by E. A. Helps, of the poems of the 
British colonial possessions, inspired by patriotic 
sentiment, that attempts to bring the colonies into 
a better understanding and closer touch. The 
fields covered are those of patriotic, legendary, 
and historical verse, descriptive lyrics, ballads, 
and poems of the imagination. Readers may be 
fairly familiar with much of the Canadian poetry 
in this volume, but the poetry culled from Aus- 
tralian sources, from New Zealand and South 
Africa will compensate with its freshness, virility 
and originality of theme. It is a splendid col- 
lection that everyone will like to own. 


“The Golden Threshold,”*® a second volume of 
the poems of the East Indian poetess Sarojini 
Naidu, are published with an introduction by Ar- 
thur Symons. The contents are divided into 
three sections: Folk Songs, Songs for Music, and 
Poems. The song, “Alabaster,” gives the poet’s 
own description of her art: 


“Like this alabaster box whose art 

Is frail as cassia-flower, is my heart 
Carven with delicate dreams and wrought 
With many a subtle and exquisite thought. 


Therein I treasure the spice and scent 

Of rich and passionate memories blent 
Like odors of cinnamon, sandal and clove, 
Of song and sorrow, life and love.” 


Selections from the author’s prose, which is 
even more musical and distinguished than her 
poesy, are given in the preface, also a biograph- 
ical sketch of her unusual career. ‘The frontis- 
piece is a pencil portrait of Sarojini Naidu by 
J. B. Yeats. 


The collected poems’ of Arthur Peterson, pub- 
lished in a single volume, include “The Divan 
and Songs of New Sweden,” “Penrhyn’s Pil- 
grima'ge,” “Sea Grasses,” and a new series, 
“Waifs and The Recluse.” 


The intangible wonder that excites our rever- 
ence for the dawning of a new and partly inex- 
plicable intelligence is caught in nets of thistle- 
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down poesy by Katherine Howard in “The Lit- 
tle God.”* This volume of child verse for grown- 
ups, dedicated to the Poetry Society of America, 
unfolds a series of quaint sayings of childhood, 
strung like pearls on the silver strings of meters 
as untrammeled as are vagrant breezes. ‘They 
reflect the curious prescience so often observed 
in very young children, the shadowing forth 
of the future, the imperious and prophetic ges- 
ture of the oversoul. “Grandmere,” “Midnight,” 
“Strange Faces,” and “Butterflies” are among the 
best of the collection. The book is illustrated by 
the author with whimsical pen-and- ink sketches, 
drawings of flowers, deftly given elfin faces and 
personality by the exaggeration of their natural 
markings that suggest human likeness. 


Mrs. Laura F. Gilbert has translated into Eng- 
lish the “Rime Nuove,”* of Giosue Carducci, re- 
taining the original meters so far as possible. 
The Italian poet Carducci was a son of the 
Tuscan physician and Manzonian, Michele Car- 
ducci. He attained honor and fame, and be- 
came known as one of the poets of “Italia Ir- 
redenta.” In 1906, he received the Nobel prize 
for literature. Upon the occasion of his death, 
in 1907, Chiarini wrote: “After the death of the 
great king, after that of Garibaldi, after the 
death of the good king, no other national misfor- 
tune has touched so deeply the heart of Italy.” 
It is a matter of opinion whether poetry can be 
translated successfully into another language than 
that of its inception. Mrs. Gilbert has caught as 
much of the music of Carducci in her translations 
as it may be possible to capture in English. 
“Vignette,” “Hellenic Springtimes,’ and “The 
Two Titans” are admirable. 


It is pleasant to find a new edition of Bryant’s 
translation of Homer’s “Iliad,”® compact in one 
volume, among the fall books. It is well made 
and printed with clear type set in appropriate 


margins. Bryant’s familiar preface and the 
famous Flaxman illustrations accompany the 
text. 


“The Book of Winifred Maynard”* presents a 
collection of fervent poems rich in records of 
personal experience, from the pen of a woman 
now dead, who masks her identity under the 
name. of Maynard. The poems cover a period of 
thirteen years in her life (from seventeen to 
thirty), and they are arranged in the order of 
their composition. Those who appreciate poetry 
will recognize in these poems the voice of an 
authentic singer. 


The Caedmon Poems’ have been translated into 
English prose by Charles W. Kennedy as a com- 
panion volume to his translation of the poems 
of Cynewulf, which appeared in 1910. ‘The ‘book 
includes an introduction and facsimiles of the il- 
lustrations in the Junius MS. 
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“Mothers and Men,”* by Harold Trowbridge 
Pulsifer, is the latest green-clad volume of the 
New Poetry Series. The poems of the first sec- 
tion are exceptionally beautiful tributes to mother- 
hood. The poem, “The Conquest of the Air,” a 
superb piece of versification, was awarded the 
Lloyd McKim Garrison prize by Harvard Col- 
lege. 


If Heinrich Heine’ had been writing of the 
North Sea to-day, he would probably not have 
produced the melodious lyrics of the first and 
second cycles of poems of the North Sea pub- 
lished in 1825 and 1827. These cycles have been 
translated by Howard Mumford Jones, with par- 
ticular attention to Heine’s rhythmic scheme and 
accentual system. Mr. Jones has written a most 
excellent preface, and wisely printed the German 
text on pages facing the English version, which 
makes the book of great value to students. 


“Poems of the Great War,”*® by J. W. Cun- 
liffe, is a symposium of the notable poems writ- 
ten since 1914, that are related to the war. Al- 
fred Noyes, John Masefield, Rupert Brooke, Lin- 
coln Colcord, Hermann Hagedorn, Owen Sea- 
man, Vachel Lindsay, and Rabindranath Tagore 
are among the authors represented in the an- 
thology. 


There is originality and peculiar charm in 
“Songs of the Soil,”® a third offering of verse 
from the young negro poet, Fenton Johnson. 
Many of the poems are in negro dialect, and 
they are in several instances equal to Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar’s dialect songs. They have an 
eerie note, a curious racial differentiation, a touch 
of infinite mournfulness, and their inspiration is 
the old vanishing life of plantation and levee. 
The “spiritual” “The Lonely Mother” is sheer 
wailing music. “De Ol’ Sojer” endeavors to 
establish the right of the black man to call the 
United States “his country” since he has been 
willing to establish that right in blood upon 
our battlefields. Mr. Johnson’s previous books 
are: “Visions of the Dusk” and “A Little Dream- 


ing.” 


“Roads,” by Grace Fallow Norton, will hardly 
recall the singer of “Little Grey Songs of St. 
Joseph’s.” There is a deeper, richer feeling for 
life and more turbulent emotion, together with 
great variety, in this latest volume. If one feels 
the lyrical values are not as sure, as delicate, 
of such telling repressed beauty as in previous 
collections, it may well be that this is a fault 
of transition from one phase of poesy to another. 
The quiet lyrics are the best of this collection; 
the poems of war least pleasing; the whole 
revealing spontaneity and earnestness and the 
sense of expansion of mind and spirit. “The 
Cup of Color,” “Blue,” and “Hyacinth and Gold” 
reveal the author’s most felicitous forms of 
expression. 
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IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHIES 


Abraham Lincoln. By Lord Charnwood. 


Holt. 479 pp. $1.75. 

In the mass of literature that has been grad- 
ually gathered about the personality of Lincoln, 
comparatively few volumes have been contributed 
by authors who were not of American birth or 
antecedents. One of these exceptional books has 
just come from the press. The work of a British 
nobleman, this book attempts to picture Lincoln as 
a world statesman. Naturally the author is main- 
ly concerned with the public phases of Lincoln’s 
career, and in his account of his hero’s early life 
he is wholly dependent on earlier biographers. 
For American readers, the chief interest of the 
book, perhaps, lies in what it reveals of a modern 
Englishman’s attitude towards the problems of 
statesmanship to which the Great Emancipator 
was compelled to address himself during the four 
troublous years of his presidency—one of the most 
serious of those problems being our relations with 
Great Britain. 


How We Elected Lincoln. By Abram J. 
Dittenhoefer. Harper & Bros. 95 pp. 50 cents. 

Personal recollections by a campaigner for Lin- 
coln in 1860 and a Lincoln Elector in 1864. In 
this campaign year it was interesting to read of 
the political experiences and methods of Civil 
War days. Among other things brought out in 
these reminiscences is the fact that the name 
“Republican,” as applied to the dominant national 
party in 1864, was superseded by “Union.” 


Reminiscences of a War-Time Statesman 
and Diplomat 1830-1915. By Frederick W. 
Seward. Putnam’s. 489 pp. III. $3.50. 

The late Frederick W. Seward, the son of Lin- 
coln’s Secretary of State, was himself Assistant 
Secretary of State during the administrations of 
Lincoln, Johnson, and Hayes. In his “Life and 
Letters of William H. Seward,” the son narrated 
certain recollections of his official life. In the 
present volume he gives many more, including 
an account of his part in warning Lincoln of the 
plot to assassinate him in Baltimore, in 1861. In 
defending his father on the April night in 1865 
when Lincoln was assassinated, Mr. Seward was 
severely wounded. In later years he had a part 
in the purchase of Alaska and in the negotiations 
for Pago-Pago Harbor, Samoa. His acquaintance 
with public men during the Civil War period was 
extensive. i 


The Life of John A. Rawlins. By James 
Harrison Wilson. Neale Pub. Co. 514 pp. $3. 

General Wilson, who himself had an impor- 
tant part as one of Grant’s generals in the Civil 
War, and many years later as a commander in 
the Spanish-American war, and as second in 
command of the United States forces in the 
Boxer Rebellion in China, has written the life of 
the man who was more closely associated than 
any other with the military successes of General 
Grant. John A. Rawlins, a Galena lawyer, at 
the outbreak of the Civil. War, without military 
training or experience, became Assistant Adju- 
tant-General, Chief of Staff, and in Grant’s first 
term as President, Secretary of War. Although he 


never commanded troops in the field, Rawlins 
was, in General Wilson’s estimation, “the most 
remarkable man I met during the Civil War.” In 
this volume General Wilson shows how this con- 
fidential staff-officer, who so completely merged 
his individuality in that of his chief, rendered 
services to the country of unusual value. In Gen- 
eral Wilson’s opinion, “It may be doubted if it 
was the lot of any man, who did not actually 
reach the command of an army or become a mem- 
ber of the cabinet to render the country greater 
or more valuable services.” 


McClellan: A Vindication of the Military 
Career of General George B. McClellan. By 
James Havelock Campbell. Neale Pub. Co. 458 


pp. $3. 

This is a defense of McClellan as a com- 
mander, offered frankly as “a lawyer’s brief.” 
The author declares that more has been written 
about McClellan’s military career than about any 
other within the realm of war except the cam- 
paigns of Napoleon. General Lee called Mc- 
Clellan the ablest Northern general of the Civil 
War, and the German General von Moltke said 
that the war would have ended two years earlier 
than it did if McClellan had been properly sup- 
ported by the Government at Washington. Mr. 
Campbell amplifies certain facts in the record 
which he thinks have been either ignored or in- 
sufficiently appreciated in the past. 


From the Deep Woods to Civilization. By 
Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa). Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 206 pp. Ill. $2. 

Chapters in the autobiography of the Sioux 
Indian, Charles A, Eastman, who through his 
lectures and writings has for many years served 
as an interpreter of his race to the whites. In an 
earlier volume, entitled “Indian Boyhood,” Mr. 
Eastman pictured the wilderness life of his child- 
hood and youth. In the present volume he de- 
scribes the transition period, his college life, and 
later career. After graduation from Dartmouth 
College, Mr. Eastman studied medicine and be- 
came government physician at the Pine Ridge 
Reservation, South Dakota. Later he married 
Miss Elaine Goodale, the poet. 


Joseph Fels: His Life-Work. By Mary Fels. 
B. W. Huebsch. 271 pp. $1. 

The story of the life of Joseph Fels, dreamer, 
Single-Taxer, and plain American business man, 
is a valuable document in the history of our 
times. He was an American manufacturer, who 
worked his way up to great wealth from an 
humble start as a poor German-Jewish boy in 
Halifax County, Virginia. Then he saw that 
money was only a trust; that a man had no right 
to it who did not use it to further the equaliza- 
tion of economic conditions. He experimented 
with small-farm colonies, vacant-land cultiva- 
tion, educational and philanthropic enterprises 
in England and America, and finally devoted 
himself to the Single Tax. His personal career 
was inspiring. He lived his own creeds, and in 
public matters he believed that the same kind of 
talent that carried private enterprise to success 
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could be successfully applied to the business of 
government. He believed in equal suffrage, for 
his creed had but one article: “Freedom and 
equal opportunity for all.” To his patient efforts 
was due a large measure of the alleviation of the 
condition of the Jews in Russia. He struck fear- 
lessly throughout his activities at the reorgani- 
zation of the physical conditions of life, believing 
that physical environment largely shaped the 
individual man. His fortune was freely spent in 
the furthering of his schemes for the amelioration 
of the common lot of humanity. 


The Chevalier de Boufflers. By Nesta H. 
Webster. E. P. Dutton & Co. 441 pp. Ill. $4. 

This is an account of a famous romance of 
the French Revolution—that of the Chevalier de 
Boufflers and the Comtesse de Sabran. 


William Oughtred, a Great Seventeenth- 
Century Teacher of Mathematics. By Florian 
Cajori, Ph.D. Chicago: The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co. 100 pp. $1. 

A sketch of the life and influence of a great 
mathematician, who was by profession not a 
teacher of mathematics but a minister of the 
gospel. He was one of the earliest of the group 
of distinguished British scholars who have fol- 
lowed science as amateurs. 


The Life of Heinrich Conried. By Mon- 
trose J. Moses. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 367 pp. 


Ill. $2.50. 

In this account of the career of the former di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York, Mr. Moses naturally and properly traces 
the remarkable work done by Mr. Conried as 
director of the Irving Place Theater in New 
York. There are chapters devoted to the criti- 
cisms that were directed against Conried during 
his reign at the Metropolitan and Conried’s con- 
nection with the National Art Theater movement. 


The Penny Piper of Saranac. By Stephen 
Chalmers. Houghton, Mifflin. 65 pp. 75 cents. 
The public must remain in Mr. Stephen Chal- 
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mers’ debt for “The Penny Piper of Saranac,” 
an intimate sketch of the life of Robert Louis 
Stevenson at Saranac Lake during the winter of 
1887-88. The thin, tall man who lived at the 
Baker cottage and spent much of his time skating 
and “tootling on a penny whistle” is shown to us 
behaving like any other normal human being who 
is ill and a bit shy. He was even persuaded to 
speak at a church social once during the winter, 
but unfortunately for posterity the speech was not 
recorded. Mr. Chalmers records the friendship 
between Stevenson and Dr. Trudeau, and tells 
of the writer’s reaction after an hour spent in 
Trudeau’s laboratory. The illustrations include 
a picture of the Baker cottage, which shows the 
sculptor, Gutzon Borglum, standing beside his 
memorial to Stevenson, a bronze portrait tablet 
placed in the wall of the cottage. 


A Last Memory of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
By Charlotte Eaton. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 62 
pp. 50 cents. 

The author of this chapter of reminiscences is 
the wife of an artist, Wyatt Eaton, who was an 
early friend of Stevenson in their student days 
abroad. The time of this “Last Memory” is a 
farewell visit paid by Stevenson to Eaton just 
before leaving the United States in the vain 
search for health. 


A Little Book of Friends. By Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
184 pp. $1.25. 

Sketches of the members of a little group of 
gifted New England women of whom Mrs. Spof- 
ford herself was one. Among the other mem- 
bers of the group were Celia Thaxter, Gail Ham- 
ilton, Mary Booth, Ann Whitney, Jane Andrews, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Annie Fields, and Louisa Parsons Hopkins. Mrs. 
Spofford was on terms of intimate friendship 
with all these distinguished women. 


In Slums and Society. By James Adderley. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 302 pp. IIl. $1.50. 


Reminiscences and anecdotes of humorous in- 
terest by the Canon of Birmingham. 





HISTORY 


American Debate. By Marion Mills Miller. 
Putnam’s. 2 vols., 467, 417 pp. $4. 

This is a political history of the United States, 
as reflected in debates on important issues. The 
book is useful as a work of reference, including 
as it does not only an historical account of the 
chief subjects of discussion in the United States, 
down to the beginning of the Civil War, but 
also abundant references to the Congressional 
records and compilations of debates of individual 
speakers, as well as many examples of American 
eloquence and short biographical sketches of 
statesmen. The second volume of the series is 
devoted to the land and slavery questions, 1607- 
1860. The controversies covered by this volume 
are economic as well as political. The author’s 
method has resulted in bringing to light and ar- 
ranging in convenient form a great deal of im- 


portant material that might otherwise have re- 
mained buried in Government documents. 


The Story of the United States. By Marie 
Louise Herdman. Stokes. 496 pp. Ill. $2.50. 

A history of the United States, written for chil- 
dren, and following the plan of earlier “story 
histories” by the same author. This volume is 
unlike the numerous school histories of the 
United States, in that it takes the form of a con- 
tinuous narrative, emphasizing picturesque and 
dramatic incidents. Like most American histories, 
it gives too large a proportion of its space to the 
colonial period; but perhaps this is not surpris- 
ing, since the material of that period is abundant 
and attractive as compared with the more com- 
monplace developments of modern times. 
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Campaigns and Battles of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. By George Wise. The 
Neale Publishing Co. 432 pp. Ill. $3. 

A Confederate veteran’s account of his army 
experiences, from April, 1861, to the surrender 
of Lee’s army in April, 1865. The author was an 
engineer in the Army of Northern Virginia, and 
his work won high praise from General Lee and 
other officers. 


The White Sulphur Springs. By William 
Alexander MacCorkle, LL.D. The Neale Pub. 
Co. 410 pp. Ill. $5. 

There is no American resort whose name has 
figured so prominently for so long a time in our 
literature as the White Sulphur Springs of West 
Virginia. The wonder is that the history of these 
famous springs was not written long ago. This 
task has now been completed by former Governor 
William A. MacCorkle, of West Virginia. Al- 
though a distinctively Southern institution, the 
White Sulphur now attracts, as it did 150 years 
ago, great numbers of Americans from both sides 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. Governor MacCor- 
kle sets forth in this illustrated volume the tradi- 
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tions and history of the Springs, at the same time 
describing the distinctive social life of the resort, 
both past and present. 


The Eighteenth Century in France. By 
Casimir Stryienski. Putnam’s. 345 pp. $2.50. 

This work, by an eminent Polish historian, was 
“crowned” by the Institute of France. The 
period covered begins with the accession of Louis 
XV in 1715 and ends with the meeting of the 
States-General in 1789. 


The French Revolution. By Louis Madelin. 
Putnam’s. 662 pp. $2.50. 


After all that has been written about the 
French Revolution within recent years, the 
French historian, Madelin, does not attempt in 
this volume of six hundred pages to do more 
than to define “as a temporary measure” the 
ground that has already been explored. His 
qualifications for such a task are unquestioned. 
Louis Madelin is one of the leading French his- 
torians of our time. His work, like that of 
Stryienski, has been “crowned” by the French 
Academy. 





BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


Tramping Through Mexico, Guatemala 
and Honduras. By Harry A. Franck. Century. 


378 pp. Ill. $2. 

Several years ago Mr. Franck laid out for him- 
self a comprehensive program of travel through 
Latin-American countries. Disdaining the usual 
steamship route to South America, he started from 
Laredo, Texas, on an overland journey afoot that 
was planned to end only at the southern extrem- 
ity of the South American continent. His account 
of five months on the Canal Zone has already 
been published. The present volume describes 
his experiences and observations in Mexico and 
Central America. There are many published 
descriptions of Mexican natural scenery, but very 
few books by American travelers that reveal any 
intimate knowledge of the common _ people. 
Throughout his journey Mr. Franck associated 
with all ranks of the population, from peon to 
landed proprietor. He came to know the Mexi- 
can in city and country, by talking with him at 
his fireside, in the fields, and on the highways. 
Mr. Franck’s forthcoming volume on South 
America will complete the record of four un- 
broken years of Latin-American travel. 


Midsummer Motoring in Europe. By De 
Courcy W. Thom. Putnam’s. 322 pp. Ill. $2.50. 


An account of four thousand miles of travel 
through Belgium, Normandy, Brittany, Touraine, 
Wiirtemberg and Bavaria, including a descrip- 
tion of the Passion Play at Oberammergau. 


The Soul of the Russian. By Marjorie 
Lethbridge and Alan Lethbridge. John Lane. 
238 pp. $1.25. 


AND DESCRIPTION 


Mr. and Mrs. Lethbridge have studied Russia 
and the Russians, both in peace and war. The 
purpose of this little book is to make English 
readers better acquainted with their Slavic allies. 
Many of the sketches that make up the volume 
have already appeared in English periodicals. 
Several places made prominent by the war are 
described in detail. 


An Irishwoman in China. By Mrs. De Burgh 
Daly. Stokes. 295 pp. Ill. $3.50. 

Mrs. Daly spent twenty years in China, and 
while she makes no pretensions to expert knowl- 
edge of the country she is able to write an enter- 
taining narrative of the daily life of European 
residents there. The volume is illustrated from 
photographs and Chinese drawings. 


Hawaii: Scenes and Impressions. By 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould. Scribner’s. 181 pp. 
Ill. $1.50. 


A month’s experiences and observations, charm- 
ingly described and illustrated from photographs. 


Rural Sanitation in the Tropics. By Mal- 
colm Watson. Dutton. 320 pp. III. $4.25. 

More than half of this volume is devoted to 
Panama and the sanitation work of the United 
States officials there. The author, who is a lead- 
ing British authority, says of the work of Colonel 
Gorgas: “Although he went to construct a canal, 
he has also conducted a school of applied sanita- 
tion whose lesson will benefit the world—I say 
with confidence—for all time.” 
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A BUSINESS MAN’S LIBRARY 


Economics of World Trade. By O. P. 
Austin. Business Training Corporation. 141 pp. II. 

This little book forms the first “unit” of a 
course in foreign trade, to be published by the 
Business Training Corporation, of New York 
City. The first forty pages of the volume are 
devoted to an introduction of this course, written 
by Mr. Edward Ewing Pratt, Chief of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in the United 
States Department of Commerce. The discussion 
of the economics of world trade by one of the 
foremost trade statisticians of the country, Mr. O. 
P. Austin, outlines the underlying principles of 
commerce, placing special emphasis on American 
trade. Later volumes in the series will proceed 
to deal with the details of trade policies and 
methods. 


Principles of Commerce. By Harry Gunni- 
son Brown. Macmillan. 207 pp. $1.75. 

This volume really comprises three separate 
treatises on (1) “The Exchange Mechanism of 
Commerce”; (2) “The Economic Advantages of 
Commerce”; (3) “The Transportation Costs of 
Commerce.” ‘The purpose of the author was to 
write a book that may be found useful in gen- 
eral courses of commerce, in courses dealing with 
foreign and domestic exchange, or in courses deal- 
ing with trade and trade restrictions, and the 
relation of transportation rates to trade. 


Exporting to Latin America. By Ernst B. 
Filsinger. D. Appleton & Co. 565 pp. $3. 

This volume, designed as a handbook for mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and exporters, was com- 
piled by the former president of the Latin-Ameri-~ 
can Foreign Trade Association. Mr. Filsinger 
has given much time to the study and observation 
of the conditions of which he writes, and he has 
many suggestions to offer, which, if not conclu- 
sive, are at least worthy of serious attention from 
American business men. His book makes it clear 
that such questions as those relating to credit, 
adaptation to local taste, and conformation to 
local business methods need to be considered as 


carefully as questions of price. His book through- 
out is written from the business man’s standpoint. 


Retail Selling. By James W. Fisk. Harper’s. 


335 pp. $1. 

Mr. Fisk is a man of long experience in retail 
salesmanship. The principles and illustrations 
developed in his book are all out of actual pres- 
ent-day trade practise. Under the head of “Mar- 
ket and Methods,” Mr. Fisk discusses the analy- 
sis of the selling field, the analysis of the compe- 
tition, the determination of sales policies, the or- 
ganization of the selling force, store and stock ar- 
rangement, and “getting people into the store.” 
The remainder of the book is devoted to personal 
salesmanship and the training and supervision of 
the selling force. This is the first volume to 
appear in a “Retail Business Series.” 


Fundamentals of Salesmanship. By Norris 
A. Brisco, M. A. D. Appleton & Co. 322 pp. $1.50. 

This book was written by the head of the de- 
partment of Political Economy and the School of 
Commerce of the Iowa State University. It 
treats of salesmanship in relation to the sales- 
person, and to the manager. There are chapters 
on “Human Nature,” “Health,” “Appearance,” 
“Character,” “Tact,” “Honesty,” and many other 
matters of direct personal interest to people who 
sell goods, and in the section devoted to the man- 
ager, suggestions are offered regarding personal 
relations with the sales force, the hiring of em- 
ployees, welfare work, and training. 


Selling Things. By Orison Swett Marden. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 275 pp. $1. 


Dr. Marden’s book affords a certain relief in 
this rather formidable array of manuals on sales- 
manship. Dr. Marden does not offer a technical 
treatise on the subject, but, as in all of his books, 
the inspirational element is foremost. So popular 
have Dr. Marden’s writings become that his pub- 
lished books, it is said, have reached a sale of 
over a million and a quarter. In short, they are 
among the “best sellers” outside of fiction. 





BOOKS RELATING TO THE GREAT WAR 


With the Twenty-Ninth Division in Gal- 
lipoli. By the Rev. O. Creighton, C. F. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 191 pp. Ill. $1.25. 

A Church of England chaplain’s diary of his 
experiences in Gallipoli during the campaign of 
1915. As the writer was a civilian, and claimed 
no knowledge of military affairs beyond what 
could be picked up in the course of the campaign, 
his book is of no special value for the military 
information it contains, but is interesting as a 
simple record of the human aspects of the contest 
as they presented themselves from day to day. 


The Slavs of the War Zone. By W. F. 
Bailey, C. B. Dutton. 266 pp. Ill. $3.50. 


An Englishman’s attempt to picture the coun- 
tries in which dwell the Slav peoples who have 


been drawn into the great war, and to describe 
the habits and customs of those peoples. The book 
is not so much an account of the war itself as 
of the conditions under which these Slav peoples 
were living in August, 1914, and of what the 
war has brought upon them. 


With Serbia into Exile. By Fortier Jones. 
Century. 447 pp. Ill. $1.60. 

In this volume is related the terrible story of 
the Serbian retreat of 1915 as it was observed by 
the only American who was with the army all the 
way from the Danube to the Adriatic. 


The Kingdom of Serbia. Report Upon the 
Atrocities Committed by the Austro-Hun- 
garian Army During the First Invasion of 
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Serbia. By R. A. Reiss, D. Sc. London: Simp- 
kin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 192 


pp; Uh. -5s. 

This is a translation of the report submitted to 
the Serbian Government by Dr. R. A. Reiss, of 
the University of Lausanne. This material is 
said to have been gathered on the spot during the 
months of September, October, and November, 
1914. 


Belgians Under the German Eagle. By 
Jean Massart. Dutton. 368 pp. IIl. $3.50. 


The author of this work, an official of the Royal 
Academy of Belgium, states that he has em- 
ployed in its compilation only those books and 
periodicals that were either of German origin or 
had been censored by the Germans. The entire 
work was written in Belgium between the 4th of 
August, 1914, and the 15th of August, 1915, and 
therefore “precisely reflects the state of mind of a 
Belgian who has lived a year under the German 
domination.” It contains chapters on “The Vio- 
lation of Neutrality,” “Violations of the Hague 
Convention,” and “The German Mind, Self-De- 
picted.” 


Belgium and the Great Powers. By Emile 
Waxweiler. Putnam’s. 186 pp. Ill. $1. 

An exposition of the neutrality of Belgium by 
the Director of the Solvay Institute of Sociology 
at the University of Brussels. This writer com- 
plains bitterly of the treatment accorded to his 
country by the German press. From the very be- 
ginning of the war, he maintains that the general 
European public was left in ignorance of essential 
facts in Belgium’s case. He makes specific alle- 
gations of misstatements in official German pub- 
lications. He reviews Belgium’s treaty relations 
from 1839 to 1914, upholding her right to oppose 
the violation of her territory. 


A Little House in War Time. By Agnes 
and Egerton Castle. Dutton. 276 pp. $1.50. 

“A little chronicle of a great time—the every- 
day life of an average family during the first 
year of the war of wars.” 


“Mademoiselle Miss.” Letters from an 
American Girl in a French Army Hospital. 
Preface by Dr. Richard C. Cabot. Boston: W. A. 
Butterfield. 102 pp. Ill. 50 cents. 

Letters from an American girl serving with the 
rank of lieutenant in a French army hospital at 
the front. In a preface to the little book Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot says: “I find in these letters 
some fragment of true atonement for the huge 
sin and blunder of the war. Some deeds of the 
children of men are better and more beautiful 
than ever they would have been but for this 
brave struggle to retrieve something out of the 
waste and welter of evil.” 


A Frenchwoman’s Notes on the War. By 
Claire de Pratz. Dutton. 290 pp. $1.50. 

Maidemoiselle Claire de Pratz’s observations 
of the attitude of the French people during the 
days of mobilization, and her study of internal 
conditions in France at the present time, published 
under the title of “A Frenchwoman’s Notes on 
the War,” will interest readers who are weary 
of the usual book on the war. The author tells 
us in fluent, logical English why France, fearing 
Germany, and cherishing the idea of revanche, 
was, in a large measure, unprepared for war. 
These causes naturally were largely political. 
She analyzes the fighting spirit of the French, the 
influence of war on national character, and out- 
lines the women’s part in the war. One perceives 
through her work a glimpse of the sources of 
the French “quiet, concentrated endurance that 
has won the admiration of the world.” 


Letters from France. By Jeanne Le 
Guiner. Translated by H. M. C. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 100 pp. $1. 

“Letters from France” are touching pictures 
of war-time life, with anecdotes of home life 
and stories heard at the bedsides of wounded sol- 
diers. The writer, Jeanne Le Guiner, came to 
this country in 1909. After teaching five years, 
she returned to visit her family in the spring of 
1914. Her male relatives were mobilized, and 
she began relief work among the sick and the 
wounded. Later she continued her studies at the 
Sorbonne in order that she might be able to aid 
in the support of destitute relatives. Her letters 
are extraordinarily vivid and make one see the 
nobility of the soul of la patrie. 


The Backwash of War. By Ellen N. La 
Motte. Putnam’s. 186 pp. $1. 

In this volume another American hospital nurse 
lays bare some of the most hideous effects of war 
as seen in an evacuation hospital a few miles be- 
hind the French lines. These sketches are far 
from pleasant reading, but they are absolutely 
truthful and accurate reports of what went on at 
the front. 


A Boy Scout with the Russians 


By John 
Finnemore. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 392 pp. 
Ill. $1.25. . 


An imaginative account of what happened to 
two boy scouts with the Russian army in Poland 
just before the Germans captured Warsaw. 


Malice in Kulturland. By Horace Wyatt. 
London: The Car Illustrated. 80 pp. Ill. 60 
cents. 

A clever parody of “Alice in Wonderland.” 











FINANCIAL NEWS 


I.—THE CRAZE FOR AUTOMOBILE SECURITIES 


HE promoter works upward from the 

level of averages and the obvious. He 
determines what the public wants to buy or 
to speculate in and then satisfies the demand. 
Sometimes the craze is for oil stocks, again 
for those of silver or copper mines, and re- 
cently it has been for the abundantly created 
shares of automobile manufacturing con- 
cerns. 

From the standpoint of public interest the 
distributor of automobile securities has a 
high average to operate on. Every owner 
of a car, whether for pleasure or for com- 
mercial purposes, is a potential buyer of the 
stock of the particular make he affects. For 
generations investors have been buying the 
securities of railroad or traction lines which 
they patronize and whose business success is 
apparent, as well as of local industries. If 
Mr. Ford should decide to recapitalize his 
company and offer a participation to every- 
one who owned or intended to own a Ford, 
he would be swamped with applications. 
Thousands would buy the car in order to be 
an investor in the most profitable concern in 
the United States in proportion to its capi- 
tal. The average of automobile owners to 
individuals with an income of $3000 or less 
is very high, and there apparently is a lack of 
balance between those 250,000 with incomes 
of $4000 to $10,000 and the more than 
1,000,000 cars produced per annum for a 
number of years and the proposed 1917 out- 
put of 1,500,000 to 1,700,000 cars. Together 
these owners provide an audience of immense 
proportions to which the seller of 4utomobile 
stocks may talk. The obvious things about 
which he will talk are the $60,000,000 profit 
of the Ford Company in the year to June 
30, 1916, on a capital of only $2,000,000— 
exactly 3000 per cent—and the current sell- 
ing price of General Motors common stock 
of $790 a share compared with $25 a share 
“before the war’—an increase also of over 
3000 per cent. 

Here was the situation as the promoter 
saw it prior to the era of cheap and, in many 
cases, worthless stocks of automobile and 
automobile accessory companies. A dozen or 
so of New York Stock Exchange issues repre- 
senting this group had appreciated in market 
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value several hundred million dollars. The 
following table will give an immediate idea 
of what he had to work on: 


High Per 

Price Cent. 

1916 Price of Money 
or in In- Appre- 

1915 1914 crease ciation 


General Motors, 


ee ween ene 


25 3,060 — $120,000,000 


ORT vis o6 26.5% 325 50 550 106,000,000 
Studebaker, com. 195 20 875 52,500,000 
Maxwell Mo- 

tors, COM..... 99 3 63,200 12,500,000 
B. F. Goodrich.. 80 15 430 39,000,000 


There are many others whose gains were 
phenomenal. ‘They were of small capitali- 
zation and less well known, and did not make 
the appeal of these leaders of the automobile 
world. Stocks that before 1914 represented 
nothing but good will and on which earnings 
in the far future were conjectural began to 
show returns on capital of 10 to 20 and then 
of 30 to 50 per cent. Dividends were paid 
very cautiously and first at small rates, be- 
cause there were important floating debts 
to be liquidated. When these had been re- 
tired each dividend quarter witnessed a 
higher distribution to shareholders. Appar- 
ently there was no limit to what these stocks 
might pay or to the level to which they 
might go in price. If General Motors com- 
mon, earning 170 per cent., sold at $790 a 
share, Ford Motors stock, earning 3000. per 
cent., should be entitled to sell at $13,000 or 
more a share. Capitalized at $250,000,000, 
the Ford Company would be earning about 
25 per cent. 

These facts are given to suggest the back- 
ground against which the promoter painted 
his alluring picture of fortunes to be won 
from the stocks of automobile companies 
about which no one except himself had a 
great deal of knowledge. Every seller of 
oil stocks always quotes Standard Oil and 
draws a parallel; every promoter of copper 
stocks cites Anaconda or the Copper Queen, 
and when railroad stocks were in vogue it 
was Pennsylvania, or Union Pacific, or 
Atchison whose record they said could be 
duplicated by some little jerkwater line with 
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no beginning or ending. And now it is Ford 
and General Motors. 
We do not wish to give the impression 


that all automobile shares except those listed 


are worthless or on an inflated basis. There 
are as many good ones off the exchanges as 
on them. In a number of cases concerns 
controlled by private capital whose shares 
never had a public market have been acquired 
by strong banking syndicates and offered for 
subscription. Usually they have been recapi- 
talized to the equivalent of their new earning 
power. ‘The same is true of stocks of com- 
panies that have been making tires, rims, 
lamps, carburetors, electric appliances, valves, 
starters, etc., though here again a liberal 
supply of water has been injected and the 
public has been asked to pay prices that 
would not be justified by the average year’s 
earnings. One instance is of an accessory 
company whose control could have been pur- 
chased less than a year ago for $500,000, but 
was put into a combination at ten times that 
figure. 

It is obvious that a very alluring pros- 
pectus of almost any automobile enterprise 
can be written from the current achievements 
within the industry. It is the low-priced car 
that catches the imagination and from which 
the promoter builds up his story of fortunes 
to be made. A feature of the present epi- 
demic is the direct sale by the company of its 
stock to the public—the ultimate consumer 
of securities. No syndicate, with its big 
profits for which the stockholder has to pay; 
no intermediary of any kind—everyone taken 
in on the same basis and all having equal 
opportunities. The only suggestion is that 
the purchase be made quick, so as not to lose 
the market or any part of the possible ap- 
preciation. One familiar phrase is, “We are 
giving you the last-hour chance, as in a few 
days we expect to advance the price of the 
stock” to.such and such a quotation. Inves- 
tigation very often reveals the fact that the 
price deperids as much on the ability to sell 
in a local market as on the real value. In- 
vestors in one city are offered stock at one 
price and elsewhere, if sales are slow, at a 
shade better to the buyer. 

Some of the companies whose stocks are 
offered are producers and others are not. In 
one conspicuous case, to which a great deal 
of attention has been attracted, a machine 
has been designed and placed on exhibition 
and has had great pulling power from a 
certain class of investors. - If enough response 
is made to the appeal for stockholders, a plant 
and a sizable output may result. It is a 


good deal like paying in money for machinery 
to work a mine supposed to contain deposits 
of valuable ore. In such a case one partici- 
pates in an adventure of speculation. Again, 
new stock is offered for the legitimate pur- 
pose of increasing the capacity of factories or 
to purchase the rights of a competitor. In 
either event the buyer of the stock ought to 
satisfy himself as to the requirements of this 
larger plant capacity or the advantage to his 
company of control at a high price of a rival’s 
good will. 

The latter situation’ is a phase that has 
been capitalized to its full extent in the out- 
side market for automobile stocks. One of 
the most persistent rumors in circulation for 
months was of a gigantic auto merger to 
bring together some prominent and many 
little-known producers. This was all based 
on a combination that finally was perfected, 
but only included a few “big fellows,” and 
then never was born, for the banking com- 
munity stopped it before it had fairly started. 
It was at the time when the public was most 
frenzied over automobile stocks and was bid- 
ding for them at any price, and did not care 
what it paid for the privilege of having a 
slice in the underwriting of this proposed 
giant merger. A new company was coming 
on the scenes daily. Quotations made then 
for automobile securities—and this was five 
months ago—have not yet been repeated. 
There is a part of the public that has made 
a fortune on auto shares and another and 
larger portion which bought and now holds 
them at values 15 to 20 per cent. under prices 
current. 

The day when the automobile industry 
was regarded with suspicion from a commer- 
cial standpoint and its securities occupied the 
same plane as “wildcat” mining shares has 
long since gone by. The industry is as stable 
as any. Good automobile paper ranks with 
that of manufacturers of farming implements, 
or that of the wholesale distributor of gro- 
ceries, drugs, etc., or with the packing-house 
issues. “The gross business of the Ford Com- 
pany the past year was 3314 per cent. in 
excess of any railroad systems in the United 
States, excepting the Pennsylvania and the 
New York Central. With the cash on hand 
when its books closed for the year, this com- 
pany could have paid two years’ interest on 
the $500,000,000 Anglo-French loan. On 
July 31 the General Motors had cash in 
hand of $22,476,000, while the balance sheet 
of the Willys-Overland Company in Septem- 
ber indicated $15,000,000 cash and $30,- 
000,000 additional in quick assets. ‘These 
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are stabilizing facts. The suggestion that we 
wish to make to readers of this department 
is. that they be not blinded by the light which 
these achievements have thrown over other 
concerns that still have a long way to go to 
justify their existence, and that they show 
their faith in this new industry by investing 
in the securities of companies that are actu- 
ally producing and have cars on the market. 
It is a fair statement that a concern that has 
not put into operation from 15,000 to 25,000 
pleasure cars cannot lay claim to being a 
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commercial success or of demonstrating its 
ability to stand up under the severe competi- 
tion which makers of low-priced machines 
are compelling them to in their annual price 
reductions and concessions in the form of 
additional appliances. ‘To assemble parts in 
a factory and display them as a type of a 
car upon which a permanent investment is 
to be based is a dangerous undertaking 
and one which the man with small capi- 
tal should approach with caution and wide- 
open eyes. 





II.—INVESTORS’ QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 78. A YOUNG MAN’S INVESTMENT PLAN 

I am a young man, twenty-five years old, working on a 
salary, with a small outside income and have been 
steadily saving for several years. It is my policy to try 
to keep about one-half of my money invested in high 
yielding local securities (such as discounted mortgage 
notes), which net me 8 to 10 per cent., and the other 
half in the highest grade municipal bonds, yielding from 
4 to 434 or 5 per cent. The 8 and 10 per cent. securi- 
ties require the closest attention, and are for short 
terms, while the bonds I prefer can be put in a safe- 
deposit box and left to take care of themselves. Don’t 
you think this course a sound one? I do not care to 
invest in listed securities, for they fluctuate too much. 
Conditions, moreover, are too unsettled. I have seen 
mention made in the Review of the Federal Land Bank 
bonds yielding 4% or 5 per cent. What are these bonds 
and where can they be obtained? 


We think you are following a wise course in 
counterbalancing your 8 and 10 per cent. local 
investments in real-estate mortgage notes by care- 
fully chosen municipal bonds. And from the 
average yield you appear to have set up as your 
standard in selecting the latter, you should expe- 
rience no difficulty in keeping within the most 
conservative limits of quality. In short, we think 
you have determined upon a course that is as sure 
as any can be of keeping you out of trouble. 

None of the Federal Land Bank bonds, to which 
general reference has been made several times 
recently in the pages of the Review oF REVIEWS, 
have yet been issued. In fact, the Federal Land 
Bank system provided by legislation during the 
last session of Congress is not in operation in any 
of its branches, and will not be until some time 
after the first of the year. 


No. 787. TAXATION OF MORTGAGES IN NEW 
YORK 


Apropos of your recent comment on the taxation of 
mortgage investments, I should like to know what the 
laws of New York State provide in this regard. Also 
is there a Federal law taxing mortgages? 


In New York, the law provides that mortgages 
secured on real estate situated within the State 
are not subject to taxation of any kind, the only 
charge against them being a recording tax of 
one-half of one per cent. Holders of mortgages 
secured on property situated outside the State are 
subject to taxation, but they may exempt them- 
selves for a period of five years by the payment 
of a tax of three-quarters of one per cent. To 
secure this exemption, the tax in question must 


be paid, we believe, before December 31, 1916. 

The only Federal law affecting investments is 
the Federal Income Tax Law, which taxes the in- 
come of the individual but not the investments 
themselves. 


No. 788. REAL ESTATE AND UTILITY BONDS 

From the standpoint of safety and sound investment, 
which of these two forms of investment would *you 
recommend? (1) Bonds based on first mortgages on 
improved real estate, 6 per cent., serial maturity; (2) 
Bonds based on first mortgages on public utility prop- 
erties operating in the Middle West and Southwest. 


No such comparison as you suggest can fairly 
and intelligently be made in general terms. Spe- 
cific issues of securities representing these two 
types of investment can be compared, of course, 
but that is the only way in which the matter can 
be properly approached. ‘There are good, bad 
and indifferent issues of securities in both classes, 
so that discrimination must be exercised as care- 
fully in the one class as in the other. 


No. 789. RAILROAD BONDS IN REORGANIZATION 

I own bonds of a railroad that is in the hands of re- 
ceivers and is being reorganized, and would like to have 
you tell me just what this means and how I am affected. 


It is impossible to. make any kind of general 
statement about how bondholders are affected 
in cases of railroad receiverships. Each case of 
the kind has its own peculiar aspects, and each 
bond is apt to be affected in a different way. If 
you will let us know the name of the road, and 
if: you will indicate definitely the name of the 
bonds you hold, it is likely we shall be able to 
tell you what your status is, as a creditor of the 
road, and possibly what you ought to do in the 
circumstances to protect your interests. 


79. GENUINE INVESTMENTS DO NOT 
“COIN MONEY” 


Please let me know of some investments which you 
think will coin the most money, and at the same time 
prove reliable and safe. 


We do not know of any security in the shape 
of either a stock or a bond that meets such speci- 
fications. Genuine investments do not “coin 
money” for their holders. You cannot get ab- 
normally high income and the chance.of a spec- 
ulative profit in combination with security of 
principal. 











